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INTRODUCTION. 


BY MR BROWN. 


The territory which any nation pofTeffes is 
the original property, fund, or capital flock, from 
whence it is fupplied with the neceffaries of life ; 
to improve this capital flock, therefore, ought 
to be a primary objedl with every wife govern- 
ment. . It is unneceflary to defcribe the advan- 
tages ,enjoyed by a country where the pradtice of 
agriculture is fufficiently underftood, or to men- 
tion how much that fcience deferves the fupport 
and protection of thofe to whom the management 
of public affairs is intruded. The cultivation of 
the foil is now recognifed as a principal fource of 
national welfare, and the attention of all ranks 
has of late been fo much engaged in agricultural 
purfuits, that a doubt can hardly be entertained, 
but that, when the din of war has'ceafed to pre- 
vail, the fullering hand of the Legiilature will be 
extended for its aid and encouragement. 

It has excited furprife that agriculture, which, 
from its feniority, as well as utility, is entitled 
to a pre-eminence above commerce and ma- 
nufactures. fhould, in this country, have been 
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hitherto left deftitute of public fupport; while 
thefe which derived their exiitence from it, 
fhould, for more than a couple of centuries, 
have enjoyed every maik of attention and 
regard. In an early ftage of our commerce, 
a public board of trade was eflablifhed, and par- 
liamentary affiftance afforded, upon all occafions, 
to promote the infant manufactures of the king- 
dom. The internal improvement of the country 
was however undervalued and negleCted, with the 
lingle exception of granting a bounty on the ex- 
portation of corn ; but numberlefs inftances might 
be quoted, where efficient fupport was withheld. 
In fhort, it feemed to be adopted as a maxim, that 
the hardy fons of the field were able of them- 
felves to furmount every difficulty, but that mer- 
chants and manufacturers, like exotic plants, 
could not exilt without legiflative encourage- 
ment. 

Hartlib, a refpe&able waiter of the laft cen- 
tury, and an eager promoter of agriculture, in 
the preface to his work called The Legacy , la- 
ments that no director of hufbandry was ap- 
pointed in Eiigland by authority. The Mufeum 
Rujlicum likewile noticed the utility of a national 
eftabiiihment for regulating and fuperintending 
internal improvement, which was ftrongly corro- 
borated by Lord Kaims, in his treatife called The 
Gentleman Farmer ; but it was referved to the 
conclufion of the eighteenth century, (an ara 
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big with many important events), to witnefs the 
eftablifhment of fuch a board j and He who was 
the chief caufe in bringing the inftitution to 
maturity, well defer ves the gratitude of every 
real friend to the permanent interefts of this 
country. 

It might appear prefumption to attempt point- 
ing out the benefits which will neceffarily flow 
from the eftablifhment of an Agricultural Board, 
whofe meafures are regulated by wife and proper 
principles ; nor do we pretend to the pofleffion of 
abilities fufficient for doing juftice to fuch an im- 
portant fubjed. We may be allowed, however, 
to remark, that their efforts will be eminently 
ufeful in procuring the removal of feveral ob- 
flrudions to improvement, which the legal polity 
of England has too long fandioned. A recom- 
mendation from .them will always have weight, 
while the complaints of individuals are generally 
fuppofed to proceed from felfifh or interefted mo- 
tives. The Board’s opinion, of courle, will alfo 
be requefted in the formation of every law which 
affeds any branch of rural oeconomy.' 

I.t will be univerfally acknowledged, that the 
firfl-meafure executed by the Board, was of the 
moil falutary kind, and that, even if no other be- 
nefit was to be derived from the inftitution, a very 
principal objed was already gained. Without 
afcertaining the adual date of hulbandry in the 
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feveral quarters of the ifiand, it was impoflible to • 
fix upon the proper means for promoting, im- 
provement in any refpecl. This was accom- 
pliflied by making furveys of all the different 
counties or diftricts in the kingdom, by which 
means a body of fails was accumulated, exceed- 
ing the mod fanguine expectations. Thefe fur- 
veys, being executed by men of all profieffions, 
enabled the Board to derive knowledge from a 
vaft variety of fourccs ; and the fcheme, happily 
devifed, of circulating the original reports previ- 
ous to their being re-printed in a more perfed date, 
gave opportunity of collecting additional infor- 
mation, from intelligent men,' both concerning 
the didriCt with which they were immediately 
connected, and the general principles of agricul- 
tural fcience. 

Under the authority of the Board, my friends, 
Mefirs Rennie, and Sheriff, and I, furveyed 
the Wed Riding of Yorkftiire ; and, during 
our progrefs,. fcarce a difference of opinion oc- 
curred refpecting the matters which underwent 
our examination. We remained about five weeks 
in the didriCt, and, during that time, ufed every 
means in our power to gain an intimate know- 
ledge of the different modes in which hufbandry 
was carried on, as well as the general and local 
impediments to its improvement. 

The difficulties which lay in our way in per- 
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farming the bufinefs entrufted to us, may be caG- 
ly figured : Strangers to the cuftoms of the 
country, .and not acquainted with a fingle indi- 
vidual in its bounds, we could not have procur- 
ed the necefTary information, if it had not been 
owing to the liberal aid of fevcral intelligent 
gentlemen and farmers, to whom we were re- 
commended by Sir John Sinclair, Baronet. Ilis 
letters of recommendation procured us the molt 
ample information ; and we will always retain a 
grateful impreffion of the numerous inltances of 
attention and kindnefs fliewn us during the time 
we remained in the diftridt. 

There is no doubt but that perfons refuling in 
the diftridt, might have communicated a more 
minute detail of feveral circumftances connedted 
with the hulbandry thereof, than ftrar.gers, who, 
in many cafes, could only procure imperfect and 
contradictory accounts. Perhaps this defect was 
compenfated by our being apter to difcenl pre- 
vailing abufes and local defects, than thofe whofe 
minds W'ere familiarized with the cultoms and 
ufages of the diftridt. Many things leemed to 
us to be of great importance, which were viewed 
in a different light by thofe who were refident in 
the country ; and we certainly have faid more 
concerning the nature of the connection between 
proprietor and tenant, than a native would have 
thought himfelf warranted to do, or perhaps have 
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confidercd as neceffary for promoting the fuccefs 
of the undertaking. 

When we were made acquainted with the ge- 
neral practice of the diftriCt, in not granting 
leafes, it appeared ftrange to us, that perfons fo 
circumflanced could be expe&ed to cultivate the 
ground in an advantageous way. Our attention 
was therefore turned to this object as deferving 
ipecial inveftigation. We endeavoured, in our 
original report, to convince the proprietors that 
it was impofiible they could receive the full value 
of their lands, under the continuance of this fyf- 
tem, and pointed out the many happy confe- 
quences which would accompany the granting 
free and open leafes. We are forry to learn, our 
arguments on this head have given offence to a 
great number of that body, which was a circum- 
ltauce very foreign to our intention ; but, con- 
vined of their re&itude, we have, in this re-print- 
ed copy, rather enlarged than contracted our ori- 
ginal remarks. To us, it would feem as incon- 
gruous to tye a man’s legs together, and then or- 
der him to run, as to fuppofe, that improvements 
are to be made by a farmer, without the fecurity 
of a Jcafe. The great charm which fets induflry 
every where in motion, is the acquifitton of pro- 
perty, and the fecurity of. it when acquired. 
Where tenants hold by a precarious tenure, and 
art .removable at the will of the proprie- 
tor, or after a iliort period, then undoubtedly 
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their labour will be fpiritlefs and languid, as they 
have no inducement to enter upon improvements, 
when they have no certainty of enjoying the im- 
mediate benefit. 

It is now proper to lay a few words concern- 
ing this fecond edition of the furvey. 

When the Board fignified their defire, that we 
lliould undertake the talk of preparing the work 
for re-publication, application was immediately 
made to almoft every perfon, who had formerly 
favoured us with intelligence, and they were par- 
ticularly requelled to point out any errors in the 
original copy refpediing fadts, which we confider- 
ed as of the utmoll importance. In confequence 
of thefe applications, a good deal of additional 
information was received, which is incorporated 
with the text, where it did not militate againlt 
the (hntiments formed in our progrefs. The co- 
pies, returned to the Board with marginal re- 
marks, were alio confulted ; and every thing fa- 
vourable or unfavourable to our opinions has been 
inferred, either in the body of the Work, in the 
Appendix, or by way of Notes. In fome cafes 
the latter were fo hollile, that we have thought it 
• neccllary to follow them with fuitable anfwers. 

The arrangement, fuggefted by the Board, has 
been uniformly adhered to, unlefs in fome few ar- 
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tides of leffer confequence, which we judged in- 
expedient to difcufs. 

♦ I 

We are aware, the manner in which we have 
treated the different fubjedis, is rather contrary 
to the rules laid down by the Secretary of the 
Board, in his introduction to the Suffolk, furvey ; 
but, with all due refpedl to the fuperior talents of 
that gentleman, we mult confider what he fays 
as not applicable to the bufinefs. If his rules 
were ftridlly adhered to, a furvey would be no 
more than a colledlion of ftatiftics ; nay it would 
not contain the whole ftatillics of a county or 
diftridt, for if another county poffeffed the fame 
particulars, then it was improper to infert them 
iu what he calls a local furvey. We are clear 
that nothing fliould be treated in the 'fur- 
vey of any diftridt, but what is connedted with 
the hufbandry thereof ; but certainly if the fact 
needs to be illuftrated by arguments, they are 
not out of place, merely becaule the fame argu- 
ments might be ufed refpedting the hufbandry of 
another dhlricl. The perfeclion of hiftory is to 
develope the caufes which have produced the- e- 
vents recorded, and to acc&mpany the narrative 
with fuitable obfervations ; but if Mr Young’s 
rules were applied to a hiftorical performance, 
every article relative to the flute of other nations, 
ought to be expunged as being out of place, and 
the work would degenerate into a mere body of 
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dry annals, without furnifhing inftrudtion or a- 
mufement. 

But let us fee what fort of a work the Suffolk 
Survey would have been, had carrots, cabbages, 
polled cows, and poors houfes been common in the 
conterminous counties. If Mr Young- had adher- 
ed to his own rules, he behoved juft to have men- 
tioned thofe articles without enlarging upon them, 
becaufe the chapter or feclion might be equally 
applicable to the hufbandry of other counties. 
Shall the chapter upon leafes, for inftance, be juft 
entered upon andleft offimmediately, becaufe the 
want of them is a grievance, which affects a great 
part of the kingdom, or fhall a general fubjedt be 
negledted merely becaufe the whole ifland is in- 
terefted in its difcuffion. Such a conduct would 
be as prepofterous, as that of a phyfician would 
be, who refufed to prefcribe for a patient, becaufe 
the recipe might be equally applicable to the cafe 
of a perfon in the next village afflicted with a ii- 
milar diforder. 

Though the leading part of a furvey is to r'e- 
prefent the adtual Hate of hufbandry in the dil- 
tridt, it may be queftioned whether the public 
will derive fo much benefit from this branch of 
thefe performances, as from a faithful defcription 
of the obftacles to improvement, and the means 
by which they can moft judicioufly be removed. ' 
It is in thefe departments the furveyors have the 
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fitted opportunity of benefiting the public, or of 
communicating to the Board ufeful information. 
If the hufbandry of the kingdom was uniformly 
"good, we acknowledge there would be little oc- 
cafion for faying much re fpe cling thofc matters ; 
but in the prelent Hate of rural affairs, we, with 
fubmiflion, contend, they ought principally to 
engage the attention of the furveyors. 

It i3 from a comparifon of the fentiments of 
the different furveyors, upoft fimilar fubjeds, that 
the Board can be enabled to form a true idea of 
the prefent llate of Hufbandry in Britain, or be 
guided in their deliberations upon the means for 
promoting internal improvement. Freedom of 
enquiry ought to be encouraged, as the only way 
of arriving at truth ; for if the furveyors are tied 
down by arbitrary rules, the opinion of one man 
may as well be confidered as infallible, or taken 
•as a criterion for alcertaining the Hock of know- 
ledge in the kingdom. We mention thole things, 
/becaufe our furvey is drawn up on quite different 
principles, from thofe pronounced by Mr Young 
as necellary to conllitute a county report. 

> It is certainly neceffary to apologize for the 
many errors which prevail in this woik. Dillance 
from the p refs and a crowd of other avocations 
prevented that correclnefs of cornnofiti '.n r which 
is to be found in ieveral works ot the like nature. 
But perfection in compofition is not to be e>.pc-t - 
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ted from thofe engaged in the praElice of rural 
fcience, nor will the want of it be laid to their 
charge as a crime. According to the Reverend 
Mr Harte ‘ the plain practical author pays his 
* little contingent to the republic of knowledge 
‘ with a bit of undamped real bullion, whillt the 
4 vain glorious man of fcience throws down an 
4 heap of glittering counters, which are gold to the 
4 eye, but lead to the touch-done.’ 

We trud that our obfervations will be candid- 
ly conddcred, and that unintentional defedts 
will be forgiven. We are not confcious of hav- 
ing mifreprefented a dngle fact, or of having of- 
fered an opinion, which, to the bed of Our judge - 
ment, would prove disadvantageous to the pub- 
lic. Others might have executed the work with 
greater ability, but we mud be pardoned for de- 
claring that few could have been more anxious 
to prefent to the Board a report, which would 
communicate a faithful account of the prelent 
date of Hufbandry in the didridt, and at the fame 
time defcribe the obdacles to improvement, and 
how they might be removed. 

ba- 
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■A Confiderable number of remarks being re- 
turned to the Board, upon the firft edition of this 
report, it is judged neceffary to prefent the great- 
er part of them in this amended copy of the work, 
in order that the Public, from a view of both lides 
of the queltion, may be enabled to judge for them- 
felves. None have been fuppreffed, however hoftile 
to the fentiments of the furveyors, which were of 
the fmallefl importance, except thofe upon the ar- 
ticle of tithes, which are left out for reafons to be 
afterwards mentioned: Indeed we are more appre- 
henfive of being cenfured for admitting a number 
of obfervations, apparently dictated by a petu- 
lent capricioufnefs, than for making a partial felec- 
tionof the marginal information tranfmitted to us. 

We have thought it molt regular to infert the 
remarks at the conclufion of the feveral chapters 
or fe&ions with which they are connedied, and 
the utmolt care has been bellowed to diflinguidi 
the different places to which they refer. After 
all, from the great quantity of new matter received 
Tince the printing of the original report, we will 
r.ot.tvarrant that they are always exactly marked. 
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If any error has happened in copying the pro- 
per names, efpecially thofe contained in the Ap- 
pendix, we truft that it will be excufed by thofe 
tvho hberally favoured us with fuch a variety of 
local information. 
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AGRICULTURAL SURVEY 


OF THE 

WE ST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION of the WEST 
RIDING of YORKSHIRE. 

Y ORKSHIRE is by far the largeft county in the 
kingdom, and is divided into three Ridings, viz. 
the Eaft, Weft, and North ; each of which is as ex- 
tenfive as the generality of other counties. Mr Thore- 
fby, in his Hiftory of Leeds, fays, that in the divifion of 
England by the Saxons, for the better government of it, 
there were thefe parts, viz. Tythings, Hundreds or Wa- 
pentakes, and Trithings, or Ridings, which thus differ: 
Tythings confifted of ten families, fubje&ed to the care 
of the Overfeer or Tything-man, who was to be anfwer- 
able for the behaviour of the mafters ofthofe families, as 
they were of their children and fervants. Ten of thofe 
Tythings made an Hundred or Wapentake, which lad 
was fo called becaufe the governor of it was put into his 
place, and held up a weapon, i. e. a fpear, and the elders 
of the Tythings admitted him, by tacking or touching 
their fpears with his, as a token of their fubje&ion to 

ft 
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him. Ridings or Trithings v.’cre the third part of a coun- 
ty, be it greater or Idler, and to them were appeals 
made in cafes not determinable in the Wapentakes. 

This county, in the time of the Briton?, was inha- 
bited bv the Brigantes, whofe territories included the 
prefent counties of Cumberland, Durham, Lnncr.fter, 
Weftmoreland, and York. During the Saxon govern- 
ment, it made part of the kingdom of Northumberland, 
till the Welt Saxon kings fubdued the other Gx king- 
doms, and formed the whole of England into one monar- 
chy. 

It is only one of the diviGotis of Yorkfhire which we 
are now to deferibe, viz. the Weft Riding ; and, without 
all difpute, it is the melt important of the three. It 
contains not only a large quantity of valuable ground, 
well adapted to the different purpofes of hufhandry, but 
aifo, in its bounds, are carried on large and extenGve ma- 
nufaclures. In a word, whether it is conGdered with ref- 
pe£l to magnitude, fertility of foil, local advantages, 
manu failures, or population, it will be found deferving 
the meft minute attention, and worthy to be ranked with 
any province in the kingdom. 
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CHAPTER I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL STATE and CIRCUMSTANCES* 


Sect, i — Situation and Extent. 

nplIE Weft Riding of Yorkfhire is fituated nearly in 
the centre of the kingdom ; and although an in- 
land diftridt, yet, from numerous rivers and canals, pof- 
feiTes all the advantages of a maritime province. It is 
bounded on the Eaft by the Ainftey of York, and the ri- 
ver Oufe, which river feparates it from the Eaft Riding ; 
on the fouth, by the counties of Nottingham and Derby ; 
on the weft, by the counties of Weftmcreland, Lancas- 
ter and Chefter ; and, on the north, by the North Riding; 
and is 95 miles in length from Eaft to Weft, 48 miles 
in breadth from South to North, and about 310 in cir- 
cumference, containing 2430 fquare miles, or 1,568,000 
ftatute acres. 


Sect. 2 — Divj/iotit. 

The Weft Riding is divided into nine Wapentakes, 
viz. Agbridge, Barkfton, Claro, Morley, Ofgoodcroft, 
Skirack, Stanclifte, Strasford, and Staincrofs. It contains 
175 parifhes, feveral of which are of great extent ; 28 
market towns, the chief of which are Leeds, Sheffield, 
Wakefield, Halifax, Bradford, Huddersfield, Barnfley, 
Selbv, Skipton, Settle, Snaith, Ripon, Pontefract, 
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Knarefborough, Rotherham, and Doncafter, befides 2 
great number of populous villages. 

The general Eafter feflions for the whole Riding are 
held at Pontefract, and continue for a week. The mid- 
fummer feflions are opened at Skipton, and when the 
huGnefs in that quarter is gone through, the Magiftrates 
adjourn to Bradford. The Michaelmas feflions are Grit 
held at Knarefborough, then adjourned to Leeds, and af- 
terwards to Doncafter. The Chriftmas fefTions are held at 
Wetherby, Wakefield, and Rotherham. Pontefradt may 
therefore be confidercd as the county town, though the 
records of the feflions, and regifters of the landed pro- 
perty are kept at Wakefield. 


Sect. 3 Climate. 

As the Riding is of great extent, and contains large 
tradls both of mountainous and low land, the climate, 
of courfe, varies much. Upon the whole, however, it 
is moderate and healthy, except near the banks of the 
Oufe, where, from lownefs of fituation, damps and fogs 
fometimes prevail. The harveft over the greateft part of 
the diftrict is comparatively early, commencing ufually 
before the middle of Auguft, and, backward feafons 
excepted, is finiflied by the end of September ; but, in 
the weftern parts, it is at lead a fortnight later than a- 
bout Pontefradl and Doncaller. The average gauge of 
rain, at Sheffield, is 33 inches in a year, which is about 
a medium betwixt what falls in Lancalhire, and on the 
eaflern coaft. 
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Sect. 4. — Soil and Surface. 

The face of the country is ftrongly irregular. In the 
weftern and northern divifions a confiderable portion is 
hilly and mountainous ; though in thefe fituations it is 
interfered with numerous vales, carrying grafs of the 
richelt quality ; but the middle and eaftern parts are 
generally level, having no more eminences than what 
ferve to variegate the profpeft. 

The whole arable land is nearly inclofed with Hone 
walls and hedges, which are kept in good condition ; and 
there are few open fields, but where the ground is com- 
mon or wafte. 

The nature and quality of the foil, in this extenfive 
diftrir, differs materially. There are all forts, from the 
deep llrong clay and rich fertile loam, to the meaneft 
peat earth ; and probably it contains all the different va- 
rieties that are to be found in the ifland. Vicinity to 
great towns, and fuperior culture have, no dcubt, ren- 
dered a confiderable part fertile and produdlive that was 
originally barren ; but a large proportion of the diftrift 
is of a quality naturally favourable to the purpofes of 
good hufbandry, and, under a proper fyflem of manage- 
ment, will amply repay the farmer for whatever trouble 
and expence he bellows on its cultivation. 


Sect. 5 — Minerals. 

There are numerous mines of coal, lime, ironflone, 
and lead, and fome copper, in this di(lri&, which have 
been wrought for ages pall, and may, in fome places, be 
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faid to be inexhaultible. At Graffington the lead mines 
are numerous and valuable, but they are now wrought with 
lcfs advantage than formerly, owing to the want of a frefh 
level, which can only be done by the Duke of Dcvor.fliire 
who is Lord of the manor. W e believe his Grace for- 
merly took one feventh for bis dues, but of late, in freflz 
bargains, he demands cne fifth, which is far too high. 
If he was to reduce his claim to one feventh again, he 
would be a confiderable gainer. 


Sect. 6 . — Water. 

The Welt Riding is remarkable for the number of 
its great and navigable rivers: \J 1 , The Oufe which take* 
this name a few miles above York, being formerly called 
the Eure, and in its courfe to the Humber receives all the 
other rivers that run through the diliriCt. idly. The 
Don, which is navigable nearly to Sheffield, and of great 
advantage to the trade of that neighbourhood. Over 
this riverj betwixt Snaith and Thorn, there is a wooden 
bridge which turns upon a pivot, and affords a paflage 
for the numerous flopping employed in the inland trade. 
3 dly, The Caider, which flows along the borders between 
this Riding and Lancafhirc, and running in an caftern di- 
rection falls into the Aire, five miles below Wakefield, 
4 thly, The Aire a large river iffuing from the mountain 
Penigent ; which, with the aid of canals, is navigable to 
Leeds, Bradford, and Skipton. 5^/y, The Wharfe which 
has its rife at the foot of the Craven hills, and after a 
courfe of more than 50 miles acrofs the Riding, keeping 
for a great way an equal diftance of 10 miles from the 
Aire, difeharges itfelf into the Oufe. Befides thefe 
principal rivers there are many of Idler importance. 
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C II A P T E R II. 

STATE of PROPERTY, and the TENURES 
UPON WHICH IT IS HELD. 


rj-'O afccrtain the Rate of property in this diftridt, and 
to defcribe the different tenures, upon which it is 
held, would have required confiderably more time than 
we could have devoted to thefe objects. Thefe are 
parts of an agricultural furvey which it is impoffible for 
ftrangers to diicufs with fuch accuracy and precifion, as 
could have been done by perfons more intimately acquaint- 
ed with the ufages, cuRoms, and pradtices of the diftridt 
furvcyed. Perhaps, after all, the two points which oc- 
cupy this chapter are of as little importance as any other 
head of this work, and their inveftigation, however much 
it might gratify curiofity, can be of little or rather of no 
material utility. 

A confidcrable part of the Weft Riding is poffefled 
by fmall proprietors, and this refpedtable clafs of men, 
who generally farm their own lands, are as nume- 
rous in this diftridt as in any other part of the kingdom. 
They are ufcful members of the Rate ; they are attentive 
in the management and cultivation of their lands ; and 
they form an important link in the chain of political 
fociety. There are likevvife a great number of extenfive 
proprietors, fuch as the Dukeof Norfolk, Earl Fitzwilliam, 
St c. whofe annual income it isunneceffary, and at the fame 
time it would be improper, to Rate. Few of the large 
proprietors relide upon their eRates, at leaR for a confi- 
derable part of the year, and the management of them is 
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moftly devolved on their ftewards, who, from bein'* early- 
trained to bufinefs, are generally intelligent, active, and 
indoftrious men. 

The greateft part of the Riding is freehold property, 
which is evident from the aflonifhing number of free- 
holders refiding in it, the number of copy-holders, or thofe 
who hold by a copy of court-roll, is alfo confiderable. A 
good deal of land likewife belongs to the Archbilhop, 
Colleges, Deans, Prebends, and other church dignitaries ; 
and the inferior clergy, in confequence of inclofure bills, 
are accumulating landed property every year. 
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CHAPTER III, 

BUILDINGS. 


Sect. i. — Houfes of Proprietors. 

F ~pQ defcribe the houfes of the proprietors is perhaps 
foreign to the bufinefs of the agriculturift. Suffice* 
it to fay, that the Weft Riding contains a number of 
magnificent and elegant houfes belonging to the nobility 
and gentry who have property in it. Without pretending 
to enumerate them, we (hall content ourfelves with fay- 
ing, that Wentworth Houfe the property of Earl Fitzwil- 
liam, is without any doubt one of the largeft and nioft 
magnificent in the kingdom. 


Sect, i — Farm Houfes and Offices. 

The farm houfes and offices are, in moft cafes, Very 
inconveniently fituated, being generally crowded into 
Villages or townfhips, and not placed on the lands the 
farmer has to cultivate. Whatever neceffity for this prac- 
tice arole from the circumftances of former times, when 
property was infecure, and expofed to ruinous depreda- 
tions, it is obvious there can be none for it now, when 
thefe circumftances are wholly removed. It is equally 
clear, the nearer the houfes of the farmer are to the lands 
he occupies, the more work may be performed, and con- 
fequently his operations will be carried on not only with 
greater convenience, but alfo at lefs expence. Thefe 
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tiling 0 , 'vc arc happy to fay, are now attended to more 
than formerly, although much room is flill left for fur* 
ther improvement. 

Here we beg leave to notice the fuite of farm-offices y 
lately eredledby the right honourable Lord Hawke, which 
affords an elegant pattern for his neighbours. His Lord- 
fliip has built, for his own ufe, a large farm yard, con- 
veniently formed and fituated, with a threfhing machine, 
a mill for grinding rapecake, flables for 25 hoifes and 32 
oxen, befides cow flieds, barns for hay, corn, &c. The 
whole is furrounded by walls nine feet high, and divided 
by tire barns, flables See. into four yards, two of which 
have ponds, befides the pumps. The flables for the hor- 
fes are placed on the Ealt and Weil fide of the farm yard 
which is free from buildings on the South, and fheltered 
on the North by the barn and ox houfes, which fepa- 
rate it from the principle flack yard. This yard is divid- 
ed from the two others by open hay barns, tiled with flate 
eaves and with chimnies alfo of brick to let out the 
fleam. The average of the boarded granaries amounts 
in length to an hundred and fixty feet, and in breadth to 
21 feet. There are trap doors contrived in them to let 
down the corn, when facked, into waggons which may 
be loaded and locked up at the fame time. The corn iu 
the yard is flacked on wooden frames placed on ftone 
pillars and capes. When we faw it, Lord Hawke pre- 
pofed to make further improvements on it, and to build 
a heufe for his fteward. The whole indeed, forms a 
complete elegant and convenient fuit of farm-offices, co- 
vering from one to two acres of ground, and is in every 
refpedl becoming a nobleman who juflly confiders the 
cultivation of the earth as the moll ufeful and neceflury 
of human employments. 

As nothing contributes more to promote, the hap- 
piutfs and comfort of a farmer, than to have his farm. 
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(leading or offices properly conftrucled and convenient 1 y 
fuuated, we (hall here (late our opinion on the man- 
ner in which thefc buildings fhould be placed, when 
they are intended for the ufa and accommodation of the 
praiflical farmer. 

The farm-houfe and offices fiiould be placed as ne tr 
as poflible in the centre of the farm, provided good water 
can be got in plenty, which ought always firft to be en- 
quired after. The farm yard or fold yard fhould be a 
long fquare proportioned to the fize of the farm, and the 
number of buildings intended to be erected. The barns 
ought to be placed on the weft fide of the yard, the (ta- 
bles and byres for horfes and milk cows on the fouth, 
bvres for feeding turnip cattle, and houfes for lodging 
hulbandry utenfils on the eaft, and on the north open 
(hades, where cattle that are wintered in the ftraw yard, 
may fhelter themfelves during bad weather. 

This affords complete convenience of all kinds, and 
keeps every thing within the reach and fight of the 
farmer, which is an objedl of great importance. 

The dwelling houfe for the farmer, we think, (hotiid 
be placed at a fmall diftance, fay 20 or 30 yards from 
the farm yard, which both removes his family from the 
filth and naftinefs which mull necefiarily prevail where 
cattle are kept, and contributes to prevent accidents from 
fire. 

Where the farmer employs a machine for threfliing 
out his corn, we would recommend that the barn in 
which it is placed, fhould be extended into the flack 
yard, which renders the houfing of the ftraw much more 
convenient than if the machine was placed in the (height 
line of the farm yard ; a row of cottagts for farm fer- 
vants, fiiould be built at a little diftance, fay a hundred 
yards, from the fuite of offices. 

We had occafion to notice the great fize of many barns 
B 2 
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prcfently ufed in the Weft Riding, which, in cur 
humble opinion, are attended with an unneceffary ex- 
pence. The building fucn edifices at firft is not only 
a great burthen upon the farmer, but the intereft of 
the money originally laid out, and the fums required 
for keeping them in repair mult be great, while at 
the fame time thefe unneceffary expences are pro- 
ductive of no real benefit to the farmer. The rea- 
fon aftigned to us for having fuch large barns was, 
that as much of the crop might be houfed as poftible, 
when taken from the field. We can perceive no utility 
from this practice, as corn can never be kept fo well in 
a houfe as when properly Hacked in the yard. It will 
always be found drier and healthier in that fituation 
than when kept long in the houfe, which it mull necef- 
farily be wherever large barns are ufed ; befides, in back- 
ward feafons corn can be got much fooner ready for the 
Hack than the barn, and it is an important article of 
farm oeconomy to have it as foon out of danger as pof- 
fible. 

It is faid houfing of corn fives expence. This we 
doubt, as it will take as many people to put it into the 
barn in harveft, as afterwards, and the difference of ex- 
pence betwixt harveft and common wages will build it in 
the yard ; at any rate, the expence of the barns, and the 
danger of the corn turning mouldy in them, far more 
than exceed every advantage that cap be derived from 
this practice. 

We alfo noticed, that when corn was built in the 
yard, the (tacks were of an obiong form, whereas we 
think it cannot be built in a more eafy and convenient 
manner than in round ones. Thefe may be made of any 
fze the extent of the farm requires, and from their Ihape 
andconftruftion the air penetrates with greater facility into 
the heart of the ftack than when built in the oblong fonr,» 
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Perhaps a good deal of unnecefihry’ trouble is bellowed 
upon covering both hay and corn (lacks, as the draw 
is laid on in great quantities and with as much accuracy 
ns if it were thatched for a dwelling, houfe ; while the 
roping is as ftrongiy applied as if the (tacks were to (land 
for twenty years. We admit that corn ought always to 
be properly fecured, and are far from condemning thefa 
practices becaufe they are accurate, bgt we tliink the pre- 
fent mode of covering (tacks an unncceflary wade of la- 
bour and expcncc, and that the corn will be as well de- 
fended from the weather if half the trouble was faved. 


Sect. 3. — Cottages. 

There is a great want of dwelling houfes for hufband- 
men and labourers ; and this deficiency may be traced to 
the poor laws for its foulce. The farmer, from a dread 
of heavier rates falling upon him, keeps as few houfes 
as pofliblc ; and hence, almoft the whole of the farm fer. 
vants are young unmarried men, who have board in the 
houfe ; while thofe thofe that are ftyled day-labourers, 
refide in the villages. This practice is very troublefcme 
to the farmer : it decrcafes the number of people employ- 
ed in hufbandry ; and has, for its certain attendant, a 
great life of wages. 

We venture to recommend, that proper heufes (hould 
be built for farm fervants, contiguous to every home- 
dead. This will not only promote the welfare, and hap- 
pinefs of that clafs of men, by giving them an opportu- 
nity of fettling in life, which is not at prefent an eafy 
matter, but will alfo be highly beneficial to the farmer 
himfelf, as he will at all times have people within his 
cvyn bounds, for carrying on his labour \ and have them 
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of that defcripticn, that are generally efteemed moll re- 
gular and careful. (<i) 

We alio recommend that married farm fervants fhould 
receive their wages, or at leafl. the greateft part of them, 
in the produce of the foil, which would he advantageous 
to that clafs of people, and not detrimental to their mat- 
ters. Under this mode of payment, they are always cer- 
tain of being fupplied with the neceffiries of life, and a 
rife of markets does not afTe£! them ; whereas, when 
the wages are paid in money, they are expofed to many 
temptations of fpending it, which their circumftances can 
but ill afford, and during a rife of prices are often re- 
duced to the greateft ftraits. In Scotland, farm fervants 
are ufually paid in this manner; they .receive certain 
quantities of oats, barley, and peafe, have a cow fup- 
portcd during the whole year, and a piece of ground for 
railing potatoes and flax. We are aware how difficult it 
always is to introduce new cuftoms, but we are fo fen- 
fible of the beneficial confequences accompanying this 
mode of paying farm fervants, that we earneftly wifh it 
was adopted over the whole kingdom. 
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NOTES on CHAPTER III. 


SeHion 3. 

(<t) The building of cottages contiguous to the farm offices, 
would be a great convenience to the farmer, and of greater ad- 
vantage to the community. T. H- 

Cottages with 3 or 4 acres of land, are very much wanted. 
From the want of a little land laid out to cottagers in every pa- 
rillt, there is a molt crying fcarcity of that almolt indifpenfiblc 
neccffrry for the rearing of children, Milk. Even in the molt 
plentiful and fertile parts of the country, farmers think it their 
interelt to give their fpare milk to the pigs, and they too general- 
ly difeourage the letting of bits of grafs land to cottagers ; whe- 
ther for fear of rendering them more independent of themfelves, 
or that landlords fiiould difeover that cottagers can give higher 
rents, or from what real caufe I know not ; however, the benefi- 
cial effcifts of this plan to land owners, and the poor in the few 
parilhes, as instances where it fortunately obtains, are fo great 
and manifeft, that it is matter of aftonilhment to me, it has not 
been more generally adopted. A number of uitful milk cows, 
kept ainouglt the poor labourers, has a tendency to dilfufe the 
bleffings of plenty, property, and a love of order, in a manner 
molt beneficial to the community; and it is a kind of trade, (that 
of milk) which a poor man and his wife know belt how to man- 
age among their poor neighbours, fo that a very few cows in 
their hands would fupply a pretty large village. 

IV. P. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MODE of OCCUPATION. 


Sect, i . — Size of Farms. 

f J'HE majority of farms are comparatively fmall, and 
few are of that fize as would be confulered in other 
parts of the kingdom as large ones. Upon the arable 
lands we heard of none exceeding 400 flatute acres, and 
for one of that extent there are a dozen not fifty acres. 
In the grafs divifion of the county they are (till Smaller, 
and we often heard the occupier of a hundred acres of 
ground ftyled a great farmer. 

Various caufes might be afligned for land in the Weft 
Riding being occupied in fuch fmall portions. Manufac- 
tures being carried on to fuch extenthas naturallyoccafion- 
ed capitals to be laid out in trade, which, in other counties, 
would be employed in agriculture ; and wherever this is 
the cafe the occupiers of the ground will generally be found 
deftitute of llock for cultivating the ground in an ad- 
vantageous manner, and defective of knowledge in the 
fcience they practice. We hazard this as a general ob- 
servation, without applying it to the farmers cf the Weft 
Riding, many of whom are as enlightened and liberal as 
any of their profeffion in the ifland. 

The proper fize of a farm, is a queftion upon which 
thecrifts have often difputed. In our inquiries, we wiflt 
to be regulated by practical principles ; and although we 
are fully convinced, that a farm cf a proper extent. 
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fuited to the capital and abilities of the pofieficr, o- 
nerates as a fpur to atftivity and diligence, yet we arc 
not advocates for a fyftem that would monopolize the 
lands of any country, by throwing them into the hands 
of a few. 

An improved fyftem of hufbandry, requires that the 
farm upon which it is to be carried on fliould be of fome 
extent, or elfe roomis not afforded for the different crops 
neccffary to complete a perfect rotation of management, 
The farmer, who pradtifes hufbandry upon proper prin- 
ciples, fhoul.I not only have his fields under all forts of 
grain, but likewife a fufneient quantity of grafs and win- 
ter crops, for carrying on his itock of cattle and Ilieep 
through all the different feafons of the year. By laying 
out land in this ftyle, the economy of a farm is fo regu- 
lated, that while improvements progreffively go forward, 
too much work does not occur at one time, nor occafiou 
for idlenefs at another. This, when the expences of 
farm-culture are fo extravagant as at prefent, deferves 
particular attention ; but cannot, in the nature of things, 
be juftly and accurately arranged, where the farm is of 
fmali fize. 

It may be imagined, that the arrangement of farm- 
Jabour, and the cultivation of tiie ground, whatever the 
fize of the farm may be, is but a rule-of-three queftion j 
and that the fmallnefs of the poffefiion only reduces 
the fcale upon which improvements are to be carried 
on. This may in part be true ; but will the refult 
of the queftion be favourable to improvements ? Up- 
on 50 acres, labour may not be afforded for half a 
team ; the inclofures would perhaps be a few acres, and 
the farmer would go to market and buy a (ingle bead, 
thereby affording opportunity for fpending half the year 
in idlenefs, waiting the ground by a number of fences, 
and occafioning more expence than the whole profit 
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Would repay. Thefe things are the neceffary confequcn- 
ces of arranging farm management like an arithmetical 
queftion, and are great drawbacks upon the profits of 
farming. • ■ 

Befides, an improved fyftem of hufbandry requires the 
farmer fhould be pofleffed of an adequate flock, a thing 
in which fmall farmers are generally. deficient. It is an 
old proverb, the truth of which we have too often feen 
exemplified, “ that the poor farmer is always a bad one.” 
Allowing he has knowledge, he cannot reduce it to 
pratftice, for want of the neceffary means. The fmall- 
nefs of the Weft. Riding farms, and the precarious fi- 
tuation of the farmer’s condition, arifing from want of 
leafes, as well as the trammels under which he is oblig- 
ed to work, have, in a great meafure, thrown capitals 
into another line. > Unlefs thefe circumftances are al- 
tered, perfons of abilities, and pofleffed of flock, will 
be induced todefpife the profefiion, and agriculture will 
not be carried on in its rnofl improved flate. 

With regard to the queftion, whether large or Email 
farms are generally belt managed ? we apprehend very 
few words will fulfice. Who keeps good hoifes, and 
feeds them well ? Who makes the completed fallow, 
takes the deeped furrow, and ploughs bed ? Who has 
the greateft number of hands, and fuflicient ftrength for 
catching the proper feafon, by which the crop upon the 
bed of grounds is often regulated ? Who • purchafes the 
meft manure, and raifes the we : ghtieft crops ? We be- 
lieve, in the general, thefe queftions mull be anfwered 
in favour of the large farmer. If fo, it follows that the 
prevalence of fmall farms in the Weft Riding of York- 
Ihire retards its improvement. . < .... ,, i 

It is a popular dodlrine, that large farms are unfriend- 
ly to population, and that they ought to be difeouraged. 
We fufpe£t this dcclrir.e is founded in prejudice, and will 
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not (land the tcft, if accurately examined. No doubt, if 
farms are iucreafed in fize, the number of farmers is lef- 
fened ; this 13 granted: but with regard to .he great 
fcale of population, we are clearly of opinion it is not 
affected. If a more fuperior practice is carried on upon 
a large farm than a fmall one, this mult be accomplilhed 
by employing a greater number of hands. What, there* 
fore, is loft in one clafs, is gained in another. Betides, 
we have often noticed, that upon large farms mod mar- 
ried fervants are kept, which affords encouragement to 
the increafe of population. Upon a fmall farm, from yo 
to ico acres, what is the farmer to do ? he has not fuffi- 
cient bufinefs for employing his attention, and the fmall* 
nefs of hi 3 pofleflion will not allow him to be idle. He 
therefore mull work with his hands, which brings tha 
queition precifely to the fame iffue, as if all work was 
performed by hired fervants j independent of the argu- 
ments we have adduced, that more work is executed, 
and more hands employed, upon a large farm, than upoq 
the fame extent of land divided into fmall ones. 

It has given ns furprife to obferve many perfons tak* 
ing it for granted, that by increafing the fize of a farm 
you neeeflarily decreafe the number of the people, 
without confidering that if the management is equal 
in every refptcl, the population mud be cxaftly the fame, 
with the exception of one or two farmer’s families. They 
tell you that cottages are pulled down, whereas the large 
fanner has occafion for more cottages than the fmall far* 
incr, as he cannot keep fo many houfe fervants, and is 
often under the neccffity of building new houfes, in order 
that the number of fervants he keeps may be accommodate 
ed. A11 attentive obferver will finile at the doleful pic- 
tures often exhibited by fuch alarmifts, which, to do them 
juftice, are not original ones, as they have been borrowed 
from former times. In a word, wherever work is carried 
C a 
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oti, it mud be done by employing hand*, and wherevd 
work is executed in the molt perfect manner, the great- 
eft number of hands muft be employed. If the fyliem 
carried on upon the premiles is improved, the population 
muft of ccurfe be increafed ; the one is the caule, the 
other is the c fleet, and practice and daily experience ju- 
flifies the conclufions we have drawn. 


Sect. 2 Rent. 

It is difficult for us to fay what may be the real rent 
of land. We could not, with propriety, pufh the far- 
mer upon this point, when he was ignorant what ufe we 
were to make of his anfwer ; and even where we got 
fufficient information of what was paid the laaadlord, we 
found there was a long train of public burthens, over and 
abov.-, which could not be eafily afeertained. There is, 
ill the firlt place, the land tax, which is uniformly paid 
by the tenant, and generally amounts to is. per pound 
upon the real rent. 2dly, The tithes, which are levied 
in fo many various ways, that it is impoffible to fay 
what proportion they bear to the pound rent, much de- 
pending upon the adlual ftate of the farm, and not a lit- 
tle upon the character and difpofition of the drawef. 
Upon arable lands, where they are annually valued, the 
payment of money may be from 5s. to 8s. per acre, in 
forne cafes more. gdly, The roads, the expence of 
which to the tenant is about L. 7 per cent, upon the 
rent. 4thly, The poor rates, for which no fixed fum 
can be fet down. The loweft we heard of was i8d. in 
the pound ; and the higheft 8s. ; but from the very 
nature of the tax they are continually fluctuating, and 
finte our fuivey was made are greatly increafed. 5thly, 
The church and conftables dues, which are about is. in 
'.he pound From all thefe things it may be fuppof- 
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ed, that in many places the fums payable by the farmer 
the church, the public, and the poor, are nearly as 
great as the nominal rent paid to the landlord. It will 
appear furprifing to many, that rents are higher for grafs 
fields than for thofe under the plough (a). This is how- 
ever actually the cafe, and we account for it in the fol- 
lowing manner. When in grafs, few or no tithes are 
paitl, at lead the burthen is comparatively light. The 
want of leafes, the reftriiftions commonly impofed, and 
the payment of tithes do not operate half fo feverely up- 
on the grazier as upon the corn farmer. The grafs far. 
mer has few improvements to make ; he goes on in the 
fame courfe from year to year ; and the want of a leafe, 
though it keeps him from the certainty of poirdTton does 
not hurt him fo far as to cramp his operations (l/). At 
Settle and Skipton, we found that land let fo high as 40s. 
and 50s. per acre, while, from the belt accounts we 
could receive in the corn country, 20s. and 30s. was 
then confidered as a high rent, and in many places it was 
much lower (c). 


NOTES on Sett, t- 

{a) This is true in the cafe of land of the belt quality. Inferior 
land is ufually improved by being brought into a good courfe of 
tillage. T. York, Efqs 

(i) The rent of palture and meadow land is higher, I believe, 
in molt countries, than that of arable, and for reafons fimilar to 
thofe here given. Anonymous. 

15 ut if the peculiar burdens affecting com land were removed, 
this would nut be the cafe. R. B. 

(r) Grafs produfls have of late been at a higher proportional 
price than corn. Foreigners can frequently underfdl us in our 
own corn markets; not fo in thofe for grafs products: Fat beef 
mutton, butter, milk, &c. are bad articles for importation. The 
tithe will ever be an inducement to turn the balance from corn 
to grafs in many cafes. A Yirhjhire Freeholder. 
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Sect. 3 — Tithes. 


This is an important article, which well dcferves the 
minuted confideration of the Board of Agriculture. Fot 
reafons to be afterwards mentioned, we decline invedi- 
gating the confequences attending the payment of tithes, 
whether they are confidered as a part of the tenant’s rent, 
operating in direct proportion to his indudry or abilities, 
or as a tax originally impofed for certain purpofes, which 
circumdances have now totally changed. That it may 
be feen that the fuppredion of what we formerly faid 
againd the payment of tithes, either by an annual valua- 
tion, or by an exaction in kind, docs not proceed from 
any change of principle, or alteration of fentiments, v/e 
fubjoin an extract of a letter from Sir John Sinclair re- 
fpedting this part of our furvey, which we are authorifed 
to publifli in our own vindication. 

“ In drawing up this work, there is only one redric- 
“ tion, which I wifli to impofe upon you ; it relates to 
“ the payment of tithes, a fubjeil of great deiicacy and 
“ importance, which regards only the fitter kingdom, 
“ confequently it is a point with which we North Britons 
t( have no particular occafion to interfere. I wifh, 
therefore, that in your report, any particular difcuffion 
“ of that fuhjedt may be avoided.” 

After the reduction thus laid upon us refpe£ting 
this article, it would be improper to fay more than 
that the real intered of the country is concerned in 
having tithes regulated as foon as pcflible. 

In a moral point of view, every well difpofed perforl 
mud lament that the collection of a tax, originally de- 
figned for the fupport of religion, fliould now be the 
means of creating difrefpect for its minifters. There 
are no arguments receiTary to prove, that where the 
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ciergyman differs with his parifnioners upon this fubjeft, 
the ufefulnefs of his office is totally fruitrated ; which 
makes not only the practice, but even the profeffion of 
religion be disregarded. 


StiCT. 4 — Poor's Rates. 

Tint expence of fupporting the poor is another 
burden on the poffeffors of land, which has of late 
greatly increafed. In a diftrid!, fuch as the Well 
Riding of Yorkfhire, where employment abounds for 
perfons of all ages, and even for every child who is 
able to do the lead work, it muff excite great fur- 
prife, that the poor fhould be fo numerous, and the 
rates fo exceffive. While we feel mod fenfibly for the 
infirmities of old age, and are fully of opinion, that 
due attention ought to be paid to the diltreffcs of thofe 
who are unable to fupport themfelves, we cannot pafs 
over this important fubjedf, without offering a few re- 
marks on the laws prefently in force for regulating their 
fupport. 

Previous to the period when the Reformation took 
place in England, the poor were fupported at the mo. 
naileries, and other houfes of the irregular clergy, it be- 
ing then underffood, that this was one of the purpofes 
for which tytheS were paid to thefe houfes ; and after 
the fuppreffion of the monalleries in 1543, great cla- 
mours enfued over the whole kingdom,' in confequence 
of this fupport being withdrawn. The poor conti- 
nued in a deplorable ftate till the 43d year of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, when the laws for regulating their 
fupport were firft enaded, and whatever were the mo- 
tives which operated upon the minds of our legiflators 
to ena£t fuch laws, experience has proved, that the falu- 
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tary confequences which they expefted from them, have 
been totally unfounded. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer in his fpeech, I’eh- 
ruary 12. 17 y6, when Mr Whitebread moved the fe- 
cond reading of the bill, for regulating the wages of 
labourers, exprefled his fentiments upon the conltruc- 
tion of the prefent laws for fupporting the poor as fol- 
lows. 

“ That the poors law's of this country, however wife in 
their original conflitution, had contributed to prevent the 
circulation of labour, and to fubftitute a fyllem cf compli- 
cated abufes in room of the evils which they humanely 
meant to redrefs, and by engrafting upon a defective plan 
defective remedies, they produced nothing but confufioti 
and diforder. The law's of fettlcment prevented the work- 
man from going to that market, where he could difpofe 
of his indultry to the grearelt advantage, and the capitalist 
from employing the perfon who was belt qualified to 
procure him the belt returns for his advances. Thefe 
laws had at once increafed the burden of the poor, and 
taken from the colie£tive refources of the ftate, to fup- 
ply w'ants which their operation had cccsfioned, and to 
alleviate a poverty which they tended to perpetuate.” 

With thefe fentiments we entirely concur, and cannot 
but regret thtir not being followed up with a bill or bills 
for eradicating the evils fo juflly complained of. In f.nft 
the poors rate is the moll unequal tax in Britain. It falls 
entirely upon the poll". Hors of land and houfes, while the 
trading and moneyed interell of the kingdom, pay nothing 
but for the houfes they occupy. When firft eflablilhed, the 
commerce and manufactures of England were in their in- 
fancy, and confequently, permanent or landed property 
was confuiered as the only thing upon which an afleflment 
could be inrpofed. The circumdances of the country being 
changed, and the number of the poor greatly increafed 
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in confcquence of manufactures, it appears fair and rea- 
fonable that they fhould now bear their fliare of the bur- 
den, and not call it wholly upon the landed or territorial 
interelt of the hingdojn. 

It is within our knowledge, that the prefent mode or 
fupporting tire poor, Iras in fevoral parts of the kingdom 
prevented the introduction of manufactures. The land- 
ed interelt, from dear bought experience, to prevent the 
increafe of the rates, have absolutely refefed to allow 
manufacturers to fettle in their bounds, knowing that 
their ellnbliflrment is always accompanied with a long 
train of public burthens. This, from the iniquitous law 
for regulating fettlements, is entirely within their power, 
and they cannot be blamed for executing this feif defen- 
five meafure fo long as the prefent laws for fupporting 
the poor are allowed to remain in force. 

But the principle of the poor’s law is to impofe a tax 
on the indullrious, to be paid to the profligate («). It 
was not many years after it was palled, when the famous 
long, containing thefe lines, 

Hang furrow, cnjl away care, 

The purijh is bound to maintain us, 

was fung in the ftreets of almoft every city in England ; 
and if we refort to experience, or obfcrvation, we will 
find that this fentiment too generally prevails, and con- 
tributes to render the lower ranks more thoughtlefs and 
extravagant, in the days of health and ftrength, than 
they would otherwife be (b). 

But is no attention to be paid to the diftrefles of the 
poor ? Moll ccrtajfUy they are entitled to every mark of at- 
tention. We only contend, that this ought to be fhown to 
thofe who deferve it, and that the burthen of their fupport 
ought to fall in an equal manner upon all ranks, in propor- 
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tion to their abilities. We grant at once that tl.ofe who Irom 
age, c|ifcafe, or debility, arc unable to provide for thent- 
lelves, ought to be furniflied with the means of fubfulcnce 
by the community with which they are con ne fled ; but w e 
prpfume, that tlie provident fupport held out by the pre- 
fix nt laws, goes much beyond what is necdTarily required 
for thefe ends, and that while they are in force, the num- 
ber of the poor will continue to increafe. Holding cut 
large funds is the fure way of occafioning an increafe, as 
n'otwithftanding the rates have inertafed four- fifths at 
Icaft fir.ee the beginning of this century, the number 
of the poor, under the flcurilhir.g ftate of commerce, 
manufactures, and agriculture, have alio increaled. In 
Scotland where employment is much fcarcer, and wages 
not half fo great, the lower ranks by being temperate 
and frugal, net only bring up largo families, but arc fel. 
dom a burden upon the parifh. We are acquainted 
with country parifltes, the population of which is 
confiderablc, and the rental betwixt 5 or L. 6cco, 
while the charge of iupperting the poor does not cx* 
cccd L. Co, a confiderabie part rf which is cclivct- 
td at the church door on Sundays, in the way cl volunta- 
ry charity, and adminiftcicd by the ciders or the kirk 
feffion. In a word, we are decidedly of opinion, that the 
prefent laws for fuppotting the poor are founded upon 
erroneous principles, being net only ciiftrefling to the 
public, but detrimental to indultry, and contrary to 
found morality, and real religion. 

*• But how is the matter to be mended ? hew is induftry 
to be encouraged among the lower ranks, the indigent 
and difirefied pauper luppotted, and the burden fultained 
in an equal w ay by thofe capable of bearing it ? We r.n- 
fwer by going to the bottom of the evil ; by repealing 
the prefent poor laws, and cnadling others more agreea- 
ble to the fituaticn of the country ; by annihilating the 
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iniquitous law for regulating fettlemcnts, and allowing 
every man to fettle where he can find work ; by making 
public fupport, not a matter of right, but of favour, which 
may be with-held if the object is undefetving. Thefe 
things would cor.tiibute to amend the difpofitions of the 
lower ranks, would convince them that fobrlcty, regula- 
rity and temperance were the qualifications which would 
i/.fare them relief, when old age or debility required 
public afiiftar.ee, and the practice of tliofe moral quali- 
ties would nccetTuriy decreafe the number of tliofe .who 
flood in need of fuch relief. 

Perhaps the belt mode of fupporting the diflrtfled, 
would be a law obliging every houfehoider to contribute a 
certain part of his income toward the I’upport of thofe who 
flood in need of public relief; the Aim to be optional, and 
the contributor when in diilrefs to draw from the fund in 
proportion to his monthly, quarterly, or annual payment : 
To this fund might be added a permanent tax upon land- 
ed property, fay L. j per cent, upon rents, in lieu of the 
prefent rates, as there is no reafon why the poffeffors of 
land fitculd get entirely free of a burden which has af- 
icclcd them for near two centuries. Our o'ojedt is to 
prevent an increafe of the rates, and to throw the charge 
of fupporting the poor upon the public at large, not to 
emancipate landed property altogether. This plan, upon 
the whole, is fomething fimilar to thefe of the friendly 
focieties; (which cannot be too much, encouraged,) and 
if eftubliihcd in every parifh, and the funds adminifter- 
< d by a committee of contributors annually chofen, would 
prevent thefe peculations fo grievoufiy complained of 
under the prefent fyftem, and in a great meafiirc, 
put public charity or a (Tilt a nee on its proper bafis. We 
throw out this hint, forbearing to enlarge upon it, un- 
der the hope it will be taken up by others more verfant 
in fuch affairs. 

D a 
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Mr Sicckdale at Knarefborougb, a gentleman of great 
intelligence, and much verfant in bufinefs of this nature, 
has furniihed us with the following information concern- 
ing the adminiflration of the poor laws. 

InEaflcr week, overfeers of the poor are generally no- 
minated from the mod fubllantial part of the townfhip 
by two juflices of peace, to ferve for one year, whofe 
bufinefs it is to provide books for their accounts, fettle 
thefe of the preceding overfeers, lay a pound rate for 
the maintainance of the aged and infirm, as well as in- 
fant poor within their refpeflive townfhips, by fetting 
them to fuch work as they can perform, and thefe 
powers are in puTfuance of two achs of parliament, viz. 
43d Eliz. eh. 2d and 17th Geo. 2d ch. 38th. 

All impotent poor of whatever age or defeription, 
are entitled to parochial charity in the place where they 
are then refident, until the lalt place of their legal fettle- 
ment be found ; and then on complaint of the church- 
wardens and overfeers to the juflices of the peace, they 
can obtain an order to remove the paupers to fuch their 
place of fettlement ; and if the places to which they arc 
fent are diflatisfied, and think they ought not to be fad- 
died with them, they may appeal to the next quarter 
feffions, whofe determination is generally final, but is 
fubje£l to the revifal and reverfal of the Court of King’s 
Bench ; but the paupers muft be maintained by the in- 
habitants of the place, where the juflices fent them to, 
till fuch final determination. 

A pauper may come into any parifh, but he cannot 
gain a fettlement there by fuch intrufion, for he may be 
taken before two magiflrates and examined as to his fet- 
tlement, and then removed ; but he may gain a fettlement 
by renting L. 10 a year ; continuing forty days in the 
parifh after giving notice thereof in the church ; by ferv- 
ing an apprcnticefhip to fome occupation or trade ; by 
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liireing for a year; by paying parifli rates, or ferving as 
a parifh officer ; or by coming into the place with a cer- 
tificate, figned by the church wardens and overfecrsof the 
poor of any other place, acknowledging he belongs to 
them, and they will receive him back when chargeable ; 
but this certificate muft be allowed by two juilices. 


NOTES on Sc 3. 4 . 

(a) No attention is paid to their morals. Their drunkennefs 
and profligacy is connived at, or rather encouraged. Vice is ra- 
ther in efleem, than held in detc-ftation. Hence their earnings, 
in profperous times, are fquandered in debaucheries, intlcad of 
being laid up againft the day of adverfity. Their avowed refource 
is the never-failing poor’s rate. A Freeholder. 

(i) I believe there is much truth in tiicfe obfervations. TV. D. 

I am perfectly in this opinion ; for in the little village where I 
live, the poor are treated with the utmoft kindnefs and humanity ; 
1 know of no inftancc where they are become more expenfive, in 
proportion to times pall. Ride a horfe with a flack bridle, and 
he will (Uimbfe lefs ; be will depend upon his own efforts. So it 
is with the lower order of mankind : the more bountiful we are, 
the more heedlefs and extravagant they are. I fprak of the haugh- 
ty and infoient ; the aged and helplefs will, I trull, ever meet with 
tendetnefs and com.palficnate aflillance from their fellow-crea- 
tures. A Toikjhlre Farmer. 
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Sect. $.+—Lmfis. 

The greateft part of the 1 ind in this diftricft is not oc-* 
cupied under the guarantee of a leafe, the occupiers be-* 
ing generally bound to remove upcn a warning of fix 
months. Where leaf's are granted, their duration is from 
3 to 2 t years; but three-fourths of the land is poffcffed 
from year to year, and this pradlice, which to us feems 
deftritdllve of good farming, is upon the increnfe, although 
the Duke of Norfolk (a) and feveral other proprietors, 
much to their honour ar.d profit, act othcrwife (/’). 
The duty we owe to the public, from the office entrufted 
to us, renders it neceflary that we fnould defcribe the 
ruinous confecjucnccs accompanying the want of leafes, 
and how abfurd it is to expert that the ground will be 
improved by perfor.s who may be turned out of their pof- 
feffions, whenever the proprietor, or more properly fpeak- 
ing the Reward appointed to manage his tflate is dif- 
pefed, by caprice, wiiim, enmity, or incerefted motives, 
to give them a warning of removal (e). 

That celebrated agricultural writer, Arthur Young, 
in his Political Arithmetic, publiflied twenty years nge, 
has fa i el that, “the improvements which have taken 
place in England, have been aim oft owing to the cuRorh 
of granting leafes, and that in tiiofe counties where it 
is umifun! to grant them, agriculture continues much in- 
ferior to what it is to bo found where they are ufual.’* 
-If this dodlrir.e be admitted, (and in our opinion it is 
founded upon principles that cannot be difputed,) the 
general cuftom of not granting leafc3 in tire ciiftricl we 
are now treating of, muft deferve tcprehenfion ; and if 
we are .to judge of its liufoandry by the rule litre laid 
down, we would be under tire neceffitv of declaring, 
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that however Ilourifiiing tlie country may be, and 
however much it may be improved in every branch 
of its agriculture, flili if leafes had been granted, and a 
futurity thereby offered to the farmer for enjoying the 
fruits of his labour, thtfo improvements would have in- 
creafed ; and confcquently the intereil net only of the 
public, but alfo of tiie proprietors themfelvcs, would have 
been materially promoted (d). This is an important fub- 
jtcl, and well deftrves the attention of every landed 
gentleman in the kingdom (<•). 

Before a farm can be put in proper order, a confickr- 
able time mu ft elaple, and much money mult be expend- 
ed. The fruits of improvements are not trained all at once, 
ami a number of years are required to accqnptifh the 
bed tiigefled plan. Suppofe, for inftance, a perfon en- 
tering to a farm that was worn out and exhauited by 
long and fucceflive tillage, and that lie wifnes to refrclli 
the land by laying it down in grafs 5 it will be fix years 
at lead before he can go over it all with fallow, and un- 
lefs he fow it down cican, he is neither doing the land 
nor himfelf juftiec ( f ). If lie continues it in grafs five or 
fix years more, which is little enov.'h time for ground 
l'o exhaufted, it will be found that near twenty years 
finult take place before he receive the reward of his im- 
proved cultivation ; and to receive this reward he has a 
claim both from his fuperior management, and as an 
incitement to his future indailry : but what fecurity has 
he for this reward, or what incentive has he to indudry, 
if he fits upon the premifes by virtue of an annual Ieafe (g). ■ 
In the miuli of his career he may be interrupted by a 
jix niznths ivaruingy and the toil of his hands, and the 
fruits of his improvements, go to another. Thcfe are 
not imaginary apnrehenfions, but are founded upon 
real and folid principles *, ar.d which will operate lefs 
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or more upon every farmer, according to his fituaticn and 
circumltances (Z>). 

Many cafes of a fimilar nature might be put, but from 
the above we hope it will appear, that before any fub- 
flantial improvements can be cxpecled from the far- 
mer, he mull have the fecurity of a leafe, for affording 
him time to reap the fruits of thefe improvements. There 
is, in the courfe of farming, as much often laid out in one 
year, as many fucceeding crops can repay*; in this cafe, 
where the farmer has a leafe, he looks to a future period 
for being reimburfed : if he has none, can it ever be ex- 
pected that any man of common fenfe will throw away 
his money by improving another perfon’s eftate, and 
call himfclf upon the mercy and diferetion of his land, 
lord for time and opportunity to gain it back again ? The 
farmer who would do this, is not guided by the fame 
principles that influence the reft of mankind. 

The more a farm is improved, the greater the quantity 
of manure laid upon it, the cleaner the fields, the richer 

* We fliall give one inftance to corroborate what is here faid. 
A farmer of our acquaintance had an acre of rich niofiy meadow 
ground, which was totally unfit for ploughing, and could fcarcc 
carry the weight of a beaft in the dried funur.cr months. In or. 
der to make it crop with the red cf the field, he drained it com. 
pletely ; and, as from the ftrength of the roots cf the herbage 
it would not plough to advantage, he digged the whole of it lhi s 
iValbn with the fpade, and propofea to lime it after the iirtt crop, 
when it is expefted the ground will be confolidated. The ex- 
pences were, 

Calling drains - - - - -L.41J0 

Gathering flones, driving them, and filling tip the drains 5 18 o 

Digging the ground, which, from the ftrength of the 
roots, was a fevere operation - - - 4100 

Total expcncc L. 15 3 o 

Bcfides the exptnee of lime, which will be L.6 more. 

Query, Would he have improved this meadow with, 
out a leafe ? 
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the padures and meadows, the completer the fences, 
and the more convenient the buildings and olliccs, are 
air circumftances that may operate agaitift the farmer 
who has no leafe, and be the means of alluring a cove- 
tous neighbour to attempt w re ding his pofltlhon from 
him, or may be ufed as arguments by a defigning [toward 
for railing his rent.' Such being the cafe, every confi- 
derate nian is deterred from expending a halfpenny more 
than he is neceflarily obliged to do j and therefore it 
follows, that the withholding leafes is a real and certain 
obftacle in the way of farther improvements (/'). 

We might alfo mention arguments of another knd 
for granting leafes, which, however contemptuoufly they 
may be viewed by others, have great weight with us. 
The farmer who fits without a leafe, has not the 
privilege of thinking and afting for himfelf •,* it is 
needlefs to bring forward arguments in fupport of this 
propofition, for it cannot be contradifbed. We have 
often heard it faid, that the liberty enjoyed by the farmer, 
and the fecurity afforded by the conflitution to his pro- 
perty, were the principle caufes why agriculture flou- 
rifhed more in this ifland than in other nations. We 
beg leave to inquire, where is the liberty enjoyed by 
the farmer who fits without a leafe ? his words and 
a£lions are under the mod abfolute fubjeflion to another, 
who carries along with him a never failing argument 
upon all occafions. Let the abjedt fituation of fach a 
man, placed under a capricious landlord, be confidered, 
his befl actions may be mifinterpreted ; he is expofed to 
every indignity without daring to complain: or if the 

* We were informed the tenants on an eilate in the Will 
Riding had got warnings of removal, merely bccaufe they bad turn- 
ed Mcthodijls. There are not many landlords that find fault with 
their tenants for being religious (k). This infiance is only given 
to fliew upon what trivial grounds removals art made. 

E 
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fpirlt of a man gets up in him,, what fscurity doe9 the 
conftitution afTord to his fituation ?f If he has made im- 
provements, the fruits of them are wrelted from him by 
an arbitrary removal (/). Another farm cannot always 
he got, and he may be turned upon the wide world 
without the hopes of redrefs. A prudent man will re- 
flet upon thefe thing?, and if he is fo critically fituated, 
will often rather part with his natural rights than expofe 
himfelf to mifery : he may have a numerous family ; his 
farm may be doing well with him; he may have con- 
trafted an affection for his natale folum, and be uncer- 
tain, if he makes a change, how he is next to be put up. 
The picture may be Itill higher coloured ; but from the 
above we contend, that the want of aleafe precludes the 
farmer from acting as a free agent, and renders his pro- 
perty infecure and precarious [tn). • ' 


(•)■) The curtoni of the country in allowing what is called till- 
age, and half-tillage, to the out-going farmer, is no reimburfement 
for any improvement he may have made. The time of entry is 
at Candlemas, and the incoming tenant enters to the wheat that 
j? fovvn, and to the labour done upon the farm by his prtdeaf- 
for ; for thefe things, as well as the manure laid on, and the grals 
feeds fown the preceding year, he is allowed ; but as for money 
expended upon buildings, inclofures, drains, or other fuhfiantial 
improvements, whicii add to the permanent value of the propc,- 
ty, be receives no reimburf-ment at all. ... , • 
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NOTES on SeH. 5. 

. (a) His maxim is, “ let them thrive }” — too many adopt the 
contrary maxim, “ keep them down.” 

A Freeholder. 

Ext radl of a letter from a gentleman near Sheffield to Mr Bronwt. 

“ The whole of the extenlive eftates of his Grace the Duke of- 
Norfolk, in this neighbourhood, are, generally (peaking, let up- 
on leafes of si, 42, 63, and 99 years. For farms the firft is the 
ufual time granted ; but where any extenfive ereftions have been, 
or are intended to be made upon the premifes, there is no diffi- 
culty of procuring a leafe for any of the longer terms condition-- 
ally, that in proportion to its length there is a certain increafe of 
they early rent put upon the property. Perhaps no ftrenger in- 
ftance need be adduced, in favour of leafes for a term of years 
being granted to the occupiers of landed property throughout the 
kiugdoms, than the beneficial effefts which refult to the commu-. 
nity in this neighbourhood, from this liberal fyftcm being pur- 
fued by his Grace’s agents.” 

. . ' • » * \ 

(A) I fincerely with every proprietor thus fenfible of his own 
intereft, and that of his country; for, without a leafe, the molt 
ufeful member of focicty is degraded to a Have. He is not only 
debarred from managing his farm in the fpirited manner he would 
wifti, but, if he is near his landlord, he is afraid of either riding 
on a good horft, or putting on a good coat. In ihort, he mult 
neither think nor aft for himfelf, but be for ever fubjeft to the 
whim and caprice of thofe he lives under. There arc, no doubt,, 
many exceptions from this, myfelf among the rejl ; but it is too often 
the cafe. Happy are they, (without a leafe), whofe landlords are 
of too liberal a difpofition, even to fuller them to feel the want 
of one. -ri Torkjktre Farmer. 

This is the greatefi. obftacle to improvements, and every well- 
wifher to his country ought to exert himfelf in helping to remove 
it. It can never be expefted that hufbandry will be brought to 
any tolerable degree of perfection, unlefs the occupier has the 
fecurity of a leafe. It is true we have a few gentlemen, wh». 
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much to their honour and intcrcR, have afted upon fuch prin- 
ciples as entitle them to confidence ; but the time may come, 
when, by the courfe of Providence, thcfe refpeftable charaftcrs 
may be removed, and we may be thrown into the hands of per- 
foi's who will take advantage of our indultry. Adieu then to 
future experiments and future improvements — for the belt far- 
mers would in fitch cafes be the grtateft fufferers. 

A Farmer. 

(r) The tenantry arc very much plagued by attorney /l, wards, 
& c. who mult have butinefs, or otherwife make it. 

A Freeholder. 

{a) So flrong a cafe doth not ufually occur. If a land-owner 
was fully i'atislied that the tenant was willing and able to do all 
thefe things, he would aft wifely in granting him a fuitable leafe. 

T. Fork, Efq. 

Anfeuer . — The cafe occurs every day. It is the landlord’s fault 
if he docs not procure a tenant able to do what is neceflary ; and 
unlefs he give him a leafe, he cannot expeft him to be willing. 

R. B. 


(r) Let them but grant leafes, and they will moft afluredly ex- 
perience the heart-felt fatisfaftion of beholding their eftates im- 
proved, and their tenants happy. A Ycrkfdre Farmer. 

(f) The juftnefs of the reafoning here ufed, appears incon- 
teftible. Anonymous. 

(e) Some landlords confider their tenants as merely Rewards 
or bailiffs, and raife or lower their rents according to the price of 
corn. A more vague criterion cannot he adopted than this ; for, 
on many farms, a high price of corn is the effeft of an unfavour- 
able fcafon. Now, it is well known, that high price is ftldom a 
compcnfation for bad crops, and the farmers rich years, arc thofe 
in which a moderate price of corn is the effeft of an abundant 
crop. 
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A Favourable Sbozuery Sea/on. 

Barley, 5 quarters, at 26 s. - - - L. 6 10 o 

More ft raw per acre ... . 0100 


L. 7 00 

IV. P. 


An Unfavourable Dry Seafon. 

Barley per acre, 3 quarters, at 40s. • L. 6 jo o 

Balance againft high price - - - too 


L. 7 o o 

If) In my opinion, thefe are unanfwerable arguments in re- 
fpedt of leafes. Mr Colley. 

( i ) The reafons here affigned, in favour of leafes, are fo power- 
ful and well founded, that it is hoped every unprejudiced liberal 
minded proprietor will fee it is his beft intereft to grant fuch fe- 
curity to the occupiers of his land. A Farmer. 

(i) Many gentlemen in the county of Eflex, to 'the diftinguifhed honour 
both of their ItaJs and their bturls, have difniiffcd their tenant! for being 
Diflenters, though poffcfTcd of every other requiflte of character and con- 
duit. — Curious proofs of an enlightened age J Anonymous. 

He who deferts an eftablifhed religious rule, that aids him in the 
performance of every moral duty, for that mifguided zeal, which wanders 
in caprice and error, is not the perfon in whom confidence can be fatis- 
fadtorily placed. I do not by this ohfervation intend to oppofc the prac- 
tice of granting leafes; — on the contrary, 1 think it founded on equity ; 
but the tenant to whom they arc granted, lhould pofiefs J! utility in reli- 
gion, as it is the moft powerful incentive to the obfcrvance of moral 
obligation. ’ IV. Fox. 

Anfwer . — The above ohfervation is weak, illiberal, and abfurd. Thfi 
writer fuppofes no metal duty can be performed without the pale of the 
Church ofEngland ; and in faS, goes the length of denying fro and viator 
to any perfon who deferts the eftahliihment. R. B. 

(/) Yet a compenfation might be fettled by law, including e- 
very poffible improvement as a part of ftock in trade, to be paid 
to the quitting tenant. I confefs I would not take a farm on leafe 
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and tie myfdf to pay high rent and encrcafing taxes , whatever 
may happen during the term, to raife the out payments, or abate 
the price of prod tufts. - P. 

(ot) But a long leafe renders the value of the property very pre- 
carious, and dependent entirely on the good will of the farmer. 
There will be loop holes in the belt contrived covenants, which a 
knave may take advantage of j and, if he can pay his rent, the 
landlord mult go to law, the iflue of which is precarious. 

M.Jfrs S. P. fcf M. 

A ii/hver . — How can the landlord’s property be injured by the in- 
dependency of the tenant ? It might with much greater proprie- 
ty be urged, that the independency of the tenant will enable him 
to cultivate his fields in a fuperior manner than he could do, il* 
his condition was different. If the tenant implements the cove- 
nants contained in his leafe, where will the loop holes be, which 
will give him advantage over his landlord ? If he does not, a fum- 
naary proccfs can eafily be brought to compel him. R. B. 
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Sect. 6 .^— Covenants in Ltafes. 

The covenants which fubfift in the agreements for 
land betwixt landlord and tenant, are many and various. 
We were favoured with copies of feveral of tliefe agree- 
ments, and had opportunities of feeing others in the 
hands of the pofl'dlbrs. We {hall give an abltraift of 
the claufes contained in fome of them now before us. 

In one ofthefe, the covenants are as follow: The 

landlord fets the grounds for 10 years, and gives entry 
to the land on the ad day of February, and to the houfes 
upon the 12th of May: the rent to be paid in equal 
portions, at the firlt term of Whitfuntide and Martin- 
mas thereafter, Relerves the liberty of hunting and 
filhing on the premifes, and the property of all mines 
and quarries, and the iron ore, coal, lead, or other mi- 
nerals contained in them. Referves liberty to go into 
the inc'.ofures to cut and dig trees of all kinds, with ac- 
cefs to carry them off. The tenant obliges himfelf to 
pay all taxes, as well parliamentary, as other ones al- 
ready impofed, or to be itnpofeJ during the currency of 
the leafe, without defalcation from the rent. Obliges 
himfelf alfo to eat all his hay and ftraw upon the pre- 
mifes, and to dung a part of his meadow ground every 
year. Agrees not to plough any of his old pafture un- 
der a penalty of L. 10 per acre, nor to have above one 
fourth of his farm under the plough at one time (<j). 
s The leafe alfo contains a great many claufes, about 
attending courts, repairing fences, grinding malt and 
corn, &c. &c. See. which it is unneceffary to mention. 

In another we obferve the following conditions : 
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Reftiicled from ploughing any of the meadow or 
pafture land. 

Obliged to fallow the third part of the tillage land 
annually, and to lay two chalders of lime upon every 
ilatute acre. 

To pay all parliamentary and parochial taxes at pre- 
fent exilting, or that may be laid on during the con- 
tinuance of the leafe. 

To keep up all fences roads, bridges, &c. upon 
the farm, 

To pay the rent within twenty days after it be- 
comes due, under forfeiture of the lcafc. 

To pay a penalty of L. to for every acre not ma- 
naged agreeably to the covenants, over and above the 
rent. 

Conditions of a third leafe; 

Entry to the farm at Candlemas. 

Rent payable at Whitfuntidc and Martinmas thereaf- 
ter. 

No bay or flraw to be fold. 

No meadow or pafture to be ploughed without con- 
fent of the proprietor. 

When land is fown down for grafs, to be done with 
12 buJJjels of fine ha y feeds, and 4 lbs. of Dutph 
white clover per acre. 

Tenant removeable at 6 months warning. 

In other leafes we faw, the tenants were exprefsta 
prohibited from breaking up all grafs lands that have 
lain 6 years, which renders the fituation of the paflurc 
and meadow fields as immutable as the laws of Media 
and Pcrfia were of old. In fhort, the very nature of 
mod of the fubfifting covenants are ddtruclive to 
improvements i and, as it was v-ell faid by Mr Pot- 
ter at Tadcallcr»-“ A good farmer will manage much 
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belter wanting them, and as for a bad farmer, they ne- 
Ter will mend him.” 

The following is copied from a paper given us, and 
is the fubitancc of the covenants entered into on the 
eftate of that benevolent and public fpirited nobleman, 
Earl Fitzwiiliam. 

The tenant covenants to keep all the buildings and 
fences in repair; to pay all parliamentary and pariih 
taxes ; not to plough up grafs land without confent of 
he landlord ; not to take more than 3 crops of corn be- 
fore a fallow; to lay 11 cart-loads of dung upon every 
acre fo fallowed ; not to fell any hay, draw, or other 
fodder from off the premiles, hut cat and confume the 
fame thereupon; to fpread all the manure aiding from 
tire premifes upon fomc part thereof, and leave the lalt 
year’s matmre thereupon. The landlord covenants to 
allow the tenant, on quitting his farm, which is by 
the cuRom of the country at Candlemas, what two in- 
different nerfons fhnll deem reafonable for what is, ge„ 
nerally called full tillage, and half tillage, being for the 
rent and aiTcffments of his fallow ground, the plough- 
ing and managing the fame ; the lime, manure, or other 
tillage laid thereon ; the feed foxvn thereupon ; tiie lowing 
and harrowing thereof; aifo for the flowing, harrowing, 
manuring, and managing any turnip fallow', which he 
may leave urtfown ; aifo lor any clover feed fown on the 
premifes, ami harrowing and foiling in of fuch feed; 
and for every other matter and tiling done and perform- 
ed in a hufbandry.like manner on fuch fallow lands, in 
the two laft years of the terms; aifo for the Lit jvaj's 
manure left upon the premifes; anil for any manure and 
tillage laid upon the grafs hind. 

The primary error of the Yorklhire huffvmdry conf Its 
in net giving the tenant a fecurity of pcllellion for a rea- 
ion ab Ie time ; and the feconJ, and no lef, important 
F 
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error, arifes from the re(lri£Hons impofed daring thd 
time he occupies his farm, which prevents him from 
changing his management, or of adapting his crops .to 
the nature of the foil he poffefles. Agriculture is a 
living fcience, which is progreffively improving, confe- 
quently what may beefteemed a good courfe of cropping 
at one time, may, from experience and obfervation, be af- 
terwards found defe&ive and erroneous. 

That particular covenants in a lcafe are obftacles to 
improvements cannot be difputed ; for the very nature of 
a covenant fuppofes that the practice to be regulated by 
it had arrived at its tie plus ultra, and could net be mended. 
Thefe covenants or reftrictions fubfift more or lefs in eve- 
ry leafe we heard of ; and the fhorter the leafe the more 
numerous they are. In annual leafes there appears an 
abfolute neceflity for them ; as the farmer, from having 
no certain profpedl of enjoying his poffefiion, would o- 
therwife be tempted to difregard every branch of good 
hufbandry. 

It will hardly be allcdged, in defence of this practice, 
that agriculture has already arrived at its utmoft pitch of 
perfection, and that improvements in that art can be 
carried no farther. \Y r e will not fuppofe that any per- 
fon acquainted with the fubjedl will offer fuch defences. 
The very appointment of the Honourable Board, for 
whofe confideration this is drawn up, is a public tefti- 
rnony that the practice of hufbandry may fliil be improv- 
ed. But how is this to be done if the farmer, who is 
the firfl wheel of the agricultural machine, be reltri&ed 
in his management ? If the crops he is to fow be mark- 
ed out by the drawer of his leafe, how are more approv- 
ed rotations to be introduced ? The fadt is, that all good . 
farming is local, and mult in a great meafure be regula- 
ted by the foil and the weather. It is therefore abfurd 
to lay down in a leafe particular rules for a number of 
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years practice ; as, from circumflnnces, many fields arc 
often both richer and eleaner after carrying 5 or 6 crops, 
than others are after two; confequer.tly, without leaving 
thefe things to the wifdom and judgment of the farmer, 
the ground can never be properly cultivated, nor made 
to produce its greateft value (/>). 

Reflriclions in a leafe nect-flarily fuppofe that the fra- 
mer of them pofl'efled more knowledge of farming than 
he whofe operations are thus to be directed (c). We leave 
the public to judge whether this can aflually be the cafe 
or not. I.eafes are often copied from one generation 
to another, without paying any attention to more recent 
improvements. How is it poffible for an attorney, or 
fcis clerk, to lay down rules for the farmer’s direction ? 
Allowing it is the fteward, or even the proprietor him- 
felf, that di£lates thefe rules, we are warranted to fay it 
is naturally impolfible they can be wifely and judicioufly 
framed ( d ). Laying afidc the confideration of their fetter- 
ing the farmer’s mind, and clogging his operations, fuch 
reftrictions or rules may, from alteration in markets, be 
unprofitable ; and from the viciffitudes of feafons impro- 
per to be executed. 

Every farmer knows from experience, that the proper 
manner of cultivating land is only to be learned from 
an intimate acquaintance with the nature of its foil, and 
that what is very good management upon one farm, is 
often very bad upon another. The covenants fuppofe all 
to be alike, that grafs is of equal benefit on all lands, 
and that the fame quantity of lime fliould be adminiiter- 
ed to a light loam as to a flrong clay. Befides, in fram- 
ing thefe covenants, it is taken for granted that a perfon 
from curfory view, is at once able to determine upon the 
belt mode of management, for the endurance of a whole 
leafe ; or, in other words, that his judgement is equal to 
that of the whole tenantry of an eftate. In fhorr, retlric- 

F2 
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tions are inimical to all pood husbandry. They fink the 
farmer into a Rate of ir.fignificanc;. They contract his 
mind, and lock tip his ideas from fearching after new 
fchtmes, which is the only method by which improve- 
ments can ever be found out ; and therefore it follows, 
that a continuation of covenants is highly detrimental 
not only to the public goed, but even to the interell of 
the proprietor liimfelf, by lefiening the rent that a fu- 
perior- cultivation, arifing from a fpirit of improvement, 
would be able to pay (e). 

We are ready to admit that general rules of manage- 
ment are very proper in leafes, fuch as, to keep the 
farm in good order, to confume all the ftraw raif- 
ed upon it, and to fell no dung. Thefe reftriclions 
we will allow; and every good farmer .will follow 
them whether he is bound to do fo or not. Nay, 
we will go farther — If leafes of a proper duration were 
granted, it is very reafotiable that the property of the 
landlord iliould be p rote Red by rcftricling claufes for 
< the 3 years previous to their expiration. Cut after all, 
it will be found that no claufe can be inferred, befu'.es 
the general ones already mentioned, that will ferve to 
enhance the value of the land, except obliging the farmer, 
to leave a proportional quantity of fuch land in grafs at 
the expiration of the Itafe, and fpecifying the manner in 
which that land is to be fown down. Oilier claufes ferve 
only to difirefs the farmer, but will never promote the 
interell of the landlord (/). 
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NOTFS on SeB. 6. 

(a) Some of thefe covenants are of fuel) a pernicious nature, 
that no man who wi flies well either to himfclf or the public, 
would undertake to perform them, unlefs in particular cafes and 
lituations. T. H. 

Rather than enter to a farm upon fnch conditions, I would fell 
off and go to America ; and I fincerely wifli every farmer in the 
kingdom to be of my way of thinking in this refpefft. 

A York /hire Fanner. 

(h) If the covenants are framed to fccure the prafticc of the 
mod approved courts of hulbandry, they do not bar the tenant 
from improvements. It is in the fuperior cultivation of thefe 
crops, that his (kill is to appear; and he is rather aided, in my 
opinion, than fettered, by having good rules to govern him. 

IV. Fox. 

. Anfwer. — There is a good deal of fephiftry in the above obfer- 
vation: Mr Fox firfl fets up a man of draw, ». e. be fuppofes the 
covenants to be fo framed, as to fectire the mcli approved courfe 
of hufoandry, and then argues upon their utility. It almofb 
makes one lofe p.. ticr.cc to hear of rules being laid down for go- 
verning the farmer. Agriculture is a living fcicnce, which is pro- 
greffively improving, confcquently what maybe efteemed a good 
rule one year, may, from experiment and obfervation, afterwards 
be found erroneous and defective. R. B. 

( e ) I agree in this opinion, and conceive that it is worthy the 
confideration of the proprietors in general, whether covenants in 
leafes, to compel the occupiers to a certain routine of crops, (be 
the fea fons what they may,) until the lad three or four is for their 
benefit. Injurious to the tenant it certainly is, and in my humble 
opinion, highly improper. IV. D. 

(ei) Comparifons arc invidious; however, the cflatcs which are 
under the immediate infpe&ion and controul of their owners, are 
ufuaUy ditlinguilhablc by the fuperiority of their cultivation ; and 
the eftates of abfentees, and others who affign full power of ma* 
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pigement to tenants, without covenants or reflriilions, are geno 
rally remarkable for their flovenly and impoveriflied conditions. 
JVloft improvements have been made and introduced by men of 
education and fortune ; by them agricultural knowledge is diffu- 
fed, by precept, by example, by publications, and converf.it ion, 
and, in fine, by fuch wholefome covenants as the tempers of their 
tenants will bear. It appeared by a work publitbcd fome years 
ago, called the “ Northern Tour,” that many well informed 
gentlemen refilled at that lime upon their cflates in Yorkshire, 
who practifed a very improved fyfietn of agriculture; if fuch 
Should be induced to refign the fiudy of it to illiterate farmers, 
the knowledge would immediately fall into decline; and if, by 
chance, an ufefnl improvement fliould be difeovered in one coun- 
ty, ages might pafs axvay before it would be introduced into ano- 
ther. T. York, Efu 

Avf'unr . — We have noticed, ,in a curlbry manner, a feiv of Mr 
York’s obfervations ; but the one notv before us requires a flri-il- 
er examination: It goes the length of aliening, that agricultural 
improvements can only be advantageoufiy executed under the 
controul and infpctHion of landed proprietors, and, if well found- 
ed, would, in a great meafure, overturn what is faid in this Sur- 
vey upon the important articles of leafes and covenants. 

It is fafiiionable for landed gentlemen to attribute the merit of 
^agricultural improvements to their own body, and to accttfe the 
farmers of ignorance, obfiinacy, and inattention to ufeful difeo- 
veries. We might here inquire, Ilow it comes about, that land- 
ed gentlemen claim a fuperiority over the operative farmer in ru- 
ral knowledge, while they tacitly allow people of every other 
profcfiion to pofii fs greater knowledge in the various occupations 
which they practice ? That many proprietors have introduced 
end encouraged improvements, we are not to deny ; but to fup- 
pofe that mojl improvements have been introduced by their 
means, or that their management mutt neccflarily be fuperior 
to that of the actual farmer, is extravagant and abfurd. 

Agriculture, though apparently a fintple feicnce, is only to be 
learned by a diligent attention to praftices and circumflanccs, 
which, in the language of the world, are below the notice of men 
of falhion and property. Are we to expert, that perfons of this 
defeription are to rife with the fun, and to toil till he goes down, 
in fuperintending the different precedes of farm management ? 
This is never to be expefted ; their education and habits of life 
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rendering them unfit for fuch fedulity ; and the confequences at- 
tending the want of it have been evident, whenever proprietors 
Hepped out of their own line to farm any confiderable part of 
their ettates. While they farm for convenience or amufement, 
their intention is laudable and innocent ; but it would only be 
paying them an unmeaning compliment to fay, that improve- 
incnts can be more judicioully introduced, or more frugally exe- 
cuted, under their infpeilion, than under the direction of pro- 
feftional men, whofc fubliftecce mult ncceflarily depend upon the 
luccefs of their exertions. 

Mr York’s Gift aflertion i?, “ That efiates unde*r the imme- 
diate infptiSion and controul of the owners, are ufually diftin- 
guifhed for the fuperiority of their cultivation ; and the efiates of 
abfentces, and others who afiign full liberty of management to 
tenants, without covenants or reftriCtions, are generally remark- 
able for their flovenly and impoveriihed condition.” Without 
inquiring into the juftice of this companion, (which, at the fame 
time, we fufpeft to he erroneous) we beg leave to remark, that 
Mr Y. takes up the fubjeCt more according to the prefent narrow 
and limited condition of the tenantry, than if their lituation was 
meliorated and improved. During our furvey, we heard of few, 
or rather of no, tenants who were allowed diferttionary manage- 
ment, and the portion of our report upon which he founds this 
cbfervation, was w rote under that imprefiion. If we were wrong 
in faying, that the majority of tenants had no leafes, and that 
they poflifled their farms under what we thought ruinous and 
deflruclive covenants, our errors, in thefe refpedts, ought to have 
been pointed out; but as the account which we gave of the na- 
ture of the connexion betwixt landlord and tenant is not contra- 
dicted, we are warranted to fuppofe it is fairly Hated. Again, 
with regard to the pernicious tendency of covenants; that they 
fettered the mind, and cloggtd the operations, of the farmer, w ere 
improper in many cafes, and impracticable in oiheis, he docs not 
oiler a lingie argument in refutation of our doctrines, but con- 
tents himlelf with running a comparifon which, at this diltance, 
it is morally iinpofiible for us to follow out. 

in the Weft Killing, the fundamental error that takes place in 
the management of eftates, arifes from confidering the tenant as 
penciling little more knowledge than the horfe he drives, and as 
deftitute of abilities to manage the ground in a proper manner. 
Hence proceeds the numberlefs covenants which are to be found 
in every agreement for land, which only fetter the tenant, and 
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prove detrimental to the public intered, without being of ufc or 
advantage to the landlord. It can hardly be fuppofcd, that pcr- 
fons of the mod libera! principles will take land under Inch arbi- • 
trary conditions, nor are v.e to expert that the operations of , 
thofe who do fubtnit to them, are to be carried on with equal vi- 
gour and fpirit, as if the management was left to their own know- 
ledge and judgment. 

Mr York appears to make lip his mind in conformity to the 
prefent f; Item, without attending to what might he done by the 
tenantry', if that fyllrm was altered. This is not doing judice to 
the furveyors; for the fcope of their arguments go to fliow, that 
ifleafes of a proper duration were granted, and freedom of ma- 
nagement allowed, the exertions of the tenant would increafe, 
and confequently the public good would be promoted. It can . 
never be known what a farmer will do, unlcfs the fecurity of a 
leafe i3 previously granted him, and without giving him that fe- 
curity, it is unreafonalle to expeft he will improve the ground 
he pofiefl’es. 

There cannot be llronger proofs exhibited of the happy confe- 
quences refulling from free ar.d open leafes, than the great and 
fnbdantial improvements executed in all the cultivated counties 
of Scotland, which no man in his ftnfes would have undertaken 
without that fecurity. Excellent farm houfes and o faces have • 
in many places, been eroded ; open fields have been indofed ; 
wet lands have been drained ; and lands, formerly unproductive 
■wades, have been brought into a comparative high date of cul- 
ture. Whereas, if Mr York’s fentiments were jud, the country, 
indcad of being improved thereby, would have been reduced to 
utter dedication. 

And pray, has the value of the landlord’s property been leflen- 
sd by thefe leafes ? According to Mr Y. a dreadful havoc might 
be expefted at their conclulion ; the buildings and fences would 
be in ruins ; the land exhauded ; and a great fall of rent the un- 
avoidable confequcnce. No fucb things have, however, happen- 
td } the tenant, knowing he cannot tcourge the ground, except 
for two or three of flic concluding crops, without fcourging hiin- 
dlf, naturally does every thing to render the land fertile and p>-o- 
duflivc, and, indcad of rentals decfcadng, they have increafe- 1 
in a two fold degree greater than in the bed cultivated counties' 
of England. 

Another of Mr York’s afiertions is, that if gentlemen of land- 
property refign the dudy of agriculture to illiterate farmers, as he 
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is pleafed to (tile them, the knowledge of that fciencc would fall 
into decline, and ufeful difcoveries would not be diftcminated. 
We arc at a lofs to difcover where we recommended fuch a re- 
lignation to the landed proprietor, and apprehend the field of a- 
griculture is wide enough for both. It furely does not follow, 
becaufe we recommended the granting of leafes free from 
u folds and pernicious reftridions, that the proprietor was there- 
by to be denied liberty of farming any part of his eftate, cr the 
whole, if he thought proper ; and it certainly will be grant- 
ed, that any fcheme which contributed to enlighten the fanners, 
would of courfe forward the circulation of agricultural improve- 
ments with double rapidity. 

According to Mr York, the landed gentlemen of the Weft 
Hiding poffefs infinitely more knowledge of hulbandry than the 
adual farmer. They promote improvements by precept, by ex- 
ample, by publications, by their converfation, and ftill more by 
the wholefome covenants they prefcribe for their tenants ; which are 
auminiftered, not according to the nature of the foil they pofiefs, 
as ought to have been the cafe if covenants were ufeful, but ac- 
cording “ as the temper of their tenants will bear them wit h- 
out meaning the fmalleft dilrefped to the proprietors of the Weft 
Riding, we beg leave to fay, that if what we have ftated be juft, 
the merits of the caufe would be directly reverfed. In a word, 
the bounties of Nature are always difperfed with an equitable 
hand ; and, while the fee-limple of the ground is conferred upon 
one man, the talents and abilities for rendering that ground fertile 
and produdive, are generally bellowed upon another. R. B. 

(f) Tt rnuft be abfurd beyond all doubt, to fuppofc fuch a thing. 
If the farmer is a fenlible man, let him have liberty without re- 
Itraint, and if he does well for himfclf, he moft certainly will do 
fo for his landlord : If he is otherwife, he is not fit for a farmer ; 
for it is my opinion, to be a proficient in agriculture, and in the 
knowledge of fiock, requires as much ftudy and application as 
any other fcience. A good education is a very neceflary ingredi- ' 
ei t in making a good fanner, and the want of it is a very great ob- 
lti udicn to improvements, by contrading the idtas, and render- 
ing the faculties incompetent to the contemplation of theoretical 
knowledge. But ail the education, and all the experience that 
can be united with the greateft ablities, can never be lliown to 
perfedion in a farmer, without a leafe. 

A York/hire Farmer. 
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(/) Theft are fpirited, but very juft remarks. Mr Culley. 

If the proprietors of land were furc of always getting ten- 
ants that would aet properly, there would be no need of reftriA- 
ing covenants ; but this is not always the cafe, and there are many 
inftanccs of eftates being much injured by exhaufting crops where 
tenants were not properly reftrifted. That many covenants arc 
ufelefs or hurtful, I readily admit ; but covenants may be fo fram- 
ed, that a tenant Iball have ample liberty to take fuch crops as he 
ft) all think proper, and to propofe fuch modes as lliall benefit 
himlclf, without injuring his landlord. Mr Bailey. 
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CHAPTER V. 

IMPLEMENTS. 


yN no practice are the farmers of the Weft Riding more 
r- defective than in the conftru&ion and management of 
their ploughs and wheel- carriages. Thefe are material 
articles of rural ceconomy, and are generally moft per- 
fe£t where the belt hufbandry prevails. 

The Rotherham plough hasbeen heard of overthe whole 
ifland, and was invented by Mr Jofcph Foljambe, of Eaft- 
wood, in this Riding, about feventy years ago. Mr 
Foljambe got a patent for this plough, which he after? 
wards fold to Mr Staneforth of Firbeck, who at . firft 
gave the liberty of ufing it to the farmers for 2s. 6 d. 
each. Mr Staneforth afterwards attempting to raife this 
premium to 7s. or 7s. 6d. the validity of the patent was 
combated and fet afide, on the ground of its not being 
a new invented plough, but only a plough improved. 
It does not fall within our province to inveftigate the 
caufes of this decifion ; but certainly if Mr Foljambe dc- 
ferved to have a patent right in the firft inftance, for his 
invention, that right was in no fhape affected from the 
circumftancc of ploughs being conftru&ed long before 
his time. 

The dimenfions and conftruftion of this plough will 
appear fufticiently evident from the following draught 
and description : 

G 5 
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Hock with teeth, to admit of more land being given to 
the plough, and vice versa. 

Ditneti/icttf of the Rotherham Plough. 

b . ft, inch. 

Front the end of (lilt B to point of ") 

the Share G - 7 4 I 

° > whole length.. 

From the end of Beam A to ditto 

of ditto G - - 3 o J 

1 Length of the beam A A - 60',. 

Width of the head in the widelt 

part D - • - 14 

Ditto of Ditto at E - o y ] 

Ditto of (hare behind the wing 

at/ - o 3i 

Length of furface on which the - 
plough touches the ground 
EG - - 2 ici J. 

Height from ground to top of 
beamwherecoultergoesthrough 1 8 

Width between ftilts at the end 
B B - - 2 6 

' Height of ditto from the ground x 1 1 

Weight of wood and iron work, about x | Cwt, 
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This plough, with a few trifling alteration?, is ufed 
over the whole diftri£t, and from being commonly call- 
ed the Dutch plough, we are inclined to think mult have 
orriginally been brought from Holland by Mr FoJjambe. 
The faults of this plough are more owing to the manner it 
is wrought, than to the principles on which it is conftruft- 
cd ; for the horfes being in many places yoked in a line 
renders it neceffary to turn the beam confiderably to the 
furrow, in order to give the plough what is technically 
called land. Owing to this erroneous manner of pla- 
cing the beam, the horfes draw in a contrary direction 
to the {bare and coulter, which makes the plough go un- 
iteady, and from the difference betwixt the diredtion of 
the draught, and the head on which the (hare is fixed, 
the force of the refiftance mult neceffarily be increafed, 
and the work imperfedtly performed (zt). 

Notwithftanding the neceflity of turning the beam to- 
wards, the furrow is entirely owing to the cuftom of 
yoking horfes in a line, yet we obferved, even when 
horfes were yoked abreaft, that the ploughs had all more 
or lefs of the fame direction. The fock or (hare is much 
broader in the point, than thofe we are accuftomed to 
life, which mull make them difficult to work on gravel- 
ly foils, and even in clay, when the ground is dry. 

The pra&ice prevailing over at lead one half of the Rid- 
ing, of yoking horfes in a line, is truly abfurd. Horfes ne- 
ver work fo eafy or draw fo equal as when yoked a-breafl, 
cr in pairs, nor will the work be done well in any other 
manner ; if the ground is in that fituation as not to bear 
a horfe on the imploughed part, it is unfit for labouring 
and ought not to be touched. But this cannot be fuf- 
tained as a reafon for this pra£lice, as we repeatedly faw 
three horfes in a line, fometimes even four, ploughing 
tender clover leys. The plea of cuftom and prejudice 
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Is well known, and can only be affigned for fuch au 
al>furd and unprofitable practice. 

We are clearly of opinion, that every part of plough- 
work may be executed by two good horfes if they arc 
properly maintained. We fpeak from what is daily done 
on our own farms, where land fully as ftrong as any we 
faw in Yorkfhire is conftantly ploughed with two horfes, 
and from any thing we faw during our furvey, a deeper 
furrow is generally taken. There is no queftion but 
where land is hard and ftiff, fo much work cannot be 
done in a given time as upon lighfer foils. But this argu- 
ment will have the fame weight whatever number of hor- 
fes are yoked ; all we contend for is, that two good horfes 
yoked abreaft, in a plough properly conflrufted, are able 
to plough any ground when it is in a proper fituation for 
being wrought. 

It is proper to notice, that owing as we fuppofe to 
yoking horfes in a line, the work is often very defe&iveljr 
executed. There is hardly a flraight ridge to be feen, 
and the ridges are generally kept too flat, not being fuf- 
ficiently high for fetting off the winter rains. We ob- 
ferved this particularly between Thorn and Snaith, where 
xiotwithftanding the land is incumbent on a wet bottom, 
yet the ridges were narrow and not gathered oxTthe flat. 
At the fame time it gives us pleafure to add, that the 
land near thefe places was much neater ploughed that} 
any we faw during our furvey. 

We often remarked, that the land was ploughed too 
{hallow, which not only occafions the paiture of the 
plants to be curtailed, but alfo expofes them to be burn- 
ed up by drought in one feafon, and drenched by moif- 
ture in another. We would lay it down as a rule never 
to be departed from, that all landfllould be ploughed in 
direct proportion to its depth, and that where the foil 
will admit, it ought to be done fubflantially. 
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The farm carriages are carts and waggons of various 
dimenfions. The carts in general are out of all propor- 
tion, being far too narrow, and, what is worfe, of great 
length, which makes them heavy on the fhaft-horfe when 
going down hill, and to have the contrary fault in the 
afcent. 'lhey are difficult to unload, when employed 
in driving out dung or performing any home work; and 
from the (ides folding inwards, inltead of cafting out to 
the wheel, hold much lcfs than at firft fight they might 
be thought to do. They are drawn by a, 3, and 4 
horfes, and are very unhandy about a farm (A). The 
waggons are both upon broad and narrow wheels ; but 
whatever way they are mounted, they prove in the high- 
eft degree deftru£live to the roads, and, in our opinion, 
are not of the fmalleft advantage to the farmer. 

About Rotherham and Sheffield, the carts and waggons 
are of the following dimenfions : 

Carts with 3 horfes, narrow wheels, 7 feet long, 3 
feet 6 inches wide, 1 foot 8 inches in depth ; weight a- 
bout 12 cwt. . . 

Waggons with 4 horfes, narrow wheels, 1 2 feet long, 
4 feet wide, 1 foot 8 inches in depth ; weight about a 
ton. 

We fuppofe that carts of a fhorter ccnftru&ion, and 
rather wider, with Tides throwing out to the wheel, and 
of a fize to be drawn by 2 horfes, are preferable 
to thofe prefently ufed. If a; perfon will atten- 
tively confider the manner in which horfes do work in a 
cart, he will foon be convinced of the impropriety of 
yoking too many together. We are decidedly of opi- 
nion, that the lighter the cart, and the fewer the horfes, 
the more loading will proportionally be carried; at the 
fame time a great faving will be made in the impor- 
tant articles of tear and wear. 

There is another branch of agricultural implements 
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remaining to be defcri'oed, that is, the thrclhing ma- 
chine ; which, in a public point of view, may be confi- 
dered as the greatell practical improvement ever intro- 
duced into this illand. 

No part of farm-work caufes fo much lofs and vexa- 
tion to the farmer, as the procefs of feparating the corn 
from the draw, and various methods have, in different 
ages, been adopted for accoinplithing this operation. 
The ancient inhabitants of Afia and Egypt, where agri- 
culture is fuppofed to have had its origin, knew no o- 
ther method than that of inclofing a fpot in the open air, 
and fmoothing it with clay rolled hard ; this was the 
threfhing floor. The corn being next fpread in (heaves, 
oxen were turned in, and kept. in motion till the bufi- 
nefs was done. “ Thou flialt not muzzle the ox that 
« treadeth out the corn,” Deut. xxv. 4. 

If (Elian may be believed, the Greeks were neither 
fo merciful or cleanly in this circumltance. They bef- 
meared the mouths of the poor animals with dung, to 
keep them from tailing the corn under their feet. Hilt, 
Animal, 1 . 4. ch. 25. 

Machines were next invented, in different countries, 
made of planks or beams, (tuck over with flints or hard 
peggs, to rub the ears between them, others to bruife 
out the grain by fledges or trail carts 

Dicendum et quae lint duris agreltibus arma 

Tribula, traheeque, et iniquo pondere raftri. 

The tranllators of Virgil, from Father Ogilvy down- 
wards, have included the flail iu tiffs defeription. 

The fled, the tumbril, hurdles, and the flail. Drydev. 

Ttibulum, however, was certainly the machine firft 
deferibed for the fingle purpofe of feparating the grain 
from the hulk or chaff. At what period of time the flail 
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took place of the former awkward machine, is not known 
with certainty. Prcfident Goguct fays, that the Turks 
and many of the Italians, have not yet adopted it. The 
barbarous Celts, accuftomed to fire and fword, made 
Ihort work. They burned the draw, and inftantly de- 
voured the grain ; and it is faid this cuftom continues in 
fome parts of the Highlands of Scotland to this day. 

In Britain, till within thefe twelve years, the flail may 
be faid to have been the only infhument employed for 
threlhing corn ; but previous to that period, feveral at- 
tempts were made to conltrudb machines for performing 
that laborious work. The firft attempt which we know 
of with certainty, was made by an ingenious gen- 
tleman of the county of Eaft-Lothian, Mr Michael 
Menzies, who invented a machine that was to go by 
water, upon the principle of driving a number of flails 
by a water-wheel, but from the force with which they 
wrought, it was found the flails were foon broken to 
pieces, and confequently the invention did not fucceed. 

Another threlhing machine was invented about 1758, 
by Mr Michael Stirling, a farmer in the parifii of Dum- 
blain, Perthlhire. This machine was nearly the fame 
as the common mill for dreffing flax, being a vertical 
{haft with four crofs arms, inclofed in a cylindrical cafe, 
three feet and a half high, and eight feet diameter. 
Within this cafe the firaft, with its arms, were turned 
with confiderable velocity by a water-wheel, and the 
fheaves of corn being let down gradually, through an o- 
pcning for the purpofe, on the top of the box, the grain 
was beat off by the arms, and preficd with the draw 
through an opening in the floor, from which it was fe- 
parated by riddles lhaken by the mill, and then cleaned 
by fanners alfo turned by it. The great defcdb of this 
machine was, that it broke oil the ears of barley or wheat, 
inltcad of beating out the grain, and was only fit for oats. 
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A third fpecies of a threfiiing mill was attempted by 
two gentlemen in Northumberland about 1772, viz. Mr 
Elderton near Alnwick, and Mr Smart at Wark, nearly a- 
bout the fame time. The operation was performed in their 
machine by rubbing in head of beating. The unthrefh- 
ed corn was carried round between an indented drum, 
of about fix feet diameter, and a number of indented 
rollers arranged around the circumference of the drum, 
and prefied towards it by fprings, fo that when the drum 
revolved, the grain was rubbed out in palling between 
it and the rollers. This machine was found, on trial, 
even more dcfettive than the former, as it not only 
bruifed the grain, but did very little execution, though 
the Northumberland furveyors, either from inadvertency 
or miltake, would arrogate to that county the invention 
of the threlhing machine now in ufe, from which this 
attempt was obvioully different*/. 

The late Sir Francis Kinloch of Gilmerton, Bart, hav- 
ing fcen the Northumberland machine, attempted to im- 
prove it by inclofing the drum in a fluted cover, and in- 
ftead of making the drum itfelf fluted, he fixed on the 
outfide of it four fluted pieces of wood, capable of be- 
ing railed a little above the circumference of the drum 
by means of fprings underneath, fo as to prefs againft 
the fluted cover, and rub Out the grain as the (heaves 
parted round between them ; but, finding that it bruif- 
ed the grain in the fame manner as the Northumberland 
machine did, he fent it to Mr Andrew Meikle at Know- 


* In a coiYtfpondence with thofe gentlemen on this fnbjedt, 
they authorife us to fay, that, from recent information, they are 
now convinced the flatement given by them in the Northumber- 
land Survey is defective, and that they are fatisfied the merit of pvr- 
feUing the machine, as fpecified in the patent, belongs folely to Mr 
Meikle. ' , R. Be 
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mill, in his neighbourhood, in order to have it rectified, 
if poflible. 

Mr Meikle who, for feveral years, had been making 
many trials of different machines for the fame purpofe, 
after repeated experiments with Sir Francis’ mill, found 
that it was conftrudled upon wrong principles, and that 
heating muff be had recourfe to, inltead of rubbing. lie 
therefore, in 1785, made a working model, turned by 
water at Knowmill, in which the grain was beat out 
by the drum, after palling through two plain rollers, 
which were afterwards altered for two fluted ones. Mr 
George Meikle, fon of the former, being at Kilbegie, 
the refidence of Mr Stein, agreed to ere£t a machine of 
this nature for that gentleman, upon condition of Mr 
Stein furnifliing all the materials, and paying him for 
the work, only in eafe the machine anfwered the defired 
purpofe . This was agreed to, and the machine was 
completed in February 1786, being the firfl ever made. 
It was found to work exceedingly we!!, and the only 
alteration made from the above mentioned model was, 
that, inftead of plain rollers, fluted ones were fubfti- 
tuted. In confequence of this fuccefsful attempt, a pa- 
tent for the invention was applied for, which, after a 
confiderable oppofitign from a perfon no ways concerned 
in the invention, was obtained in April 178'J. 

Thefe machines have now fpread over all the corn 
counties of Scotland, and have lately been fucctffsfully 
introduced into the northern counties of F.ngland, 
though, ftrange to tell, they are fcarcely known in the 
fouthern and bell cultivated parts ! During our progrefs 
in the Welt Riding, we faw a few of them, which were 
wrought by 2 horfes, and leemed, fo far as that flrength 
would allow, to perform the work in a fuflicient wav. 

Where farms are of fmall fize, it would be fuperfiuous 
to recommend the erection of large machines, as the 

II 2 
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intered of the original outlay would be a heavy drawback 
from the advantages ; but, under contrary circumdances, 
we are decidedly of opinion, that a machine of grerj 
powers, provided with two rakes or Ihakers, and two 
pair of fanners, is the molt profitable one for the poffef- 
for. By a machine of this kind, when wrought by horfes, 
the grain is complctely-thre filed and cleaned, at little more 
expence than is paid for cleaning it alone when threll.ed 
by the flail, independent of the additional quantity of 
corn produced by the powers of the machine ; and when 
wind or water is fubdituted indead of horfes, the faving 
is confidcrably encreaftd. 

A horfe machine of the greatefl powers, with the ap- 
pendages of rakes and fanners, may be erected for one 
hundred pounds, and when wrought by wind, for two 
hundred pounds independent of the buildings and fixtures 
which are required. It would be unfair, however, to 
charge thefe to the account cf the threfhing machine, as, 
even upon a middle fized farm, a greater extent of build- 
ings is required for barn work, when the corn is fepa- 
rated from the draw by the flail, than when the opera- 
tion is performed by the threfhing machine. 

From the mod minute attention we could bedow on 
this fubjeef, we are confident an extra quantity of corn, 
equal, in ordinary years, to five per cent, will be given 
by the threfhing machine more than by the flail, befides 
innumerable other advantages which accompany that 
machine. Indeed, the lofs by the flail has long been pro- 
verbial, and the bed of farmers were obliged to fubmit 
to Ioffes of this nature, becaufe they could not be reme- 
died ; but with the threfhing machine no corn need be 
led, as every particle of grain is fcurched off, when the 
machine is cor.drudlcd upon right principles. . 

The expence cf horfe labour, from the er.creafed value 
of the animal, and the charge of his keeping, being an 
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object of great importance, we beg leave to recommend 
that, upon all fizeable farms, that is to fay where two 
hundred acres, or upwards, of corn are fown, the ma- 
chine fhould be wrought by wind, unlefs where local 
circumftances afford the conveniency of water, which is 
always to be preferred. Many perfons recommend what 
they don’t pra£tife ; but the furveyors of the Weft Riding 
are not in this predicament : Upon their farms the ma- 
chines are all driven by wind, and upon two of them 
horfe machines are annexed, which prevents every incon- 
venience that might arife during a tratt of calm weather. 

Wind machines were, till lately, expofed to dangerous 
accidents, as the fails could not be fhifted when a briflc 
gale arofe, which is often the cafe in this variable climate. 
Thefe difagreeable circumftances are now efledbually pre- 
vented by the inventive genius of Mr Meikle, and the ma- 
chine may be managed by any perfon of the fmalleft dif- 
cernment or attention. 

The whole fails can be taken in, or let out in half a 
minute, as the wind requires, by a perfon pulling a rope 
within the houle, fo that an uniform motion is preferved 
to the machine, and the danger from fudden fqualls pre- 
vented. 

Where coal? are plenty and cheap, fleam may be ad- 
vantageoufly ufed for working the machine. A refpec- 
table farmer in the county of Eaft Lothian works his 
machine in this way, and being fitusted in the neigh- 
bourhood of a coalliery, is enabled to threlh his grain at 
a trifling expence. 

The quantity of grain threfhed in a given time, mull 
depend upon its quality, on the length of the ftraw, and 
upon the number of the horfes, or ftrength of the wind, 
by which the machine is wrought } but under favourable 
circumftances, from eighty or ninety bufliels of oats, or 
from forty or fixty byfhels of wheat, may be threfhed and 
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cleaned in one hour. This we can fpeak of with cer* 
tainty, becaufe we have threfhed the above quanitics our- 
feives -, but it is from clean dry grain only that fo much 
will be done in that period. 

In a word, the threfliing machine is of the greateft uti- 
lity to the farmer, and from it the public derives a vail 
additional quantity of food for man and beaft. If five 
per cent, is added to the national produce, it is as great a 
gain as if the national territories were increafed one 
fever.th more than their prefent flze, for this additional 
quantity of grain is produced without any other expence 
than the money laid out in eredling the machines, no 
more feed is fown than formerly, nor more labour em- 
ployed, and tnefe articles, with the rent, have always been 
taken as equal to two thirds of the produce. 

If thefe things be true, and we are confident whoever 
is acquainted with the fubjeft, and ferioufly inveftigntes 
the extent of the beneficial confequences arifingfrom the 
threfliing machine, will acknowledge them as fadts, we 
beg leave to fay too much cannot be done towards re- 
warding the inventor. Mr Meikle has hitherto, from 
caufes unneceflary to mention, received little benefit from 
his patent tight, which has been fcandaloufly encroached 
upon ; and if public munificence fhould dver be employ- 
ed in rewarding the authors of ufeful inventions, it can- 
not be bellowed upon a perfon who has a greater claim. 

As a farmer's capital ought never to be laid out in ex- 
penfive building, or works of an extraordinary kind, we 
are humbly of opinion, that the fums neceflary for erect- 
ing machines, fhculd, in the firft inflance, be expended by 
the landlord, and the tenant taken bound to leave them 
in a workable (cndition at his departure. Many farmers 
have capitals fufficier.t for undertakings of this kind, but 
the great body of that profeflion would be injured by 
fuch outlays, as they would thereby be deprived of the 
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means of improving their farms in other refpedls. Be- 
fnles, as every improvement, at the long run, centers in 
the pocket of the proprietor, it is but fair and reafonable 
he Ihould contribute his moiety of the expence laid out 
in procuring it ; and in many cafes he would be benefited 
in the firll inftance by the eredlion of threlhing machines, 
particularly where new farm Headings are to be built, as 
fewer houfes would of courfe be neceflary. 

Mr Meikle’s patent right having been lately called in 
queftion we beg leave to fay a few words more in his fa- 
vour. If any machine conltrudled upon fimilar princi- 
ples to thofe contained in the fpecification of his patent 
was previoully eredted, let it be pointed out, and we will 
give up the caufe. The old Northumberland machine, 
which did not threfh, but bruife out the corn, is now 
laid afide, while Mr Meikle’s, or, which is the fame thing, 
the works of thofe who have llolen his invention, have 
circulated over more than one half of the ifland. The 
Northumberland furveyors fay, that the leading principle 
of the invention was taken from the flax mill, and men- 
tion, that one Mr Gregfon had ufed a machine, cort- 
llrudted in imitation of it, for threlhing his grain. Ac- 
cording to their own account, this machine was ufelefs, 
as it did not threfh fo much in a day as a good barn man 
could do in the fame period j and it is evident from be- 
ing foon laid afide, that fuch a machine was incapable of 
executing the arduous talk of threlhing with advantage. 
Allowing even, for argument’s take, that the firll idea of 
the threlhing machine was taken from the flax mill, it 
proves nothing againlt Mr Meikle’s right ; for every in- 
vention whatever is drawn front fome fource or other. 
Mr Meikle was the firll man that conllrudled a machine 
Capable of feparating the grain from the ftraw in a pro- 
per maner. We fpeak with confidence on this fubjedt, 
becaufe we have had the bell opportunities of knowing 
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it in every dage, and are warranted in attributing the 
merits of the invention folely to Mr Mcikle, and of de- 
claring that the Britifh nation, and the whole world, are 
indebted to him for a machine which enfures the mod 
lading and important advantages to the inteiefts of agri- 
culture. 

The following Letter from an extensive farmer in this 
county, addrefi'ed to Sir John Sinclair, Bart, corrobo- 
rates what we have faid refpefting the utility of the 
threihing machine, and the merits of the inventor. 

« Agriculture is the antienteft, as well as the mod va- 
luable of the fciences, and will always be confidered, by 
every wife government, as an object of primary atten- 
tion. In Britain, the cultivators of the ground have 
had too much caufe to complain, that while trade and 
manufactures experienced the fodering hand of the le- 
gidature, the internal improvement of the country was 
neglcdted and undervalued. The eftabliflung a National 
Board of Agriculture has, however, in part done away 
this complaint and it remains with you, and the other 
refpectable Members of that Board, to render the indi- 
tution falutary and ufeful. 

“ Fully impreded with a fenfe of the beneficial confe- 
quences which may accrue from a National Board of 
Agriculture, conducted upon proper principles, I beg 
leave to call your attention to the leading objeCts of fuch 
an inllitution. Thefc, in my humble opinion, confid 
in ufing every endeavour to remove obdacles to improve- 
ment which exceed individual drength, and in reward- 
ing and encouraging the authors of ufeful inventions/ 
whereby the practical or operative department of Agri- 
culture is facilitated or improved. 

“ The fird of thefe objedts I do not mean at this time 
to enter upon ; but, with refpect to the fecond, a doubt 
catmot be entertained as to the propriety of its occupy* 
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ang a principal (hare of your deliberations. I am well 
aware, that the paucity of your funds efFetflually pre- 
vents you from bellowing premiums or rewards in the 
firll inltance ; but this does not hinder the Members of 
the Board from difcharging their duty, by recommend- 
ing the cafe of meritorious perfons to the confideration 
of thofe who more immediately hold the firings of the 
national purfe. He who benefits the public, is entitled, 
on every principle of policy and jufiice, to a public re- 
ward ; and by whom can his merits be more jufily efti- 
mated than by the Members of a Board eftablilhed for 
the exprefs purpofe of fuperinlending and promoting 
improvements in that very fcience which he has benefit- 
ed ? In this point of view, I fubmit to your confidera. 
tion an important improvement in a chief branch of ru- 
ral economy, made by a humble but worthy individual, 

“ The trouble and lofs attending the reparation of the 
corn from the ftraw, according to the old way of doing 
it by the flail,' are fo well known that it would be fuper- 
fluous to defcribe them. This operation is now com- 
pletely performed by a machine, which, in a great mea- 
fdre was invented, and, without difpute, was brought 
to its prefent (late of perfc£tion by Mr Andrew Meikle, 
engineer at Houfton mill, near Haddington, whofe fa- 
mily feems to poflefs a kind of hereditary right to genius 
and invention, and whofe father firft introduced the bar- 
ley mill and fanners into Scotland, in the year Vjio, 
under the patronage of that illultrious charadler, Andrew 
Fletcher, Efq; of S'alton. 

“ If thefe machines were not fo well known, I would 
enter upon a detail of their principles and powers ; but, 
prefuming the Board are not unacquainted with thefe 
things; I Hull confine myfelf to Mr Meikle’s claim for 
receiving a national reward ; and this I (hall demonftrate, 

I 
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by O'. owing the great favings arifing from the invention*, 
and the confequent increafe of agricultural produce. 

“ The firft threfliing machine erected by Mr Meikle 
was completed in the year 1708 ; and fince that time he 
has progrefiively introduced a variety of improvements, 
all tending to Amplify the labour, and to augment the 
quantity of work thereby performed. When firft erect- 
ed, although the corn was equally well feparated from 
the draw, yet, as the whole of the draw, chaff, and 
corn, were indiferiminstely thrown into a confufed heap, 
the work could only with propriety be confidered as half 
executed. By the addition of rakes or fhakers, and two 
pairs of fanners, all drove by the fame machinery, the 
different procelfes of threfning, fhaking, and winnow- 
ing, are now all at once performed, and the corn im- 
mediately prepared for the public market. When I add, 
that the quantity of corn gained from the fuperior powers 
of the machine is fully equal to a twentieth part of the 
crop, and that, in fome cafes, the expence of threfliing 
and cleanflng the corn is confiderably lefs than what was 
formerly paid for cleaning it alone, the immenfe favings 
arifmg the invention will at once be difeerned. 

“ 1 lhall now offer fome calculations relative to the pro- 
bable amount of the favings which might accrue to the 
public, if threihing machines were univerfally ufed. I 
do not affect to be accurate in thefe calculations, which 
cannot be expected before the fadts are fufliciently af- 
certained ; but, to borrow the words very properly ufed 
by you in your fpeech to the Board, July 29, 1794, “ to 
be enabled to form fome general idea of the nature and 
extent of public improvement, is a great flep gained.” 

“ The extent of ground annually employed in Britain, 
in the raifmg of corn, may be computed at feven mil- 
lions five hundred thoufand acres, and the average pro- 
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duce cf the different grains at three quarters per acre, as, 
btlow that increafe, no farmer c.an raife it with profit. I 
obfervc, in your fpeech to Parliament, when you moved 
the cftablifhnient of the Beard, that you fuppofed there 
were only five millions of acres annually employed in 
railing grain: but I have reafon to think this is a mif- 
take ; for, if the population of the ifi.’.nd be eight mil- 
lions, the produce of thefe acres would be far below 
what is required for the fupport of that number of peo- 
ple, independent of wbat is neceff.iry for the feeding of 
horfes and fowing the next crop. I obferve alfo, in the 
reprinted furvey cf the county of Stafford, a pretty juft 
calculation of the number cf acres annually fown in 
that county, amounting to one hundred and fifty thou- 
fand acres. Now, as Stafford is not a corn county, I 
do not take much latitude when I fix upon it to average 
the whole counties of England ; this would make the 
total quantity fown in that kingdom amount to fix mil- 
lions of acres. The remaining one million five hundred 
thoufand acres I fuppofe to be fown in Scotland and 
Wales, which makes their produce only equal to that of 
ten Englifh counties. 

If feven millions five hundred thoufand acres he an- 
nually fown in Britain, and the average produce amount 
to three quarters per acre, then the total quantity of 
grain annually raifed in Britain would be twenty-two 
millions five hundred thoufand quarters. 

I have already find, that the threfhing machine, from 
its fuperior powers, will give one twentieth more grain 
than when the operation of threfhing is performed by 
the flail, which, from any trials I have made, will be ra- 
ther exceeded : this gives an increafed quantity of one 
million one hundred and twelve thoufand five hundred 
quarters ; which, taken at the average price of thirty* 
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two-(hillir,gs per quarter for all grains, a- 
mounts to - - - . - L. 1,781,250 

Add to this the diflcrence of expence be- 
tween threfhing with the above machine 
and the flail, which may be fluted at is. 
per quarter, although, when the machines 
are wrought by wind or water, the dif- 
ference is more titan double that Turn. 

This, on 22,500,000 quarters, is 1,125,000 

L. 2,906,250 

,£ I fcarce expe£l to be credited when I fay, that the 
above enormous fusn would annually be faved to the pu- 
blic, if the whole corh annually railed in Britain was fe- 
parated from the tlraw by thefe machines, and yet few 
political calculations will admit of fuch certain dernon- 
flration. Let me only fuppofe, that one eighth of our 
corn is threflied in that way, and dill the Living is im* 
menfe. If any perfon doubts the principles upon which 
thefe calculations are built, I have only to requeit he 
would pay ftri£I attention to the fubjeft, and I am pretty 
pofitive he will foon acknowledge they are not over- 
flretched. The only deduction neceflary to be made, 
is for the intereft of the money expended in ere&ing the 
machines ; the principal fum of which, efpeciaily upon 
large farms, will be repaid by the favings of three years 
crcps. 

“ If it be the objefl of a National Board of Agriculture 
to reward and enceurage the authors of ufeful inventions 
in the operative department of that fcience, (as I think it 
is) where is the man who deferves a greater (hare of their 
favour than the ingenious mechanic 1 have mentioned ? 
Mr Elkington, at their recommendation, received a Par- 
liamentary grant of one thoufand pounds, and probably 
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he deferred it; hut without meaning to derogate from 
the merits of that gentleman, I will not affront Mr Mei- 
k!e fo much as to put the invention and improvement of 
the Threfhing Machine into the fcale with the new mode 
of drainage. 

“ Perhaps a ftranger, upon reading this letter, may ex- 
claim, “ What ! has the author of this ufeful invention 
received no reward ? Has the man who lcffened the toil 
of human labour, who devifed the means of encreafing 
the (lock of agricultural produce, and confequently aug- 
mented the national wealth, received no mark of public fa- 
vour ?” No he has not ; unlefs a patent-right of fourteen 
years to ere£t thefe machines, the greateft part of which 
is expired, can be confidered as fuch ; — I may add, that 
owing to certain circumftances, Mr Meikle has 
hitherto received little or no benefit from the patent ; 
and if the fees of office be taken into account, I am julli- 
fied in faying, lie had better have remained without fuch 
a right. 

“ That every increafe of agricultural produce, and every 
f.iving of the cxpence of farm labour, ultimately centre 
in the pockets of the landed proprietor, I confider as an 
incontrovertible propofition. Now here is a great in- 
creafe of produce, and an immenfe faving of labour, all 
(lowing from the unabated efforts of an individual, whofe 
intereft, confidering the limited circle in which he moves, 
can fcarcely be benefited from the invention, unlefs he 
participates of legifiative munificence. If any perfon 
Were to devife a fcheme, from which, the monied intereft 
of the kingdom could legally reap double intereft, upon 
their bonds, bills, &c. what obligations would that clafs 
of the community confider themfelves to be under to the 
author of fuch a fcheme ? and yet the landed intereft of 
Britain receive greater advantages from the invention of 
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the thrcflnng machine, and, flrange to tell ! have totally 
neglecled the merits of its worthy inventor. 

“May I therefore hope. Sir John, that you, and the o- 
ther refpe£lable Members of the Board of Agriculture, 
will take this bufinefs under your confidcration. By 
procuring a reward for Mr Meikle, you will not only 
difcharge a debt incumbent upon the whole landed in- 
tercft of the kingdom, but will alfo ftimulatc other in- 
' genious mechanics to ufe their utmoft endeavours to 
fimilar improvements.” 


NOT ES on Chap. 5. 

{a) I am rather inclined to think, that the unlleadinefs of thefe 
plouglis is owing to their lad e on/! r nil ion in other refpefis, a:, I have 
feen ploughs with the beams placed in this manner, going w ell, 
where the horfes were yoked one before another ; and it is capable 
cf dcmonP.ration, that it is (to a certain degree) a proper pofition 
for tli c beam no hen the horfes are fo yoked ; but it is certai nly a very 
improper one, when the horfe s are yoked double or abrealt, which 
they always ought to be, except in fame particular cafes. 

Nr Bailey. 

(A) I believe if we could get into the habit of one-horfe carts, it 
wouid be an advantage, but we have got the habit of thrcc-horfe 
carts riveltcd on us. IV. P. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

INCLOSING. 


r J 1 HE whole of the Weft Riding is inclofed except the 
common fields and moors, and too much praifc 
cannot be beftowed on the perfect ftate, in which the 
fences are kept. The inclofures are, however, general- 
ly too fmall, at leaft for corn fields, and at any rate oc- 
cafion a great wafte of ground. It did not appear to 
us, that either the conveniency of water, or uniformity , 
of foil, had been much ftudied in laying them out (a) ; 
thefe are objects of importance, and without paying 
fuitable attention to them, the full advantages of inclof- 
ing cannot be attained. 

We beftowed great pains in endeavouring to afcertain, 
how much the rent or value of the ground was increafed 
by a regular inclofure, and from the information we re- 
ceived, it amounted at leaft to 25 percent. Many fpecu- 
lative men have afl'erted, that the inclofing of ground is 
injurious to the public (£) 5 that it tends to depopu- 
late the country ; that it ferves to render corn fcarce 
and dear, and is prejudicial to the lower ranks. We 
lhall fay a few words on each of thefe points : 

1 ft. That inclofing of ground, cannot be injurious 
to the public, is evident ; as it occafions an immediate 
rife of rent to the landlord ; and how could the railed 
rent be paid, if more corn and grafs were not produced 
by this change of fyftem, than under open field manage- 
ment ? Inclofing enables the farmer to practice every 
improvement 5 it gives him an opportunity to introduce 
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the grafs hulbandry in all 7*s perfection, and to de- 
parture his fields, with fuch kind of (lock as they are 
naturally adapted to. In a word, without inclofures, a 
farmer can Scarcely manage his pofleflion in an advan- 
tageous way, or cultivate it in a manner fuitable to its 
different qualities and Situations. 

If thefe things are true, the public good mult necef- 
farrly be promoted by every judicious inclofure which 
is made. What is the public good but the good of in- 
dividuals accumulated ? Inclofing raifes the rent payable 
to the landlord ; is favourable to the intereft of the 
tenant, and enables him to carry on his bufinefs with 
judgment and accuracy: It increafes the food of the 
people, as more corn and grafs are produced under this 
mode of management, than under that of open field ; and 
gives employment to many perfons, who would other- 
wife have remained idle and ufelefs members of the ftate. 

idly. It is faid, inclofing tends to depopulate the coun- 
try. During our furvey, ive repeatedly made enquiries 
upon this point, and were uniformly anfwered , that in- 
clofing increafed population. This is fo contrary to the 
opinions of fome popular writers, particularly the late Dr 
Price, that it cannot be improper to invertigate the bufi- 
nefs. 

Thefe gentlemen argue upon the fuppofition, that the 
moment a field is inclofed, it mull neceffarily be kept 
in grafs, which they fagacioufly think, gives employ- 
ment to few hands, or, as they commonly exprefs it, on- 
ly to a fhepherd, and his dog. They do not reflect, that 
the fame quantity of land, if not more, would be 
kept in grafs, whether there was a Angle inclofure or 
not ; as cattle and Sheep mult be fed, one way or othery 
equal to the demand. Whenever more land is in graf9 
than the demand for thefe articles requires, the fyflem 
mult immediately be changed, as the prices of butcher 
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meat, are fo high in Britain, that an exportation of it 
can feldom take place. This is not the cafe with corn, 
for the bounty- given on exportation, enables our mer- 
chants to fend it abroad, when a fuperfluity remains at 
home. 

By inclofing of land, the quantity necdliry for 
producing as much grafs as will feed cattle and (heep 
for fupplyiug the market is reduced. We are inclined 
to think, this pofition will not be quedioned by any per- 
fon who conftders the rapidity with which beads feed in a 
proper inclofure, in companion to thofe herded in an 
open field. This confequently leaves more land to be 
cultivated for corn, anil, upon their own principles, in- 
clofing mud prove friendly to population. 

Another thing which has efcaped the notice of thefe 
gentlemen, is the number of people who receive em- 
ployment from the hides and ikins of the animals de- 
padured on grafs land. While they examine the field 
they perhaps don’t fee a fingle perfon amongd the bef- 
tial : II Ace they fet down at once, that die grafs fydem is 
dedruclive to the population of the country. But led 
them confider the number of curriers, ihoemakers wool- 
combers, and manufaflurers, wiio ate thereby provided 
in work, and they will allow, that an acre of grafs af- 
fords employment to as many people as an acre of corn 
land. This point is fo clearly elucidated in the Here- 
ford Survey, that we beg leave to refer the candid in- 
quirer to it for a full proof. 

a d!y. Inclofing fervts to l ender corn Jcarce ana dear. 
If what we have already mentioned be jult and well 
founded, the reverfe is the confcquence of inclofing. 
When land is, for a few years, refrefhed with grafs the 
crops of corn which it then produces, will nearly be 
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doubled. This fa£b is fo well known that it would be 
fupetfluous to fupport it by arguments. 

4 thly, Inciting is prejudicial to the interefl of the low- 
er ranks. This, if it has any meaning at all, can 
only happen where walte land is inclofed , on the mar- 
gins of which incroachments have been made } many 
cottagers in thefe fituations keep half-ltarved cows, geefe, 
&c, in the herding and attending of wiiich, they confume 
more time than the fmall advantage they receive can 
compenfate. But if their pofleffion gives them a legal 
right of fervitude, they are entitled and will receive their 
ihare when a divifion takes place. If they have gone 
beyond their right, and eaten with their bealls what was 
the property of their neighbour, this affords no reafori 
why the encroachment fliould be perpetual. 

Upon the whole, w& are clearly of opinion, that inclof- 
ing of land is of great public advantage, that it cannot 
decreafe population, but, on the contrary, by furnifhing 
food and employment, muff; materially contribute to in- 
creafe the number of the people ; that it is the i*eans of 
rendering corn plentiful, and cannot be prejudicial to the 
lower ranks. Thefe things will likely be unanimouf- 
]y acknowledged by all pradtical men who take the 
trouble to examine the common fields, andthofe nume- 
aous and imrr.er.fe tradls of wafte ground, which, to 
the fhame cf this country, remain comparatively un- 
productive to the (late (<). 

Refpedling the fize of inclofures, it would be impro- 
per to lay down any particular rules, as this fliould be 
regulated by the fize of the farm on w'hich they are 
made. In general, it may be remarked, that wheie a 
regular rotation of cropping is followed out, they ffiould 
be of fuch a fize as may be fown in one year with the 
fame grain, or that the llrength kept on the farm can 
fallow in one feafon. Alfo, we remark, that the larger 
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the inclcfure, the cheaper it is executed, and the lefs 
ground left unproductive. 

As to the manner of inclofing, we know of no fence 
equal to a good quick-fet hedge of white thorn, when 
it is properly trained up. Thorns when planted on a clean 
foil, and fenced with poft and r:ii far a few years will 
foon produce a complete hedge. Perhaps Hone walls are 
more eligible where flicep are kept. Tin fe we would 
recommend to be built, or rather lipped with lime, and 
to be fix quarters in height, with an additional quarter 
by way of caping. Probably this, at the long run, is 
the cheapeft fence i but, being very expenfive at full, it 
fliould in every cafe be executed by the proprietor, the 
tenant paying legal interdt upon the outlay’s. 
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NOTES on Chap. 6 . 

' ' ' • ' I 

. i 

( a ) This is a mod clftntia! point. Ia my farm I have not one 
field but what is of two or three natures, yet all mud he under 
one mode of management ; though it is naturally impofiifcle it 
lliould be all fit at one time. One part being a fine fandy foil, fit 
for turnips, which maybe wrought at any time; another, wet 
and llronir, and only at particular times proper for horfcs to come 
upon- This lliould he duly confidered in making new inclofurts, 
where lands of the fame quality lliould be laid together, not only 
for the convenience of the farmer, hut as it is a conlidcrabie ad- • • 

vantage to agriculture, and of much more importance, than uni- 
formity or regularity of inclofures. 

El YorkflAre Fanner. 

‘ (!i) Want of inclofing is ever the caufe of declining population- 

Want «/f rural work (hires young people from the faiulnious and 
invigorating labours of the folds, to the pcftilcnt and dtfiruClive 
i air of manufactories and great towns. It is evident, from all the 

bills of mortality of the great towns, that they would be deferts 
in 10 years, without conllant fupplies of young people of both 
fexes from the country. IF. P. 

(cl “ Incloling” (fays the great T.lnnteus) !< is the only means 
of having any valuable improvements carried on effectively ; but 
our landlords and farmers are equally averfc to any expences be- 
yond thofe certain ones of the day, which they cannot efcape ; 
now this can only he remedied by the ltgifiativc power, which 
ought to oblige all proprietors to inclofe their fields in fume fub- 
(lantial manner;” (and the prifent- walks alfo) “ and to enable 
them, at the fame time, to raifc their rents upon their tenants, 
frfficiently to pay good intcrcff for the fums expended.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ARABLE LAND. 


T3LFORE entering upon this chapter, we think it ne, 
ceffary to make fome. preliminary obfervations, To 
as the different fyftems praftifecl in this extenfive diftriA 
may be eafier undcrflood. 

i/I, A great part of the Weft Hading is exclufiveiy 
kept in grafs, and where this is the cafe, cultivation by 
the plough is confidered as a fecondary object. 

From Ripley, to the weftern extremity of the Riding, 
nearly the whole of the good land is kept under the 
grazing fyftem, and feldom or never ploughed, while 
corn is railed upon the inferior or moorifh foils. During 
the time we were in that part of the country, we hardly 
ever faw a plough ; and a ftack of corn was a great ra- 
rity. Upon the higher grounds, there are immenfe 
tracts of wafle, which are generally common among the 
contiguous poffeffors, and paftured by them with cattle 
and iheep. Some of them are fiinted paftures, but the 
greateft part are under no limitations : the confequences 
of which are, the grounds are opprefled, the ftock upon 
them ftarved, and little benefit derived from them by 
the proprietors. 

2 J/y, The land in the vicinity of manufadturing 
towns. The greateft part of the ground is there occu- 
pied by perfons who do not confider farming as a bufi- 
nefs, but regard it only as a matter of convenience. 
The manufacturer has his inclofure, wherein he keeps 
milch cows for fupporting his family, and horfes for car. 
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tying his goods to market, and bringing back rtw mate- 
rials. This will apply to the molt part of the land ad- 
joining to the manufacturing towns *and although much 
ground is not, in this cafe, kept under the plough, yet 
comparatively more corn is raifed, than in the divifion 
above deferibed. 

3 dly, The corn dillrict, or tliofe parts of the Riding 
where tillage is principally attended to, and grafs only 
confidered as the mean of bringing the corn hufbtndry 
to perfection. 

If we run an imaginary line from Ripley fouthward 
by Leeds, Wakefield, and Barnfiev, to Rotherham, we 
may affirm, that the greateft part caftward of it, till we 
come to the banks of the Oufe, which feparates the 
Welt from the Ealt Riding, is principally employed in 
railing corn. About Boroughbridge, Wetherby, Selby, 
See. there is about one half of the fields under the plough. 
Further fouth, about PontcfraCt, Barnllcy, and Rother- 
ham, there are two-thirds ; and to the eaftward of Don- 
calter, to Thorn and Snaith, three-fourths of the land 
are managed in a fimilar way. There is not much wafte 
in this divifion, but what is in that fituation, is capable 
of great improvement. 

4 tkly, The common fields. Thefe are fcattered over 
the whole of the Lift divifion, but are mod numerous in 
that part of the country to the ealtward of the great 
north road, from Doncafter to Boroughbridge. It is 
impoffible even to guefs at the quantity of land under 
this management. In general, it may be laid to be cx- 
tenfive, and from the natural good quality of the foil, 
and the prefent imperfect Hate of culture, great room is 
afforded for foiid and fubltantial improvement being ef- 
fected upon all land coming under the defeription of 
common field (<7). 

5 tbly, The moors. Thefe, befides the large trails in 
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the Erlt divifion, lie in the weftern part of the Riding, 
and perhaps contain one-eighth of the diftrict. Upon 
them (beep are chiefly bred, and afterwards fold to the 
graziers in the lower parts of the country. A great part 
of them is common, which lays the proprietors under 
the fame inconveniences as are aircady pointed out ; and 
which might eaflly be remedied, by dividing and afeer- 
taining the proportion which belongs to the refpeclive 
proprietors ( b ). 

Having given thefe preliminary obfervations, which 
we truft will afford a general idea of the prefent (fate of 
liufbandry in this diftriCt, we fhall now proceed to de- 
tail the different articles included in this chapter. 


Sect, i — Tillage. 

The Weft Riding cannot be confldered as a diftri£t 
where the cultivation of corn is prattifecl in the moft ap- 
proved way, and many circumftances concur to retard 
its improvement. From the flcurifhing ftate of manu- 
factures, capitals are thrown into that line, which in 
other places would be employed in the cultivation of the 
foil; and the advantageous markets for difpoftng of cat- 
tle and lheep, induces the actual farmer to beftow a 
greater portion of his attention upon the management of 
his live (lock, than upon his corn fields. This obl’er- 
vation we make in juftice to the farmers of the Weil: 
Riding, many of whom have their farms in the meft 
perfect condition. Where the cafe is different, it is but 
fair to infer, that the above mentioned circumftances 
have operated to prevent them from being fo perfect as 
their neighbours. 
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The arable foils of this Riding, as referring to culti- 
vation, may be confidered as comprehending all the 
varieties which prevail in Britain, but the prevailing 
quality (keeping oiF the moors) is loam, the value of 
which is in a great meafure regulated by the fubfoil, 
upon which it is incumbent ; limedone land, or in 
other words, where the furface lies upon a limeflone 
bottom, is a!fo very prevalent, and a great part of 
that large tra£l of ground adjoining to the river Oufe, 
is of a clayey tenaceous nature, holding water like 
a cup, very difficult to manage, but, under the hands 
of lkilful cultivators, capable of carrying the moft luxu- 
riant crops. 

Every kind of grain, pulfe, roots, and other veget- 
ables, cultivated in the fields, are produced in the Wed 
Riding but a particular, account of thefe Hi nil be given 
in the fourth fedion of this chapter. 


Sect. 2 . — Fallowing Defended. 


Whether fummer fallow is necefiary or unneccffiiry ? 
is a quedion lately agitated ; and in a refpedlable work, 
(the Survey of Norfolk) an attempt has been made to ex- 
plode this practice, which has long been confidered as 
a mod beneficial improvement. The agriculture of Bri- 
tain being materially intereded in the ifiue of this quef- 
tion, the following anfwers to the Norfolk furveyor, are 
fubmitted to the public. 

To keep his land clean will always be a principal ob- 
ject with every good farmer ; for, if this be neglecled, in 
place of carrying rich crops of corn or grafs, the ground 
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mil be exhaufted by crops of weeds. Where land is 
foul, every operation of hufoandry mud be proportion- 
ally non-efTeftive, and even iLe manures applied, will In 
a great meafure be lost. 

If the feafon of the y;ar, and the (talc cf the wea- 
ther, when the ground is ploughed, preparatory to re- 
ceiving the Eed, be duly confidcred, it will be found, 
that at that time, it can neither be properly divided by 
the a&ioti of the plough ; nor pan root weeds, or an- 
nual weeds, be then extirpated. lienee arifes the 
necefnty of working it in fuaimer, v.hen the weather is 
favourable for the purposes of ploughing, and when root 
weeds may be dragged to the furface. It is only at that 
time the full advantages of ploughing are attainable ; 
for fummer fallow may w r ith propriety be (tiled plough- 
ing in perfection. 

The necellity of fummer fallow, depends greatly upon 
the nature and quality of the foil, as upon fome foils 
a repetition of this practice is ftldomer required than 
upon others. Wherever the foil is incumbent upon clav, 
or till, it is more difpofed to get foul, than when incum- 
bent upon a dry gravelly bottom j befides wet foils, from 
being ploughed in winter, contract a ftifFnefj which ltf- 
fens the patture of artificial plants, and prevents them 
from receiving fufiieient nourifhment. When land of 
a dry gravelly quality gets foul, it may eafily be cleaned 
without a plain fummer fallow ; as crops, fuch as tur- 
nips &c. may be fubilituted in its place, which, when 
drilled at proper intervals, admit of being ploughed as 
often as nectif.iry ; whereas wet foils, which are natu- 
rally unfit for carrying fuch crops, mult be cleaned and 
brought into good order by frequent plough ings and 
borrowings during the fummer months. 

It is from neglecting to make thefe dltlin&ions, that 
the erroneous fyttem laid down by blr Kent, the Norfolk 
Surveyor, evidently proceed*. 
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The county of Norfolk generally confifts of dry fand, 
or of rich fandy loam j and, agreeably to the above prin- 
ciples, fummer fallow may in that d'ftrift be confidered 
as unnecefiary. If Mr Kent had confined his ftritlures 
to the hufoandry of Norfolk, no objection could reason- 
ably have been urged again ft them, but when he con- 
demns fummer fallow altogether, he flrikes at the a- 
griculture of Britain in a molt material point. 

The fubftance of Mr Kent’s arguments agaitifl fallow, 
may be comprifed under four heads: 

l/I, Nature does not require any paufe or reft, and 
the earth was evidently defigned to yield a regular unin- 
terrupted produce. 

idly, As the productive quality of the earth never ceaf- 
cs, if corn is not fown, weeds will be produced ; there- 
fore it is our bufinefs to expel the unproductive plant, 
and to introduce others that are beneficial. 

3 d!y. That the idea of leaving land to reft is ridiculous, 
fer by keeping it clean, and by a judicious intermixture 
of crops, it may be managed like a garden, and fown 
from one generation to another. 

4 tfcfy. That the fallows in England exhibit nothing 
but a conflict betwixt the farmer and his weeds, in 
which the latter generally prevai 1 , for they are only half 
llift’.cd, and never eiflclu.’.lly killed. 

The moll of thefe arguments may be granted, and yet 
the utility, nay, the neceflity of fummer fallow be coti- 
fiftently maintained. 

It is already acknowledged, that it is only upon wet 
foils, or in other words, upon land unlit for the turnip 
hufbar.dry, a plain fummer fallow is neceiTary, am! this 
wc fuppofe includes three fourths of the if.und. r ii:e 
utility of fummer fallow upon futh foils is not contend- 
ed for becaufe nature requires a paufe cr reft, to invigo- 
rate her to carry frtlh crops, but fclely bccaufe it is im- 
polhblc to keep them clean without this auxiliary alEft- 
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•.nice. To fpeak of following nature in farming is mere 
found ; for if we were to imitate nature, we would 
not cultivate land at all. Nature is olten improved by 
art, and fallowing is the means employed for removing 
a hod of enemies, which prevent her from being fertile 
and productive. 

As a field filled with root weeds, mud be in a date 
of greater exhaudion, than if it carried a heavy crop of 
corn, fo the productive quality of the earth mud necef- 
farily decreafe in proportion to the quantity of weeds it 
brings forth. But becaufe corn is not fown, it does not 
follow that weeds of any kind fhould be fullered to 
grow. The object of allowing the ground to remain a 
year under fallow, is to afford time and opportunity for 
expelling the unproductive plant, and to prepare it for 
the reception of others, which are beneficial. 

The mod judicious intermixture of crops upon clay 
foils, will not preclude tin* necefTity of fummer fallow, 
although it will go a great way to prevent a frequent re- 
petition of it. An eighth courfe fhift, fuch as fallow, 
wheat, beans drilled and horfe-hoed, barley, grafs feeds, 
oats, beans, and wheat, is as nutchascan be recommended, 
and it is only upon rich clay, or deep loam, where fuch 
an extenGve rotation is admiflible. A fhift of this kind, 
when dung is applied twice in the courfe of it, will 
pay the farmer more handfomely than the mod judicious 
intermixture of crops, .where fallowing is neglected. 

Again, no rules drawn from garden practice, will ap- 
ply to operations carried oa in the field; the foils are 
generally, very different, and any comparifon that can 
be made, mud be with thefe rich fandy foils, upon 
which we have allowed fallowing to be' unncceffary. 
The crops in the garden ate reaped at fo many different 
times, and often fo early in the leafon, that opportuni y 
is always gained for working the ground in the com- 

1. 2 
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pleatcft manner, while the immenfe difference betwixt 
working with the plough and the fpade renders every 
companion ridiculous. 

A fallow field which exhibits a conflict betwixt the far- 
mer and Ids weeds, does not deferve that appellation ; for 
the intention of the fallow is to extirpate thefe weeds. 
We are inclined to think, that the fhocking Gtuation of 
many linglifli fallows may be attributed to the feeding, 
and folding them with fiteep. The farmer, from being 
obliged by the conditions of his lcafe, or the rules of 
common field management, to fallow every third or 
fourth year, is tempted to draw femething from them 
when in this unproductive Rate, and, to gratify his ava- 
rice in the fir ft inftance, facrifices the good hufbandry 
which it is his ultimate intercR to practice. A well ma- 
naged fallow fliould be wrought as early in the feafon as 
pollible, and continually turned over where the leaft par- 
ticle of quickens appears. It is no argument againR the 
utility of fallows, that they are often managed in a differ- 
ent way ; this goes only again!! the impropriety of the 
management, but does not militate againR the practice 
itfelf. 

Upon the whole, the neceRIty of fummer fallow turns 
upon this Rngie point. Can wet lands be advantageouf- 
ly employed in railing turnips or cabbages? a queftion 
which the practical farmer, who is fufiiciently acquainted 
with the nature of fuch foils, and the immenfe labour 
required to bring them into proper tilth, will have no 
difficulty to anfwer in the negative. It is. not difputed but 
that turnips and cabbages will grow upon thefe foils 
but the queftion if, whether the extraordinary labour 
they tequire, and the damage fultained by the ground, 
during the confumption or carrying off the crops, will 
not exceed tiie value of the produce ? Does Mr Kent 
mean to recommend the turnip hufbandry under fuch 
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circumftances ? If he does, the recommendation fur- 
nifhes a prefumption that, he is unacquainted with the 
cultivation of wet lands. If he does not, how is the 
ground to be kept clean, and enabled to yield a regular 
uninterrupted produce ? 

Nothing that is faid in defence of Fallow, is meant 
in vindication of the abfurd fyftem of taking only two 
crops to one fallow, as praftifed upon many Englilh 
common fields. It is only meant to fhow that clay foils, 
and every foil incumbent upon a wet bottom, cannot be 
kept clean, without the afliltance of this radical and an- 
tient practice. How often it fhould be ufed, muft in a 
great meafure be left to the diferetion of the farmer, who 
will repeat it when necefTary if he knows his own inter- 
eft. We fhall conclude our defence of fallow, with an 
extradl taken from p. 192 of the Survey alluded to. * It 
is highly proper to be careful againjl adopting the vi/ionary 
recommendations of modern theorifs, who, upon hypothefes of 
their own, hold up wild fyfems of dclufion, which are apt 
to mijlead the credulous , c.nd do great injury. ’ 

As many different opinions prevail relative to the 
manner in which a Fallow fhould be conducted, we be" 
leave to ftate our fentiments upon that head. 

Upon all clay foils (and upon fuch only, we under- 
Hand a complete fummer fallow to be neceffary) the firft 
ploughing ought to be given during the winter months, 
or as early in the fpring as pofiible, which promotes the 
rotting of the l'ward and Hubble. This fhould be done 
by gathering up the ridge, which both lays the ground 
dry, and rips up the furrows. As foon as feed time is 
over, the iidge lhould be cloven down, preparatory to 
to crofs ploughing j and, after lying a proper time, 
fhould be harrowed and rolled repeatedly, and every 
particle of quickens that the harrows have brought above 
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fhould be carefully picked cff with the hand. It is then 
proper to ridge or gather it up immediately, which both 
lays the land in proper condition for meeting bad wea- 
ther, and opens up any fail land that may have been mif- 
fed in the furrows when the crofs ploughing w»as given. 
After this harrow, roll, and gather the root weeds again ; 
and continue fo doing till the field is perfeflly 'clean (c). 

We obferve that the celebrated Mr Marfiiall, in his 
Treatife upon the York'fhire Hulbandry, recommends a 
praflife quite different. In his opinion, ploughing 
only necelfary, and taking out live roots by the harrow, 
and carrying them off, is an evident impropriety. Mr 
Marlhall lately ufed fimilar arguments to one of us who 
had the pleafure of a perfonal converfation with him. 
We fliall therefore do our belt endeavours to obviate his 
arguments. 

Frequent turning over the ground, although a'ofclute- 
ly necefiary while the procefs of fallowing is going on, 
can never eradicate quickens, couch-grafs, or other root 
weeds. In all clay foils, the ground turns up in lumps, 
which the fevered drought will not penetrate, or at lead 
not fo far as to kill the plant contained in the heart of 
them. When the land is ploughed again, thefe lumps 
or clods are limply turned over, and no more ; and the 
atlion of the plough ferves in no fliape to reduce them, 
or at lead in a very imperceptible manner. If ever there 
was a feafon for making good fallow by ploughing, it 
was that of 1793 ; there was hardly a drop of rain the 
whole funnner ; the drought was exceflive, and attended 
with an ahnod continued fun fhine. Not withftanding 
all thefe advantages, the fallows which were not pro- 
perly reduced in the beginning of the feafon, took on a 
growth as foon as mcidure came, about the beginning 
of harved. Even when they were completely harrowed 
and rolled, it was found difficult to extirpate couch, as 
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the dryr.efs of the ground did not allow it to part fo well 
from the clod as in feafons more moilt. 

If this was the cafe in fuch a dry feafon as 1793, what 
would the cotifequcnces be if the fallows were at 
all times to be wrought with the plough, without at- 
tempting to drag the roots to the furface by the opera- 
tion of harrowing ? In wet weather, the land might ap- 
pear black above for a few days ; but the enemy, being 
fi.il! in the houfe, would foon make his appearance. Ey 
carefully gathering all the root weeds, when the land is 
reduced by harrowing, which on many foils is only prac- 
ticable after the roller is ufed, an enemy is converted 
into a friend ; for if the fluff fo gathered is accumulat- 
ed into a heap, frequently turned over, till it rots, 
and mixed with lime, a moll excellent compofl is pro- 
duced (r l ). 

There is very little danger that clay land will ever be 
too much reduced by the different harrowings and rollings 
proposed to be given ; as the lalt furrow, if taken deep, 
will r.iife a mould fufliciently rough for covering the 
feed, and for protecting the when during the winter. 
Upon fifth foils, nothing but froll will reduce and mel- 
low the land perfectly ; ar.d we have feen the necefTity 
of leaving fields of this defeription to be wrought in the , 
fpring, from the abfolnte impofiibiiity of eradicating or 
killing the couch, till reinforced by this powerful auxi- 
liary. 

We (hall juft mention another argument in favour of 
gathering root weeds that in no other way can the 
purpofe for which fallow is intended, be fo cheaply at- 
tained. Every furrow that is given, will at lead Hand 
the farmer 7s. per acre ; and if hand gathering will fave 
one fingle ploughing, its expence is amply repaid ; while 
at fame time we contend, that more root weeds are tak- 
en off by gathering them once, than will be deftroyed by 
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a couple of ploughings, allowing the feafon to be ever fo 
favourable. 

We have heard of fome other writers, that condemn 
clean fu miner fallow altogether, as an unneceflitry wade 
of rent and labour ; which, in their opinion, might be 
faved, and the ground kept in perfect good order by a 
proper rotation of crops. We apprehend upon all clay 
foils this is impofhble ; as every farmer who poffefies 
fuch foils, knows by experience the difficulty of keeping 
them clean, even with the a.Tiflance of fummer fal- 
lows (e). They are fo often ploughed wet, from ne- 
ceflity, that a fournefs and adhefioa are contracted, 
which cannot be corrected without expofing it to the hot 
fummer fun, and reducing it by frequent ploughing* and 
harrowings. No crop can he fubflituted in place of fal- 
low, for turnips are deftruction itfelf [f). Drilled beans, 
as is already faid, will do well as an atlirtant to fallow; 
but however much this crop may tend to le ryUand clean, 
that is already in good order, we apprehend, from the 
necelTity of fowing them early, they will never anfwer as 
a fubllitute for one of the moft radical of all improve- 
ments, — a clean fummer fallow. 

Eut want of fallows is not the want of the Yorkfhire 
hufoandry ; in the corn dillridl: they prevail to a much 
greater extent than neceffary, and, unlefs where tur- 
nips can be introduced, occafion great drawback upon 
the farmer’s profits. If good land be fallowed properly, 
can it ever be fuppofed nseefl'ary to repeat it after carry- 
ing only wheat and beans ? When this practice is too 
often repeated, it alfo lofes much of iis. effedts, the fu- 
perior advantages arifing from a firlt fallow being well 
known to all farmers; and while we condemn the fylcetn 
that would throw out this beneficial pradfiice altogether, 
we are decidedly againit an unnccdTary repetition of it. 
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Sect. 3 — Rotation cf Crops. 

Owing to the limitations upon management, the gene- 
ral rotations cannot be l'o liberal, or fo properly adapted 
to good farming, as in other circumltances might be 
expected. Where, as fallow is required after two crops, 
(which is a general covenant,) no wife rotation cnn.be 
introduced upon heavy lands. In that cafe wheat is 
talc.n after the fallow, which is fucceedcd cither by oats 
or beans: where the foil an fevers for a fallow crop, fuch as 
turnips, barley is ufually taken next, after which follows 
clover and wheat. This we confidcr to be a good rota- 
tion, where the turnips are properly cleaned ; but upon 
loanio the rotation might be much further extended, if 
not prohibited by covenants, as (hall be afterwards ex- 
plained. In the wcllern parts of the Riding, oats are 
the prevailing crop, which is indeed very proper, fo 
long as the plough i^Confined to the higher grounds (g)t 

As no general defeription of hufoanory can fliow the 
particular rotation of crops in an accurate manner, we 
lhall give a circuinftantia! detail of the ccconomy of 
feveral farms, fuuated in different parts of the Riding, 
which will afford much practical information. 

Farm, No i. fituated in the centre of the Riding. 

Extent, 150 acres. 60 acres whereof arc dry turnip 
foil ; the remainder a mixture of clays with gravel ; and 
incumbent on a wet bottom. 

Servants, two men and a boy in the houfe ; and two 
labourers for thrcfhing, &c. 


Horfes 6 

Milch Cows , 4 

Ewes - 60 

Hogs - 20 

Year-old Heifers 6 
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Diflribution of crops for 179(5, and tbs number of 
acrei fawn, diltinguilhing each grain. 

Wheat - - 30 acres 

Barley - >- 20 

Oats - 14 

hieadow-grafs - 7 

Red clover - - 14 

Failure » 45 

Summer fallow and turnips 20 

i S o 

Farm, No 2. in the ivejlcrn part of the ihjlricl. 

Extent, “o acres 

Annual Crops, 
acres of oats. 

4 acre of barley. 

21 actes of meadow cut for hay. 

20 acres paflured with feeding cattle. 

30 acres paRured with milch cows, young cattle, 
and horfes. 

The male fervants kept, are one man and a boy in the 
houfc, and a labourer or two occafionally ; 3 horfes are 
kept for work, and a mare for breeding. 

N. 11 . In this part of the Riding, the cudomary acre is 
generally ufed ; which contains 7840 fquare yards. 


F ARM, No 3. in tie centre of the Riding. 


Soil, red greet, and water fitaken, incumbent on clay. 
Extent, 200 (latute acres. 


43 


Crops for one year. 


acres, wheat being 15 acres after fallow'. 

1 5 acres after clover lea. 
13 acres after oats. 


} 


feed fowur 
from 2i to 
3 bufhels 
per acre. 
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1 6 acres barley after fallow, 3 { to 4 bufhais per acre 
fown • 

10 acres oats, 5 bufhels Red per acre. 

J4 acres beans and peafe, 3 to 4 buflieb f ed per acre, 

70 acres paflure and meadow, 
x 6 acres clover. 

31 acres fummer fallow. 

The farm is worked by 3 ploughs ; and 3 unmarried 
fervants, 2 labourers, and 7 horfes are employed. 


Farm, No 4. 

Extent 3C0 flatute acres, half of which is a poor gra- 
vel, in a high (ituation. About 100 acres are annually 
fovvn with corn, and 60 acres are fallowed ; the leys 
upon the high grounds are ploughed, after being pastur- 
ed 3 years with fheep, and fown with oats, or peafe and 
beans. The ad year they are fallowed, and fown with 
wheat or barley without manure, and grafs feeds, 
which are pattured for 2 years, or 3 at the uttermolt, 
and then broke up again. By this mode thefe grounds 
are kept in good order, while the whole dung railed on 
the farm is applied to the lower grounds, which are well 
adapted for the turnip hufbaridry. Under this fyllem a 
greater quantity of corn and grafs is raifed on the farm, 
without buying any manure, than when the pofTeiTbr 
prafiifed a different rotation, expended L. Go or a L. 100 
annually, in purchafing it from the neighbouring towns; 
befides the profit received from a valuable flock of fheep. 

Farm, No 5 .JttUaied in the neighbourhood of Doncafcr. 

Extent, 78 flatute acres : 27 acres of which are tithe 
free. Rdlri£ted to ploughing no more than 40 acres, 
which is a dry gravelly foil. Rent L. 196 per annum. 

M 2 
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Crops for one year, 
i 8 acres wheat. 

8 acres potatoes. 

6 acres of oats. 

8 acres of peafe, cabbages, Sec. 

27 acres paflure grafs, which is eat by 50 ewes and 
their lambs, 14 cows and 4 horfes. 

1 1 acres meadow loam. 

Farm, No 6. fix miles from Dsncafltr. 

Extent, 139 (latute acres. Rent L. no per annum, 
tithe free, boil, lime (lone, clay and moor. 

Ciops fown for 1796, 


Wheat 

23 acres 

Barley 

9 

Oats 

2 3 

Beans 

5 

Meadow 

12 

Fallow 

20 

Failure 

47 


Live (lock kept on the farm, 

8 Ilotfcs 
5 Cows 
1 Bull 
20 Ewes 
10 Wedders. 

Farm, No 7. 

Extent, 116 (latute acres. Rent, L. 95 per annum. 

Soil, lime (lone and clay. 

Crops for cr.e year, 

Wheat 22 acres 

Barley 12 

Oats 8 

Beans 5 

Meadow 10 
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Fallow i 3 acres. 

Pailure 59 

Live flock kept on the farm, 

6 Horfes 
6 Milch cows 
4 young bealts 
a young Horfes 
25 Sheep. 

Farm, No 8. 

f J he rotation of crops purfued upon a Marfh-land farm, 
confiding of 432 acres of arable land. The foil where 
the principal part of the potatoes are grown, a good 
warp ; the other part on which potatoes are alfo cultivated, 
a mixture of warp and fand ; the remainder of the land, 
clay, with a fmall portion of warp, but too ftrong to grow 
potatoes, except about 70 acres, which is tolerably good 
potatoe land, but at too great a diitance from the river. 
Grafs land only fufficicnt to keep two milch cows, and 
horfes necefi'ary for working the farm 69 acres of the 
belt warp land, divided into three equal parts, ill, Fallow 
v :tii fiom 16 to 20 loads of manure per acre; let it with 
potatoes ; after, fow wheat ; and then fallow again : 3 
acres of the fame kind of land, that is liable to be da- 
maged by fparrows, when fewn with corn, is fet with 
potatoes every year, with about 10 loads of manure per 
acre each year. 84 acres of the lighter land is divided 
in the fame manner, one third fallow, with ten loads of 
manure per acre ; fet potatoes, and then few wheat ; and 
fallow again. 42 acres of land, lately an old pallure, di- 
vided into three parts ; one third flax, then fown with 
rape, and after they come off, plough and harrow the 
land three cr four times, and iay upon it about 20 loads 
of manure per acre, which will make it in great condi- 
tion ; after which fet potatoes, then fow flax again, and 
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rape after. 153 acres divided into three parts ; 1 ft, fal- 
low; 2d, wheat ; 3d, beans drilled at nine inches didance, 
hand hoed twice at 6s. per acre, fallow again, fee. 80 
acres of land that was lately in old grafs, divided into 
four parts : fallow, wheat, beans drilled, and oats ; then 
fallow again, fee. The remaining 4 acres thrown to 
any of the crops that are likely to fail. Rent 25s. per 
acre ; affcllVnents, 5s. per acre. 


Didributicn of crops for 1795, 


Wheat 

, 

Acres. 
I 21 

Average prod, of an Acre, 
from 3 to 5 quarters. 

Leans 

— 

70 

from 3 to 6 quarters. 

Oats 

— 

20 

from 6 to 1 0 quarters. 

Flax 

— 

14 

from 45 to 55 doncs. 

Rapes 

— 

1 4 

from 4 to 5 quarters. 

Potatoes 

— 

63 

from 60 to icd facks. 

Fallow 


121 



To be thrown where a crop 
is likely to fail 4 


43 2 

Servants, liorfes, and cows, kept upon the farm : 

4 Houfe fervants, 

16 Labourers, 
a6 .Hotfes, 

2 hlilch cows. 

The above is an account of a farm, belonging to the he il 
manager in Marfh-land. We mud obferve he fallows his 
land very often, yet he is well paid by his fuperior crops. 
The lad year (1795) he had ico facks per acre off moll 
of his potatoe land, and fold them from 8s. to 12?. per 
fack, of 14 pecks. All their corn is fold by the quarter, 
of b Winchcfter bufuels, though I believe their meafure 
rather over.runs. 
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Sect. 4 Crops commonly cultivated. 

ifl, Wheat This valuable grain is cultivated to a 

great extent, upon all the low land of the did riel ; and 
is fown after fallow or turnips, or clover ; fometimes after 
peafe and beans. The latter mode mud be rare, from 
the nature of the ufual covenants ; although we have 
found, from experience, that the bed grain, and often the 
greated quantity per acre, is produced after a crop of 
drilled beans. At all the markets we attended, hardly 
any white wheat was prefented for fale; and our infor- 
mation inclines us to believe that little but red wheat is 
fown. 'From trials which we have made upon clay foils, 
we venture to afiert, that the white Effex will yield 3 
bufliels more per acre than the ufual kind of red 
wheat ; but we grant, that the latter is better qualified, 
from the drength of its roots, for being fown upon all 
foft or fandy foils, where the plant is in danger of being 
thrown out by the fpring frods. 

2 d, Rye . — This is a feveie crop ; and, from its ufually 
foiling low, ought not to be fown on valuable foils. No 
great quantity of it is fown in the Wed Riding ; and, in 
our opinion, foft linky funds are mod proper for this 
grain. 

'yd, Barley . — We believe that double the quantity of 
land is fown with wheat in this Riding, than id fown 
with barley, and that this preference extends over the 
greated part of the illund. Barley is a tender grain, ea- 
fdy injured by adverfe weather, generally raifed at great- 
er expcr.ce, and an acre of its draw will not produce 
half fo much dung as that of a crop of wheat upon the 
fame land. It is really furprifing, that the price of barley 
fhould, in all ages, have been greatly below that of 
wheat •, whereas the latter is generally railed at lefs ex- 
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pence, while the former, efpecially upon clay foils, is a 
mod precarious crop. 

4 th, Oats The general quality of the oats which we 

examined during our furvey, induced us to think, that 
little attention was bellowed in procuring proper kinds 
for feed. They appeared, in general, to be of the 
Friefland and Siberian forts, which are ufually coarfe, 
hulkr, and defective in meal. No kind of grain fooner 
degenerates than oats, and the bell farmers find a ne- 
cefiity of procuring changes from other foils, fo as the 
quality may be kept up. 

5 ih t Peafe The breadth of land fown with peafe is not 

great, and perhaps where this pulfe is fown broad call, as 
little profit is, upon the whole, aftorded to the farmer, as 
from any article whatever. In wet years they yield only 
halm or draw ; and, in dry feafons, the ground is ruined 
by the weeds, which then enjoy full pofieffion. We ven- 
ture to fay, that peafe Ihouid never be fown (unlefs it is 
the grey fort, or vetches) without being drilled in rows, 
with fufiicicnt intervals to admit horfe-hoeing. In this 
cafe, when mixed with beans which keep them off the 
ground, and allow free air for filling the crop, they will 
be found profitable and advantageous. 

6th, Beans . — From cur inquiries it did not appear 
that many beans were fown in the Well Riding, and 
thefe were principally in the eaftern parts. They were 
fown in the broad. call way, which is pernicious in the 
extreme, and renders a crop well calculated for cleaning 
the ground an infirUment of its ddtruction. The dril- 
ling of beans is now become common in many parts of 
the illand, and we earnefily recommend its adoption 
upon all lands where the foil is cf a proper depth for 
carrying this plant. They are, on the whole, when 
drilled and horfe-hoed, nearly as valuable, upon clay foilsy 
as turnips are upon thofe of a different defeription. 
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When beans are drilled, we recommend the intervals 
to be 24 or 27 inches wide, and where turnips are meant 
as a complete fallow, about 30 or 32 inches. Thtfe ad- 
mit a fmall plough drawn bp one horl'e pcrfeclly well, 
which, with the addition of a hand-hoe, is the cheajv.lt 
and ir.oft effectual way of cleaning thtfe crops. 

Horfe-hoeing beans and turnips has this advantage, 
that it is the fault of the farmer if his fields under thefe 
crops, in the molt adverfe feafons, be full of weeds, it 
is well known that beans, from being an open plant at 
the root, give opportunity to weeds thriving amongft 
them, which in dry feafons, will ruin them altoge- 
ther. By horfe-hoeing the intervals at proper periods, 
and running the hand along the drill, they are conllantly 
kept clean ; and a well managed field of them, or tur- 
nips, will neceiTarily be as clean as the fame crops in a 
garden. 

7th, Tares or Fitches . — This pulfe is of infinite ufe 
to the farmer, either for cutting green for his farm flock, 
or remaining for feed. It is an important article of farm 
oeconomy to have vetches fovvn at different times, fo as 
maintenance for horfes may always be at command : 
In dry feafons, the fecond clover crop will often hardly 
iut, and without this fuccedaneum, work cannot be 
carried on, when it is molt abfolutely necefiary. 

Winter Tares are fown in many places, particular- 
ly about Sheffield and Rotherham ; and are excel- 
lent fpring food for horfes before the clover crops are 
ready. They are fown from September to the x ft of 
November, and by being cut in April and May, afford 
fufficient time to prepare the ground for turnips. As 
they are found to anfwer fo well, we would recommend 
the cultivation of their., uj'on ail rich warm foils, the 
maintenance of horfes being at that time particularly cx- 
penfive. 

N 
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8:h, Turnips . — Although the turnip hufbandry pre- 
vails over a great part of the Riding, yet the proper cul- 
tivation of that root is not attended to fo carefully as 
good fainting requires. Except by a few individuals, 
turnips arc univ rfally fown bioad call, and moft im- 
perfiTily cleaned (b). We undcvltand that it is not 
much more than thirty years fince they were hoed at 
all; and that the introduction of this molt neufliiry 
practice, was principally owing to the ind.fatigablc ex- 
ertions of that truly patriotic nobleman the late Mar- 
quis of Rockingham. It may readily be fuppofed that a 
people, who fo lately thought hoeing unnecelTarv, will 
llill think an imperfect hoeing fu (licit, nt, which we are 
lorry to fay is too much the cafe (»'). Indeed it is only 
hy (hilling and horfe-hoeing that large fields of turnips 
can be kept in proper order, at a moderate expence (i\ 
Wc fav/ feme fields very well drefled, and carrying 
good crops, particularly to the fouthward of WakefielJ 
but the greater number were full of weeds, in fome 
places too thick, in others very blaakv, and not be con- 
fide red as half a cron, where the management of iur- 
nips is well underflood. 

In. order thar drilling of turnips and horfe-hoeing may- 
be generally prs£tifcd, we prefunte that no method 
could be more effectually taken, than for proprietors to 
refule taking broad-caft ones as a fallow crop. It is a 
mock upon fallow, to confider fome of the crops we ex- 
amined as fuch ; and we are confident, that unlefs a 
very great expence is laid out, a broad-caft crop will ne- 
ver allow the ground to be cleaned in a manner equal 
to where they are horfe and hand hoed. 

When drilled turnips are meant iuftead of a complete 
fummer fallow, the intervals ought to be at lead 32 in- 
ches ; and, in this way, if due care be taken to ule the 
hand hoe, the ground will be cleaned in the molt pe^- 
fe£t manner. 
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0th, Potatoes — This uft ful root fo beneficial, to tha 
Manic community, is railed to a considerable extent in 
the ea'lern par s of the Riding, and lefsor more over the 
whole of it. They are generally of the kidney kind, 
although fome of the other varieties are as valuable. 
The fame mode of culture will anfwer for potatoes, as 
We have mentioned for turnips; and, we need otiiy add, 
that the drier the foil, fo much more will this root be 
found healthy and nutricious. 

Large quantities of potatoes arc fent by water car- 
riage, from Selby and other parts of the river Oufe, to 
the London market ; although this root is not a favourite 
with moll of farmers, being a bulky commodity, and 
yielding little dung, yet, conlidering the matter in a pub* 
lie point of view, their cultivation cannot be too warmly 
recommended. 

The following account of the potatoe hufbandry in 
Marfh land, we have received from an intelligent 
gentleman : 

Land that is intended for potatoes, if wheat or bean 
or oat flub'ole, Ihculd be ploughed before Chriflmafs, of 
as foon after it as pofiible ; about the middle of Aptil, if 
the land has got well dryed, you mufl liarfow it well, 
and repeat the harrowing, alfo ufe the roller until you! 
have got the land fine. In a few days it muft be plough- 
ed again, harrowed and rolled as before; and, if the land 
Ire in Ivad condition, it will be necefT.iry to plough it once 
or twice more, and work it in proportion ; let it lie two 
oj: three days betwixt each plowing, and then you may 
begin to ridge it, plough a furrow round the land down, 
after which take a breadth fullicient to make a ridge,- 
which fhould be from two feet eight inches, fo three: 
feet diftant, according to' the (late of the land, as fat land 
requires the ridges to be larger, then when exhaufted, 
if any manure is intended to be laid upon the land, it is 
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ufually done in the ridges, and a man with a fork adifls 
in difpofing it regularly in the rows. The potatoes are 
then let upon the manure, and covered with the plough ; 
when the weeds begin to grow, run a plough betwixt 
every ridge, to cut what may have come up there, and 
a harrow, trailed by one horfe, with the teeth upward^, 
follows; a day or two afterwards, the horfe muft walk 
betwixt the ridges, which it wilt nearly level, give a 
great check to the weeds, and warm the land. Inafhort 
time the potatoes will make their appearance, and if 
the land is foul, it will be ncceflary to ufe the horfe- 
hoe to (lop the progrefs of the weeds, and give the young 
plant an opportunity of getting out of their way. When 
the lops are nearly high enongh to ridge up the lad time, 
let tlie hand-hoes go ever them, and cut up what weeds 
have been left, let them lie a few days, and then begin 
to ridge them up. The plough (liould go up and down 
betwixt every ridge to divide the earth equally, and 
throw it well up to the roots of the plants, and leave 
them as near as poffble in the middle of the ridges. In 
about three weeks, if any more make their appear- 
ance, pluck up by the hand. When your potatoes are fit 
to take up, plough out every other row, but be careful 
to get deep enough lead you cut them, gather them into 
carts, and take them into the mod convenient place for 
delivery, make them into a long pye about three yards 
wide, and raife them as high as they will lie one upon 
another ; cover them well with draw, and about 12 or 
14 inches thick of earth, clap the outfide till it’s fmooth 
and level, which will throw off the rain, and effe&ually 
preferve them from frod. If you intend keeping any 
till late in the fpting, pye them only two yards wide ; 
average produce about 60 facks per acre, each fack con- 
taining fourteen pecks. I fuppofe they grow annually 
— ly Marfh land about 12 hundred acres, all of which are 
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fent to London. Potatoes grow the belt upon old go- 
ing land after beans, next oats and then wheat ; but 
upon land that has been lately broke up, they grow the 
bell upon a crop of rape, next flax, and then beans, 
oats, and wheat, as upon old going land. The fort fet 
are the red nofe kidney, which are procured from the 
neighbourhood of Berwick, each grower buying as 
many as will plant three or four acres, which will fup- 
ply him with fets for the remainder of his land. Until 
they hit upon this plan of changing their feed, they 
were much troubled with the curl. 


Expences upon an acre of Potatoes. 


Land rent 

L. 1 

5 

O 

Working and ridging 

1 

J‘ 

O 

6 facks of potatoes at 7s. 

2 

2 

O 

Cutting Do and fetting 

O 

2 

O 

Manure and leading 

2 

2 

O 

Flowing, weeding ajid taking up 1 

5 

O 


L. 3 

I 

O 

Produce of an acre 

of Potatoes. 


Co facks at 5s. 6d. per fack 

L. 16 

10 

O 


3 i o 
L. 8 9 o 

The fmall that drefies out, of what is (hipped to Lon- 
on, will deliver them, or rather more. 


Sect. 5. — Crops not commonly cultivated. 

Flax — This is a plant which has never been popular in 
Britain, and notwithflanding the premiums which have 
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been fo long bellowed upon thofe who railed it, tin; 
quantity annually fowr, .does not appear to be upon the 
incrcafe; many parts of this illand are naturally fitted for 
producing it, and none more than that large trafl of 
ground, upon the banks of the Oufe, Gtuated in this 
Riding. In the neighbourhood of Selby, a confiderable 
quantity is annually railed, and from the lilt of the 
claims given in to the clerk of the peace, for the Weffe 
Riding, it appeared that the parliamentary bounty was 
claimed, in the year 1793, for no lefs a quantity that* 
59,000 llones. From our own experience (having for- 
merly fown many acres with flax,) we can.fay with con- 
fidence, that, upon a proper foil, no other crop will pay 
the farmer better than flax ; and if due pains and atten- 
tion are bellowed upon the pulling, watering and fkutch- 
ing, flax of as good a quality may be produced at home, 
as what is imported from Holland, or the Baltic. 

The produce of an acre of flax will be from 24 to 40 
flone averdupois, after it is clean (kutched. This opera- 
tion is performed by the hand, in the Weft Riding, there 
being no mills ere£ted in that part of the country for 
this purpofe. Some of the flax is allowed to (land for 
feed, which of courfe renders the flax of lefs value. 

We have found inferior foils, fuch as new broken upr 
rnutrs, as well fitted for railing feed as others of a better 
quality ; and they have this advantage, that while the 
rent is but fmall, the trouble of weeding them is equally 
trifling. Befides, feed and flax ought never to be at- 
tempted together •, when the former is intended, the 
ground ought to be fown much thinner, fo as the plant 
may have fufiicient air to fill the bolls *, whereas, when 
the flax itfelf is confidered as the cbjedl, it ought to be 
fown much thicker, to prevent it from forking, and be- 
coming coarfe ; we believe a neg!e£l of thefe things has 
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contributed to render this valuable and neccflary plant, 
not fo profitable as might, from the public fupport be- 
llowed upon it, have been expected. 

The following intelligent paper on flax hufbandry has 
been obligingly communicated to us. 

The bounty paid for flax and hemp, grown in the Welt 
Riding, for the year 1794, amounted to the fum of 
L. 720, which at .$d. per lloue, will make 43,000 ttonc ; 
and taking the average cf the crop at 30 iione per acre, 
will give 1 43c acres town ; and from the fame calcula- 
tion there would be, in the year 1795, 1650 acres fown. 

As 1 have not made any particular obfervation on the 
crops of flax in any part of the Welt Riding, except 
Mavfli land, I cannot fay pofitively, what is the belt foil 
lor it. In Maifn jand they are allowed to grow as many 
iione per acre, as any part of the Weft Riding, but not 
fo good it> quality. Flax, if not fown upon grafs land 
new ploughed up, generally fucceeds a crop of oats; but 
latterly they have fown it after a crop of potatoes, upon 
land that has a few years before been broke up from 
grafs, and with good fuccefs. Land that is intended 
for flax, if an old pafture or meadow land, fhould be 
plowed before Chriltmas ; if wheat or oat Hubble, bc- 
rwixt Chriltmas and Candlemas, and as foon as it has 
got well dried in the fpring, work it with harrows and the 
toller, till you have got it well pu'virized ; let it remain 
in that (Lite for ten days or a fortnight, then open the 
land our with a harrow, and let the i'eedfman immediate- 
ly follow. Endeavour if poflible, to fow after a fhower 
of rain, but wait a few days longer, if the feafon is not 
too far advanced, rather than fow when your land is too 
, dry. The rent, if let to a llax grower, is generally from 
3 : xos. to L. 6 per acre. 

Home feed is for the moft part fown when intended 
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for white flax ; if for feed the Baltic, which makes very 
good feed next year for white flax, for three or four 
years after, but mull then be renewed. The quantity 
fown per acre, if for feed, is 8 pecks; if for white flax, 
from 8 to jo pecks. 

The produce of flax per acre is very uncertain, being a 
crop that depends fo much on a good or bad feafon; in ge- 
neral from 30 to 30 flones per acre. I have had 70 (tones 
grown ; and, from a bad feafon, I have feen the crop not 
worth reaping. The quantity of feed produced per acre 
is from 8 to 16 bufhels. I have known 16 bulhels of 
feed, and upwards of 40 (tone of flax from the fame 
acre, but look upon 12 bufhels of feed, and 30 flones. per 
acre, to be about the average, if the feafon has been a 
favourable one. 

I do think a good part of the Weft Riding adapted to 
the growth of flax, and allb that the culture of it has 
of late been confiderably extended. From my own ex- 
perience, I am convinced that flax is not an impoverifh- 
ing crop*; for it is generally reaped the latter end of July, 
which enables the farmer to make a good fallow of his 
land, and the crop that fucceeds it, whether wheat or 
fpring corn, feldom, if ever fails. 

Flax, if fown upon good grafs land plowed up the 
Martinmas before, fh®uld be in the ground by the fecond 
week in April, if the feafon wiil admit of it. The 
feedfman fhould be very careful to diflribute the feed 
as regularly as poflible, it mufl then be harrowed, two 
harrows in a place, and one the contrary way after; and 
if likely to he dry weather ftiould be immediately roiled 
down. The feed in a fhort time will be up, and fhould 
the ftafon prove favourable, wiil be fit to weed by the 

* We mufl differ in this matter with our intelligent corrcfpoa- 
detit, as we have always found flax a very fee urging crop. 
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middle of May, which mu(t be done with feme attention, 
as much depends upon keeping the land clean to pro- 
duce a good crop. By the latter end of July, when the 
the leaves begin to fall off about half way up, and the 
(talks become a pale yellow, it is ready to pull. The 
work is performed by women at is. per day, and the (lax, 
tied up in beats or (heaves, is carried to the pit, 
where a man, who is accuftomed to the bufinefs, puis 
it in as carefully and even as pcffible, beginning the full 
row with the root-end uppermoft, but all the reft with 
the top upwards ; fo that when the pit is finiftied, no- 
thing but the top is to be feen. Another man covers 
it with earth, about a or 3 inches thick, after which it 
will require three or four men to tread it night and morn- 
ing for 5 or 6 days; it will then begin to fall in the pit, 
and one man will be fufficient to keep an eye over it, 
and take care that none be expofed to the weather, as it 
will turn black, and confequently injure its fale. As 
foon as the baft or (kin w ill peel off readily, from one 
end of the ftalk to the other, the ftalk itfelf break as if 
rotten, and be a deep yellow, you may then venture to 
pull it out. The operation is performed with drags, and 
the (lax laid ftraight and carefully by the pit fide, where 
it (liould remain half a day or more to ^ry a little before 
fpreading. You now take it to fome land that lately has 
been cleared from hay, where a man with a proper 
number of women, (at is. per day) attend to fpread it. 
The man with a fork gives them the beats or (heaves as 
they want them, and takes care that they fpread it regu- 
larly and without lumps, as whatever is left in that man- 
ner will turn green and never come to a good colour. 
After a (bower or two cf rain it muft be turned, and 
when the colour becomes bright and even, and the (kin 
rifes from the ftalk, you may venture to take it up. 
Keep the flax ftraight and the roots all one wav, cauy 

O 
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it to your barn, or ftack it, if more convenient. In win- 
ter drefs it out, make it into half Rones, anJ when you 
have got a fufficient quantity out, fend it to market. The 
weight generally given is -lb. 2 oz. for half a ftene. 


Exponas upon an aorc cfj}.ix. 


Seed L. 

I 

1 

0 

Working land 

O 

16 

0 

Soding and weeding 

0 

5 

0 

Leading, dikeing, &c. 

0 

10 

G 

Taking out and fpreading 

c 

12 

G 

Turning and taking up 

0 

5 

G 

Rent of land if let to a flax grower 

5 

5 

O 

Drifting 50 ftone at is. 6d. per ftone 

3 

'5 

O 

Fulling 

0 

10 

O 

Profit 

7 

1 1 

O 


L; 20 xo o 

jo ftones of flax at $s. 6d. is L. 20 : 10s. 

Rape. 

It did net appear to u«, that rape was much culti- 
vated in any part of the Weft Riding ; and it is only on 
tire eallern parts* that any quantity is lovvn at all. It is 
railed both for feeding ihccp, and upon account of the 
value of the feed ; although we apprehend, in the iaft 
cafe, it will be found a very fcourging crop. There are 
two wavs in which it is continued by Ihccp : frrft, by 
lowing it in July, and feeding it olf before winter 5 and 
again in the fpring, in which method it is an excellent 
preparation for barley : adly, it is fown upon tire wheat 
llubbles that are intended tor turnips (/). The land, in 
this cafe, is ploughed as feon as the wheat crop is got 
off, which is ufuallv before the end of Auguft, and it is 
eaten in fpring, previous to working the turnip land. 
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Eoth thefe modes are excellent, and deferve imitation. 
When tape is intended for feed, it is fown about the i ft 
of Augult, either upon frtfh land, or land fallowed and 
dunged. It is cut in the month of July thereafter, 
by which means it remains near a whole year On the 
ground. 

When wafte lands afe taken in, they are fometimes 
fown, after being pared and burned, with rap’e feed. 1'hef 
produce may be from 2 to 5 cjuarters per acre, generally 
4 quarters ; expcnce of reaping and threfhing about zcs. 
per acre, if (lacked and threihed in winter; but, accord- 
ing to the general practice, it is impofhble to calculate 
the expenfce, the whole neighbourhood being gathered 
to the threllung, when it is done in the field. In this 
mode it is a perfect feaft, where all comers are welcome i 
but this g:cd old cuflom is fall going out,' and the thriftier 
practice of Hacking it in the yard, and threllung in the 
winter, introduced in its place. The ftraw of the rape 
is fold to the foap boilers at about 53. per acre. 

Liquorice. 

We received the following information from Mr Hal- 
ly, feedfmanand nurlcryman at Pontefract, concerning the 
cultivation of Liquorice. ‘ The foil molt proper for li- 
‘ quorice is that of a dead, light, fandy loam. It is trert-' 

* died three feet, well dunged, and planted with ftoclci 

* and runners in the months of February and March, oh 
‘ beds of one yard wide, thrown up in ridges, with alleys 
‘ between them, and the beds hoed and hand-weeded. 

‘ The fir it year a crop of onions is taken in the alleys, and 

* the tops of the liquorice cut over every year. The 
‘ ground is trenched when the liquorice is taken up, and 
‘ all the fibres cut off. A confiderabie quantity, more 

* than ico acres, is cultivated in this neighbourhood. It 

* is a very precarious plant, often rotten by wetnefs," ami 

O % 
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* alfo hurt by fnarp frofts in the fpring and dry weather 

* afterwards. Rent of the land upon which it is culriva- 
‘ ted, about 3! per acre.’ 

Mr Halley alfo cultivates rhubarb, and has done it to 
advantage. I he quality is edeemed good, and he lately 
received a medal from the Society of Arts for the cul- 
tivation of it. 

Woad. 

Woad for dyers is raifed in the neighbourhood of Sel- 
by, among red clover. When it is in full bloom, it is 
pulled by women and boys, who go before the mowers. 
It is placed in fmall heaps, with the tops uppermolt; and 
when completely dried, is put into the barn, and fold to 
the dyers from 13d. to 3s. per done. Woad grows well 
on all lands fit for turnips, and is fometimes taken by it- 
fclf as a crop. 

Ssiving C/over far Seed. 

Clover being lefs fown in the Weft Riding, than 
in many other diftritts, it is our intention to con- 
fine ourfelvcs here to the method of managing that 
valuable plant, when the fowing of feed is intended 
we therefore clafs it amongft thofe crops not com- 
monly fown. 

Clover is generally fown in March or April amongft 
the barley crop, and fometimes amongft the winter 
wheat, which, in our opinion, will give the greater re* 
turn ; when it is only to remain for one fummer,from 8 
to 14ft. is fown per acre, which is ufually covered in 
with a light roller. The crop next fpring is eat by hor- 
fes or lheep, and they ought to be removed when 
rain falls after the middle of May, and the coarfe places 
. not clofe eat, fliould be immediately cut over with a. 
feyth, fo as the next growth may be equal. Five hun- 
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dred weight of red, and three hundredweight of white, 
is thought to be an average produce, which, from the 
prices this article has of late years been fold at, will 
yield the grower a handfome return. 

At the fame time it is obvious the faving of clover 
feed, in our precarious climate, mud be a troublefome 
procef<, and attended with conliderable expence. We 
a!fo fufpett, that a clover crop, when the feed is faved, 
mud be a fcourger ; at lead we are certain, that Rye 
grafs when allowed to Hand for feed, will impoverilh the 
ground, as much as a crop of oats. We do not date 
thefe things with a view to difeourage the farmer from 
faving thefe feeds, but only as a caution for him, 
not to expeft that his ground is to be meliorated 
in the like manner, as if the grafs was cut at an earlier 
period, or confumed by cattle or fneep. 

We are of opinion, that the threlhing machine would 
anfwer well for feparating clover feed from the hulk, 
which has hitherto been a difficult bufinefs. If the feed- 
ing rollers were fet very clofe, we think the feparation 
would be accomplilhed in the mod effectual manner, or 
if any palTed the machine untouched, it could eafily be 
put through a fecond time. 

We learn, that Mr Richard Parkinfon, at Doncader, 
lad feafon, tried garden peafe, early cabbages, &c. up- 
on one of his fields adjoining that town, and that in ge- 
neral the different crops turned out well. They were 
managed in the fame way as we have recommended for 
beans and turnips; but not being furnilhed with particu- 
lars, we are forry we cannot detail the exact refult of 
Jiis experiment. 
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A"0 TES on Chap. J. 

(rt) The produce of thefe lands would infallibly be doubled tr» 
the community in value, by inclofing both commons and common 
■fields. Inclofures ought to have been promoted by all the might 
of the legislature, and if more of this is not fpeedily done, by re- 
moving all impediments to fo neccfiary and natural a works 
famine and mifery of all kinds will inevitably be the confequence ; 
a juft and merited punilhment foroUr negledt of the domeftio 
cultivation of our own bread plant , and a foolilh predilection for 
the culture of the foreign fttgar cane. IV. P. 

(i) This would tend greatly to improve the quality of the 
flock kept upon them, as the occupier would be enabled to pro- 
portion the quantity he put on the land, to the quality of the 
g rats. The proprietor would aifo have an opportunity of planting 
the moft barren fpots, which, in a few years, would contribute 
to the improvement of the other parts, and afford fheiler to the 
flock. T. H. 

Sec! ion a. 

’ (<-) Good management. T. York, Efj. 

(,/) Is it not better hufoandry to burn the couch and weed?, 
and diftribute the athes upon lard ? JV. Fox. 

Jtnfvctr . — Upon many fields, fo much of the foil adheres to the 
Couch, that it is impollihle to burn it. This is the cafe with 
every field, which is here recommended to be fummer fallowed. 

R ■ B. 

( t ) A few years ago, I was defirous of Toning dowh a piece c.f - 
firong land to graze for a conveniencv, and could not wait fora 
fummer fallow ; I had three crops from it : I ploughed it before 
winter, then again early in the fpring, and the feafon being fa- 
vourable, I harrowed, and worked it as well as I could, and pick- 
ed all the quickens out of it by the hand, at the expence of a- 
bout ios- per acre. It was fubjeft to keeks and thiftles of diffeK 
ent forts, but knowing thdfe would not all grow among grafs, I 
manured it well, and fowed it with beans and feeds of different 
forts, and it is now, and ever has been, as fine a fwarth as I have 
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in iv.y farm. I could not hoe the beans, but I hand weeded 
them, and hid a very good crop, when the field adjoining it, 
from which it was newly incloled, lay as dead fallow. 

A Yark'htrt Farmsr. 

. . i 

, Sib ion 3. 

O ' Cs) Cabbages or RutaBagga, (Stvedifli turnips) might proba- 
bly be introduced in place ot turnips, in the fallows of wet or 
clay lands with advantage. They may be eaUn off late in fpring, 
>vheu the laud is filficiently dry to he entered, and p r. lied with- 
out damage, and if it wotdd not be too late, even in the begin- 
ning 01 Way, to fow the quick, growing kind of peafe, or even 
banc v, cither of which followed by clover and wheat, in the 
comic would mal.e an excellent rotation for aliuoil all lands too 
wet or Itilf for tprnips, viz. Ruta Baga, peafe, or barley, or oats, 
clover, wheat- The connection of the plough with the main- 
tai nance of large flocks of cattle, fliould never be loft fight of, 
fince a farm, under the plough, will fupport no lefs live flock, 
than the fame under grafs ; a mighty advantage of the turnip 
fyftera. 

“ Agricola incurvo terram dimovet aratro, 

“ fiultiiiel ’nine armcnU bourn meritcfque juver.os.” W> F- 

Arfc-jcr- — We have noticed, attempts to introduce a fyflem, 
fimiiar to the one here recommended by Mr P., but they were 
never attended with advantage- We are decidedly of opinion, 
that the crop, after a dead fallow, will Lc of greater value than 
both the cabbages, and any crop that can fucceed them ; a field 
of clay land, tread with (beep to the firfi of Way, would turn up 
ir. fo unkindly a manner, that half a ciop of barley, could not 
ictfonably he cxpcftc J. R. b. 

St-8 ion 4. 

{h There is ce rtainly a great defeifl in our turnip l.ulbandry, 
particularly in the open fields ; without making a clean fallow, 
manuring fuificiently, and plenty of hoeing, few lands will bring 
them .to pufcdlion. Turnips, without doubt, are a mod profit- 
able root, v hen fawn upon fuitable land, a divilion of the open 
fiilds woulj facilitate their cultivation. T. H- 


* 
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(;') This can only be the cafe with a few ftupid mentals, wh* 
never fecany perfons management but their own ; thofc who look 
about them, niuit make the pioper diftindfion betwixt a crop of 
good turnips and bad ones, which, in the long run, will be found 
of the utmoft importance to the farmer. A Torkjkire Farmer. 

CO A greater crop of turnips may be obtained by broad-calb 
fowing, and handrhoeing, than by drilling and horfe-hoeing, as 
the ground will be more equally planted, and as well cltantd at 
nearly the fame expence. S. Berks, Efq. 

# \ 

Anfiuer . — Both thefe aflertiops are politively denied ; nobroad- 
caft crop, can be fo regularly planted as a drilled one, nor fo well 
and fo cheap cleaned. G. R. 

» 

(/) This is certainly an excellent method where the ground is 
rich enough to grow rape ; but I believe, few foils, except the 
rich warp and loamy fands, arc capable of doing it. T. H- 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

G R A S S. 


Sect. 1. — Natural Meadzivs end Pajlurcs. 

IF by the term meadows we were to underftand only fucli 
fields as are occafionally overflowed with water, and 
unfit for cultivation, a very fmall portion of the diftricl 
would be clafied under that head but as the old pas- 
tures are generally dillinguifhed by the name, although 
in our humble opinion, very improperly, we are under 
the neceflity of including both in one feftion. 

The old pafture lands of Yorklhire have remained in 
that ilate for a long fpace of time, probably fince the in- 
clofures were made •, and unlefs upon particular foils, 
naturally adapted for grafs, their value cannot thereby 
be increafed ; but on the contrary, when incumbent 011 
clay, till, or limeftone, they turn four, full of bad plants, 
and are proportionably late in their growth, which ren- 
ders them lefs valuable to the pofleflor. 

This defeription will apply to a considerable portion of 
the Weft Riding, and from the vigilance with which it 
is preferred in this unimproving and non-produ£tive ilate, 
a llranger would be apt to believe that eftates were en- 
tailed with that burthen upon them. As this excluftve 
fyftem is, in our opinion, detrimental to the public, we 
fhall attempt to fliow, that breaking up thefe grounds 
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could in no fbape hurt the proprietor, but on the con- 
trary would materially promote his interefl (*). 

Does ploughing the ground in a proper manner re- 
duce the natural value or the foil ? or, in other words, 
will it hinder land from carrying gral's of good quality 
when it is laid down again ? So far from that, it is of- 
ten neeeflary to convert pafture into tillage, merely, that 
better crops of grafs may be afterwards produced. Land, 
when uniformily kept in one courfe, tires for want of 
variety; and a farmer might as well expedl his land ro 
carry good wheat every year, by the force of manure, 
as look for grafs of equal value for a continued fpace of 
time. It is found that the two fir'd years of grab, when 
the land is fown properly, afford a greater return than 
the fame number of fubfequent years. The crop is con- 
fiderably earlier, therefore of greater value; and, from 
the natural vigour of the plants, a large additional quan- 
tity of pafture is procured (£). 

But allowing, for argument fake, that the land when 
in grafs continues in a progreffive ftate of improvement, 
dill a confiderable fum is loft to the proprietor from noc 
ploughing his fields. We hold, that land, after; it has 
lain a certain number of years in grafs, is able to pay an 
extra-rent. This, by continuing it in the fame ftate, is 
totally loft ; becaufe if it were ploughed for fome years, 
and then fown down and clean in good heart, it would 
carry more grafs than ever. 

A very great lofs is fuftained by the public from the 
praiElicc of this exclufive fyftem. It requires no figures to 
fhew, that by breaking up land, at proper intervals, a great 
deal more corn would be raifed, an additional quantity 
of manur*. procured for enriching barren foils, and much 
employment confequently given to the people at large. 
Thefe are important matters, and Ihould be fcricuily 
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■weighed by every proprietor who keeps his eftate prin- 
cipally in grafs. 

It may be alked, if the grafs grounds are broken up, 
how are cattle to be fed for fupplying the butcher? We 
anfwer, by laying down the old ploughed fields, which 
would be as much benefited by a ceflation from plough- 
ing, as the others would be renovated by it. We ap- 
prehend as much grafs would be raifed, in the way we 
are defcribing, as ever, while at fame time the quantity 
of corn would be greatly increafed. 

With regard to the weftcrn parts of the Riding, where 
there is at prefcnt nothing but grafs, we are dubious 
whether we can recommend cultivation by the plough 
in the fame extent. The climate is wet, and corn hus- 
bandry muft be precarious. But we are convinced of 
the propiiety of railing as much as is neceffhry for fup- 
porting the inhabitants. Corn has already been culti- 
vated there, for all the low fields have at orfe time or 
other been ploughed ; and we fuppofe, the climate 
would then be fimilar to what it is at prefent. We have 
no doubt, but that by fowing grain very early, it might 
ail be harvefled in proper time. Fallow wheat might be 
town by the end of Augufl., or firlt of September, which 
with Dutch, or Poland oats, would always make an ear- 
ly harvcft. But before any of thefe rich fields can be 
' broke up, the tythe fyffem mult Undergo a change, as 
it would be a notable affair for a tithe- holder to have a 
tenth of the weighty crops they would produce. From 
icfpedable authority we learned, that the payment of 
tithes, iVas in a great meafure the.caufe of laying thefe 
fields totally in grafs, and that this tax continues to 
operate as a prohibitory reftridion aga’inft breaking them 
up. 

A few fields which may properly be diftinguiflied a i 
meadows, are fcattered up and down the Riding, bur 
P a 
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they are not of great importance. Draining is the fir ft 
dep to improving them, but as they are generally com- 
n on, this Can hardly be attained without a previous 
divifion. It is rare that many people can agree con- 
cerning the necefii'.y of making, cr the mode of execut- 
ing improvements, and this furnilhes the flrongeft rea- 
fon for all land being held in feverally, which gives full 
Lope to ingenuity and enterprife. 

As low grounds adjoining to rivers muft naturally ac- 
cumulate the fediment of water brought from the 
higher lands, fo we find that the greateft part of the 
ground, on the banks of the Oufe, of a rich quality, pro- 
ducing great crops both of corn and grafs. That tra£b 
of ground called Marfhland, has at one time or other, 
in all probability, been totally under water, as the fur- 
face is generally of that fort which obtains, in many 
parts of the ifland, the name of water-fat foil. 


Sect. 2. — Artificial Grafts. 

The grades that are cultivated are red clover, when 
it is to be followed with wheat, and white clover 
and hay feeds for padure. Sometimes hay feeds are 
fown by themfelves, and a good deal of Sainfoin is cul- 
tivated in tlie neighbourhood of Tadcalter and Ferry- 
bridge. As for the old rich pafturts about Skipton, 
Settle, and other places, it is not eafy to fay what they 
have originally been fown with (c). There appears a- 
rnong other grades, a great quantity of what is called 
honey fuckle graft, which we fuppofe to be the fame plant 
laid under the name of eitv-grafs by the London feeds- 
inen. Mod of the vale of Skipton has been to years in 
the fame fituation as at prefent ; and the proprietors do 
not feem anxious fer changing it (el). The quantity c£ 
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hay feeds fown upon an acre is very great; no lefs than 
three quarters. Probably feme people may fow lefs; 
but we had accounts from fome very judicious- farmers 
that the above, when fown with iSlbs. white Dutch 
clover, afforded them the belt pallure. Indeed none of 
them can fay what thefe hay feeds are ; they may be 
weeds or other noxious trumpery; this they could not ex- 
plain. 

There is very little rye-grafs fown. The people in 
general have a mortal averfion to it ; and the clover 
crops (e), from a want of this mixture , make exceeding 
bad hay (/). The old paftures are therefore frequent- 
ly cut, which makes a hay of great repute, and is gene- 
rally ufed over the whole Riding. 

As it is thought neccfiary to invigorate thefe old paf- 
tures with dung, after being cut for hay, we pre- 
fume it would be fully more advantageous for the occu- 
piers to refrain from taking this crop, and to confine the 
ufing of their dung, to lands which are in a Hate of tillage. 
Under the prefent fyflem, we confefsthis rule would 
be improper ; but upon the fuppofition that the old 
grafs lands were broken up, and brought into a re- 
gular courfe of cropping, we earnefliy recommend, when 
land is fown down with an intention to be depaflured 
with cattle or {beep, that the feythe (liould never be ad- 
mitted into fuch fields, unlefs to deltrcy thiflles or 
other weeds. 

The quality and kind of hay feeds, generally ufed, 
when land is fown down for pallure, is not eafily afeer- 
tained; for the very fowers of them, in molt cafes, are 
abfolutely ignorant of their properties. To us it ap- 
pears they are fown to a wanton and unnecefl'ary extent, 
and that good pallure could be got from fowing grades 
of other forts, the qualities of which are better known. 
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and which would be eafier eradicated when the ground 
is broke up for tillage. 

The grades that in our opinion are mod profitable to 
the farmer for paflure are, white clover, trefoil, and 
rye grafs ; perhaps where fheep pafture* is intended, a 
fmall quantity of rib grafs is not improper. The quanti- 
ties of the above feeds that we recommend for making 
a good and clofe bite, are, 1 2 lb. white clover, 1 2 lb. 
trefoil, and one -buflicl of well cleaned rye grafs, for a 
ftatute acre. We are much miftaken if thcle will not 
at once fully cover the ground, and from their fpringing 
at different periods, frefli grafs is always afforded to the 
dock. The expence of fowing an acre in this way, will 
upon an average of prices, be from 16s. to 18s. 

Where grafs is intended for a hay crop, very differ- 
ent management is required. In this cafe, thick fow- 
ing weakens the plants, and deprives them of their vi- 
gour and flrer.gth : 141b. of red or broad clover, and 
half a bufhel of rye grafs, is perfefUy fufficient ; and, with 
thefe quantities, wffiyiiave often feen as ftrong grafs as 
could Hand. Clover, by itfelf, always makes bad hay, al- 
though we are ready to acknowledge, that rye grafs is 
detrimental, if wheat is intended to fucceed. But confi- 
dcring the clover as a crop intended for eating green, or for 
making hay, there is a neceffity for giving it a body and 
drength, by a fmall intermixture of rye grafs, and the 
above quantity is fufficient. 

It remains to mention that wherever grafs feeds ara, 
fown, it is indifpenfably neceflary that the ground be in 
a proper date of culture, and reduced as fine and equal 
as polfible, or elfe the one half of the feeds will be loft. 
For want of attending to thefe precautions, great lofs is of- 
ten fultair.ed, as not only the crops of grafs are render- 
ed fmall and fcanty, but a failure in this refpect is detri- 
mental to the fucceeding rotation. 
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Sect; 3 — Huy harvejl. 

The hay harveft of this diftrict is regulated by the foil, 
climate, and age of the grafs, which is to be harveffed, 
and continues from the middle of June, to the end of 
Auguft. A principal object which ought to be attend- 
ed to is, never to cut grafs during rain, which iticreafes 
trouble during the remaining llages of the work, and 
often proves injurious to the quality of the crop. Per- 
haps the belt method of winning clover hay is to let 
it lye, when the weather is dry, in the fwath for 
twenty-four hours, then turn or (hake it as circumftances 
requite, and to put it up in fmall cocks immediately, or 
during the courfe of the day. Thefe cocks ought to be 
gathered into large ones, as faff as the natural nroifture 
evaporates, which, if properly built, will preferve it from 
danger till it is in fuflicient condition for flacking. 

The procefs of making hay frpm meadow grafs, is 
necc-flarily more difficult, and in many feafons, the crop 
can hardly be faved under every exertion. The difficul- 
ties naturally attending this fort of hay, are increafed by 
the fmallnefs of the inclofures, which retard the free cir- 
cuation of air. In a word, the hay harveft of thisdiftrift 
is at all times a troublefome, and, in bad feafons, an e*- 
penfive procefs. 


Sect. 4.— Grazing. 

The Well Riding may be confidered as a great feed- 
ing diftridl, and the graziers in general are very 
expert at their bufinefs. Horned cattle of all kinds 
are here fattened in a complete manner, the belt 
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evidence of which is the quality of beef and mutton of- 
fered to fale in all the public markets. The djflri<£t is 
neither able to fupply its confumpeion with lean cattle, 
nor Iheep, as immenfe quantities of both are annually 
brought from Scotland, and the contiguous northern 
counties. 

Cattle are generally made, what in many places would 
be called fat, upon grafs, and afterwards finilhed by (tall 
feeding with turnips, or allowed to run in the fmall well 
fheltered clofes, and turnips or hay carried thither for 
their food. The firft way of feeding we confidcr as the 
bell. It is molt thrifty, affords a greater quantity of 
dung, faves the ground from injury during bad weather, 
and rots the draw ufed for littering the cattle. 

Sheep are fometimes fed off upon the turnip field, a 
fmall part of it being inclofed with hurdles; from any 
obfervation we could make, this did not appear a gene- 
ral practice, although in our opinion it is the molt pro- 
fitable way of confuming turnips upon light dry foils. 

Mr Stockdale, at Knarefborough, writes us, that in 
the year i 793 he had fed three oxen upon lintfeed cake, 
&c. which had been wrought the former year, and gives 
us the following ftatement of his profit : 

Dthtor. 

To calh paid for three oxen - L. 19 10 o 

To fummer feed - - 7 17 6 

To 10 weeks on after- math, at 12s. per week 600 
To 2 tons lint feed-cake, with freight and 

carriage to Knarefborough - 18 O o 

To hay and attendance - 700 

To oat meal and hay for ten days previous 

to their (laughter - - 1 10 o 

I- 59 17 6 
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Brought over, L- 59 17 6 

To neat profit r - 30 2 6 

L. 90 o 9 

Creditsr. 

\ 

By Ca(h for three oxen - - I. 90 o o 

They were killed at Knarclbarougb, in fpring 1793, 
by RIefirs Buckle and Farnell, and never was more 
blooming, better, or tenderer beef, fold in that market. 
Their laft ten days food had completely corretfled the 
oily quality of their former diet ; and it is a known fa£t, 
that working beads fatten quicker than thofe that have 
not been inured to labour, and quick fed meat is always 
mod tender.” 

Mr Parkinfon, at Doncafler, writes: We have a fort 

of fheep from Northumberland that feeds well, and pays 
a great deal of money. I had laft year 20 ewes from 
that county: bought them Odftobcr 1791, put them to a 
Difhley tup, and kept them cn till ipecember, 1792.— 
Profit as follows : 


“ Sold the wool for 

- I- 5 

0 

0 

27 lambs, at 18s. 

24 

6 

0 

4 ewes, at 50s. 

- 10 

a 

0 

7 6 ditto, at 45s. 

3 6 

0 

0 


75 

6 

0 

“ Prime cod 

24 

10 

0 

“ Profit 

(s) L. 50 

16 

O' 


In the weltern parts of the Riding, a number of hogs 
are fed upon oat meal, and fold to the Lancalhire manu- 

0 , 
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fadlurcrs at 7s. per (tone, of 14 !b. avoirdupois; the hams 
are ufually fent to the London market, as nothing will 
do with the Lancafhire people, but the fatiell parts of 
the bealt. 
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ROTES on Chap. 8. 

(a) It is certainly a very miftaken opinion, that fome old pas- 
tures of good land, fhould not be taken up. There is a time for 
all things, and no land Should lie in grafsfor ever. I have, in my 
farm, old paflures which have lain time immemorial, and which 
are worfe by one third, than I have known them within thefe 
ao years or lefs. I have other lands which have been inclofed 
from the common fields, and fowm down to grafs from about 
the fame time, which will feed twice the quantity of flock, as 
the old paflures here alluded to, though not equal in quality. 
This land has continued in good condition, by pafturing it with 
fheep and other flock, and may do fo for fomc time, till it becomes 
molly and hide bound, and then it fliould certainly be pared and 
burned, a3 fhould all lands in this condition. Rut the fie wards 
and landlords are averfe, to thefe old paflures being diflurbed, 
notwitbflanding the advantage which might be derived to the 
tenant, as well as the incrcafe of manure, and confiderable im- 
provement of the land fo managed. 

Two, three, or four years is Sufficient time for this land to lie 
in grafs, anti no land fliould lie more than ten or fifteen years, if 
the benefit of the farmer is confidered, as well as that of the land- 
lord. -tf Torkjhirc Farmer • 

Taking up old grafs land, and laying down the old tillage 
fields, I confider as material improvements. S. Birhs, Ejq . 

(£) Not a doubt about it, in many places plowing old lays, and 

laying down new ones, are ellential to the landlords, as well as 

the farmers interefl. Variety is charming even to old mother 

Terra. . IV. P. 

t 

(e) It is pretty certain, that the puflures about Skipton and 
Settle, at no time have undergone the discipline of a regular courfe 
of tillage ; probably many of them might be improved by being 
broken up, thoroughly worked, cleaned, and Skillfully laid down 
with the fineft hay feeds, before the richefs of the foil could be 
exhaufied- Such an undertaking fhould be executed by the land 
owner; it would be dangerous to trull the power to a common 
farmer : if it were granted without very drift covenants, a dread* 

C^2 
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ful havock might be expcCtcd ; however, few of the proprietors! 
would eafily be induced, to make any experiment with the plough, 
upon thefe rich pallures, and a doubt cannot be entertained, 
whether their value would be very greatly reduced, by con- 
verting them permanently into arable lands. T. Tori, Ff/p 

Anf-.vcr - — It is truly aftoniflting, to hear any ptrfon in his 
ienfes, fpcak in the above manner; if good land was to receive 
the injury he dreads from the plough, the greateft part of the 
land in the kingdom, would have long ago been reduced to it 
caput mortuum ■ The writer of this arifvver has often plowed old 
grafs fields, without being fettered by the ttridt covenants, recom- 
mended by Mr York ; and he can, with confidence, fay, that af- 
ter being cropped for a number of years, they carry him as good 
crops as ever. He thinks if leafes of a proper duration were 
granted, (he means much longer than 31 years), that land would 
never be exhaufied ; but Ihort leafes require both the fpur and 
the whip, and fo the land is at laft injured. R. B. 

(</) The propiietors there are jullly afraid of the plough, with 
its blefl'ed companion the tithe waggon. They will not fuffer the 
tenants to plough an acre, though, from the want of draw, and the 
very high price of bread corn, from diftant carriages, there is 
every encouragement to grow it, but the tithe. 

A Torkjhire Freeholder. 

Gj We do not find this to be the cafe. Clover hay is a much 
richer food by itfelf, than when mixed with rye grafs- T. H. 

(/) The bed in the world almoft, jn dry feafons, for winning; 
and the word, in a bad one. p. 

( S ) 1 fbottld be very forry to contradict Mr Parkinfon’s calcu- 
lation ; but I will- venture to fay, that no other perlon can make 
the like profit by 20 ewes. 4. Farmer. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

GARDENS an i> ORCHARDS. 

TT is perhaps out of our province to enter upon thefe 
articles, urjefs it be fo far as refpefls the kitchen 
garden. Every farmer ought to have a piece of ground 
adjoining to his houfe, properly fenced, for raifing pot 
herbs and other vegetables ; and it would be advantage- 
ous that this was of fuch a fize as to admit cultivation 
by the plough. The expences of a garden, in other 
cafes, is often more than the value of the produce, and 
we fee no caufe why vegetables of all kinds may not be 
raifed in a garden, according to this method, as well as 
potatoes, beans, and turnips, which are cultivated in the 
fields. 

Every cottager ought likewife to have a piece of 
ground for a garden, upon which he may, at no ex- 
pence, raife vegetables for his family. We fuppofe one 
fixteenth of a ftatute acre would be fully fuihcient, and 
this he could eafily cultivate by hand labour, during his 
leifure hours. 

A particular fpecies of plum grows at Sherborne, and 
in the neighbourhood, called the Winefour. It grows well, 
both upon grave! and lime-ftone, is hardy, a good bear- 
er, and anfwers upon any foil ; but does not bear fo well, 
nor its flavour fo good on any as on lime-ftone or gravel. 
On a ftrong deep land, the trees run too much to wood, 
and do not bear fruit in proportion. Thefe plums blof- 
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fom better than any other fort, and are produced from 
fuckers. The fruit fells from 21s. per peck, when found 
and good, to 4s. 6d. when cracked and damaged. They 
are eafily hurt by rain. 
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CHAPTER X. 

WOODS and PLANTATIONS. 


npIIERE is a great deal of oak and afh wood grown in 
the Welt Riding, which meets with a ready market 
at the flopping and manufacturing towns. Much is al- 
fo ufed at the mines and coalieries. The Duke of Nor- 
folk has above 1500 acres of wood land in the parifh of 
Sheffield, and we believe great attention is paid, both by 
him and other proprietors, to the management of this 
valuable article. Large quantities of logs and deals arc 
imported from the Baltic, which, at a future period, 
might be unneceflary, if Scots fir, and larches, were 
planted upon the wade grounds. 

Meffrs Tweedale and Noble, flewards to Mr Beaumont 
of Brettonhall, who poffieil'es a great deal of valuable 
timber, fay, 

“ It is the cudom of the country, when a wood is rea- 
dy to go down, to fet out and leave as follows, viz. 

Every 2 1 years 

Poles, fuppofed to be left for a future fall, being judg- 
• cd to be 20 years old, which, in 40 years more, 
it is fuppofed, would be timber trees, — left on an 
acre upon an average _ _ 180 

Trees, fuppofed to be 40 years old, left on an a- 
verage per acre - 10 

Timber trees, fuppofed to be 60 years old at the 
time they are ready to go down, judged to be 
taken down on an average per acre - ic 
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Reafons why the underwood is not kept cut quite down, 
viz. 

“ The brufli or underwood would not turn to any pro- 
fit, except that it Hands for 21 years, and then it is tak- 
en down along with the timber, for different ufes; fuch 
as binding hedges, making riddles, burning for charcoal, 
and many other ufes. The trees that are left are at fuch 
3 diftance from one another, that they do not prevent 
any thing from growing, but what will pay in twenty 
years time : but if the bruffi or under w r ood was kept 
quite cut down, it would neither be fo w'cll for the tim- 
ber and younger wood ; that method having been tried, 
it was found that neither the wood nor the bark made 
fomuch improvement, owing to its being Harved in the 
bottom, when the underwood was not admitted to grow. 

“ A tree left for a future fall, is chiefly one that grows 
from its own Hem, and what we call a lording, and 
perhaps only forty years old, which, to Hand twenty 
years more, in general pays better than to take it down 
at that age. 

“ It is fuppofed, when a fall of wood is ready to go 
down, that with the poles,' underwood, Sec. it is worth 
fifty-five pounds per acre, upon an average. 

“ The value of wood fet out to Hand for a future fall ? 
is judged, at the time of its being left, to be, upon an a- 
verage, worth eighteen pounds per acre. 

« The woodlands in general, if they fiiould be quite 
cleared of all the wood, underwood. Sec. and put into 
cultivation, which would be at an enormous ex-pence, 
it is fuppofed, would only, upon an average, be worth 
five {hillings per acre. 

“ It remains to be added, as another reafon for taking 
down wood in the manner we do, that by this method 
we have wood for all forts of cuHomers ; and as fuch 
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can difpofe of it to more advantage and convenience. 
The frnail wood is ufed for laths, bnlkets, puncheons 
for coal pit?, hedge flakes, &c. the larger for hjuflv.nd- 
ry implements of every defeription ; the large timber 
for houfe-carpenters, fhip-carpenters, coopers, See. fee.” 

Much has been f.iid of late, relative to planting the 
wade pretend?, and we concur with toofe who think 
fa'ch ■a fuhjcft deferves the drifted imndigation. Bri- 
tain, in a great menfure, depends on foreign countries 
for being fit pp lied with timber, while thextfands ancl 
lhoufands of acres at home, capable of producing it, are 
allowed to lye wafte, and nearly un productive. Wc do 
net mean to recommend an extenfion of wood, where 
the land is of a fuperior quality ; becattfe we are convin- 
ced that fuch foils w ill pay more under corn and grafp, 
hut furely thofe parts to which nature has not been fo 
liberal in her gifts, cannot he more atlvantagcouily em- 
ployed than in the growth of wood fuited to its foil, ft- 
tuation, and climate, and there are very few of the molt 
barren and expofed wades but what, under proper care 
and attention, will produce wood of one hind or ether. 

It cannot be too llrongly inculcated, that where a new 
plantation is to be made, the drifted attention ought to 
be paid to fence it at the firft, in a fubdantial manner. 
If young timber is once injured, it never thrives after- 
wards ; and a lofs of that nature renders the whole ori- 
ginal outlay in a manner ufelefs. 

Perhaps it would be of great public utility that an aft 
of the legifiature was palled, requiring every landed pro- 
prietor to have a certain number of acres of his edate in 
woodland. If the profperiiy of the kingdom be con- 
cerned in our having a fufficient quantity of timber; 
and if the quantity be annually decrcafing, as l'ome 
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late writers maintain ; then furely it ought to be a ma- 
terial object with every landed gentleman to fupply that 
deficiency, by laying out a certain portion of his eftate 
in the planting of trees. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

WASTE and UNIMPROVED LANDS. 


’■JTIE wafte lands, in this diftrict, are very extenfive, a- 
mounting, according to Mr Tuke’s calculation, to two 
hundred and fixty-five thoufand acres, which are capable 
of cultivation (a), and one hundred and forty thoufand 
acres, which are incapable of improvement, except by 
planting ; being rather more than one fourth of the 
whole lands of the diftriA. If we add to thefe the com- 
mon fields, which are alfo extenfive and fufceptible of 
as much improvement as the waftes, it will at once ap- 
pear how much remains to be done, before the cultiva- 
tion of the diftri£I can be pronounced finilhed or per- 
fected. 

The quantity of W T afte land is dinainilhing every day, 
as inclofure bills are frequently palled for that purpofe ; 
but (till a great deal remains to be done. There are 
many parts of thefe wa lies capable of great improvement 
if divided and inclofed. But the far greateft part would 
not repay the expence of inclofing ; at fame time it is 
our opinion, that larches and Scots firs would thrive in 
many fituations. (i) Wood of thefe kinds is much 
wanted, and we apprehend, would pay the proprietor 
well, and contribute to the public convenience. At any 
rate, as the waftes are moftly common, the proportion 
belonging to each proprietor ought to be afcertained, 
which would enable him to improve his lhare in the man- 
ner he might fte mod advantageous, (c) 

R * 
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The common fields, as is already Lid, are numerous 
and extenfive, and the husbandry carried on upon them 
is uniformly bad. They are generally of the bell kind of 
foil ; but are worn out with long and i'ucccffive coutfes of 
cropping, which have probably been the fame for feveral . 
centuries. The proprietors of them are moftly fenfible 
of the defedhs, nectfiariiy accompanying common field 
management, which mult be evident to them from land 
rifing at lead one fourth in value, when it is divided and 
free fcope allowed to the genius and talents of the farm- 
er •, but the expence of a particular act of divifion intimi- 
dates many from applying to pailiament for its interpo- 
fition. It would therefore be of great utility that a gene- 
ral bill was palled for that purpofe, as is already the 
cafe in Scotland, leaving it to the judge ordinary of the 
bounds to put it in execution, when application for that 
purpofe was made by any of the proprietors. It would 
be necefiary in this bill to define the extent of manorial 
rights, and to fettle the proportion to be allowed for 
tithes, in cafe they are not previoufly regulated. If the 
fields are divided, we fee no necefiiry to force the pro- 
prietor, to inclofe whether he will or not, as is done at 
prefent, in confequtnce of the powers veiled in the com- 
mifiioners appointed to execute the refpeclive inclofure 
bills. If the proprietor is attentive to his own intcrelt, 
he will do it himfelf, without compulfion, and at the 
fame time do it more frugally, than when it is executed 
under a public commifiion. 

With regard to the wade grounds which are very ex- 
tenfive, they ought to be divided wherever they arc com- 
mon. At prefent they are of very little profit to the 
different proprietors, being in general vadly ovetftock- 
cd, unlefs where they aie (tinted padures, which is not 
frequent (</). If each per foil’s proportion was duly af- 
certained, he could manage Iris own part as Ire faw mod 
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conducive to his intereft. If it was worth while, he 
would inclofe and improve. If it anfwered for planting, 
he might improve it in that manner ; or he would de- 
parture it with fuch ftock as he judged tio't proper and 
udvantageous'(e). 

As we have mentioned the Scots law for dividing com- 
mons, we give the following extract of the aft of par- 
liament palled in 165 5, for regulating that bufinefs. 

* All commons, excepting thofe belonging to the 

* king in property, or royal burghs iu burgage, may be 
‘ divided at the inltance of any individual having inter- 
‘ eft, by fumrr.ons raifed againlt all perfons concerned, 
‘ before the Lords ofSeftion, who are empowered to dif- 

* cufs the relevancy, to determine upon the rights and 
‘ interefts of the parties concerned, to divide the fame 

* amongft them, and to grant commiilion for perambu- 
1 lating, and taking all other necefl'ary probation, to be 
‘ reported to the Lords, and the procefs to be ultimately 

* determined by them, declaring, that the intereft of the 

* heritors having right in the common {hall be eftimat- 

* ed according to the valuation of their refpeftive lands 
‘ and properties ; and that a portion be adjudged to each 
‘ adjacent heritor in proportion to his property ; with 
‘ power to the Lords to divide the modes, if any be in 
‘ the common, among the parties having intereft ; or 
‘ in cafe they cannot be conveniently divided, that they 
‘ remain in common, with free ifh and entry, whether 

* divided or not.’ 

Upon this article, Kfr Payne at Frickley fays, " A cou- 
fiderable proportion of the arable land is uninclofcd, to 
the great obftruftion of agricultural improvement $ the 
advantages of melding are numerous and important. 
The liberal occupier of inclofed land, wiiofe mind is ac- 
tively improved in the employment and increafe of his 
produce, with whom innovation has no fault, but when 
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' it is ufelefs, this man on i nek fed land has not the vis in- 
ertia of his ftupid neighbour to contend with him, be- 
fore he can commence any alteration in his manage- 
ment, that he is clearly convinced will be to his advan- 
tage ; he is completely mafter of his land, which, in its 
open ftate, is fcarcely half his own. This is ftrongly evi- * 
dent in the cultivation of turnips, or other vegetables 
for the winter confumption of cattle ; they are conftant- 
ly cultivated in inclolures, when they are never thought 
of in the open fields in fome parts ; and I know no 
townfliip in this Riding, except that of Y/ath upon 
Derne, where the turnips are cultivated in any degree 
of perfeffion in open fields. At that place, they have 
long been wifely unanimous on the management of their 
common fields, and in felling the whole turnip crop, by 
a valuation, to a perfon engaging to hock them entirely 
with flieep on the land : but even there they cannot ap- 
ply their own produce to the improvement of their own 
ftock, nor have they it in their power to vary their man- 
agement by the introduction of any grades for more than 
one crop in their rotation ; both effential articles, when 
the improvement of live 'lock, particularly Iheep, is in 
contemplation ; this argument for inclofure might be 
very amply dilated on, were I writing a treatife inltead 
of a letter, for it is clearly of importance to the caufe. 

“ Common fields are frequent ; the difference ofvalue 
at prefent between common field, and inclofed land of 
fimilar quality, is about one-third greater in favour of 
the latter ; but if the fpirit of improvement was a little 
more awakened, this dilference would be greatly in- 
ert afed. 

“ There are gre«t irafls of waits land in this neighbour- 
hood', I may extend this remark to the whole county : 
lands now utterly loll to the community, even in this 
rich and populous Riding; and be it mentioned to the 
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utter difgrace of every thing in the country, that after a 
long period of years, in which this ifland has depended 
on foreigners for a part of its neceflary confumption, 
thefe lands are fiill wafte ; they are a complete nuifancc 
to every occupier, who has the misfortune to border up- 
on them ; whofe inclofures arc certainly expofed to the 
inroads of their pining inhabitant', which you fcarccly 
%uefs to be Jhiep , but for the bits of ragged wool they 
carry on their backs : the feats of activity of thefe ani- 
mals are fuch, that no fence can prevenc their perform- 
ing them. Thefe wa(le6 are certainly capable of every 
improvement by inclofure, which is their fine qua non" 

We cannot dwell fufficiently upon the happy confe- 
quences, which would certainly accompany the enact- 
ment of a law, for the general diviGon of the common 
fields and waftes. The prefent mode is uncertain, iq 
fome pafes impracticable, where the lord of the manor, 
or the tithe holder refufe an agreement for their claims i 
expenGve in an eminent degree, allowing no oppofition 
is made, and even upon the fuppoGtiort, that an equal 
number of inclofure biils will pifs annually, as has done 
For an average of twenty years pad, which is as much 
as can be expected, yet ftill the common fields, and 
waftes, will not be divided fbr a couple of centuries. 
While we earneftly recommend a general diviGon bill, 
we as decidedly recommend, that the inclofing of lands 
ought not to be a compulfory meafuve ; many fields will 
not pay the expence ; befides, if the legal obftruCiions 
were removed, every indevidual who difeerned his own 
intereft, would, in practicable cafes, fet about that work 
himfelf, which he afiuredly would perform at far lefs 
expence, than when the bufinefs is executed under the 
controul and direction of perfons, who are in no fhape 
interefted in the fuccefs of the meafure. 

Mr Stockdale at Knarefborougb, a gentleman to whom 
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we are under tiie greateft obligations, and who deferves the 
thanks of the Board for his unwearied exertions to faci- 
litate the work, in which we were employed, deicribes, 
in a circumflantial manner, the difficulties which attended 
the diviuon of Knarefborough fored, an extent of ground 
of r.o lefs than 33,000 acres. Here follows his account 
of that bufinefs and the manner in which he improved 
the fliare nlloted to him. 

“The fored of Knarefborough, till the year 1775, con- 
fided of a great extent of ancient inclofed land, compriz- 
ed within eleven condablerics, or hamlets ; to which be- 
longed a tradt of upwards of 30,000 acres of common, 
whereon Knarefborough, and feveral other towns, not * . 
with;# the other condablerics, claimed, and had excer- 
cifed a right of common, and turbary, equally with the 
owners of property within thcl'e eleven condableries. 

This wafie, in its open date, yielded the inhabitants 
fuel, and padurage for their flreep, horfes, and dock of 
young cattle; and fome opulent yeomanry profited ex- 
ceedingly thereby j but to the neceflitous cottager, and 
indigent farmer, it was productive of more inconve- 
nience than advantage; if not to thcmfelvcs, at lead to 
the public at large, who was by that means deprived in 
r. great meafure of the exertions of the farmer, and the 
labour of the cottager and their families ; for it afforded 
iheir families a little milk, yet they would attempt to 
keep' a hone, and a fiock of {beep. The fird enabled 
them to droll about tire country in idlenefs, and the fe- 
cond, in the courfe of every tiiree cr four years, were 
fo reduced by the rot, and other difaders, that, upon 
the whole, they yielded r.o profit. 

“ In 1770, after various druggler, an acl was obtained 
to divide and inclofe this extenfive wade, and the powers 
thereof committed to no lefs than five commiflioners, 
and three furveyors, all cr mod of them unequal to the 
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undertaking, from whom both great delay and cxpence 
were incurred. After four years hadelapfed, an amend- 
ment of this act became neceflury, which was obtained 
in 1774. Thereby a fixth commiflioncr was named, 
who had beeu appointed a furveyor by the fir it a£t, and 
who had thought property execute his duty by a deputy. 
In 1775, the commiffioners made out a defcription of 
their intended allotments 4 and in or about the year 177;,., 
they executed their award, which unfortunately is defi- 
cient i:i every effential requifite : but with all thefc in- 
conveniences', the generality of proprietors, to whom 
allotments were made, aud particularly the final! ones, 
fet about a fpirired line of improvement. The poor cot- 
tager and his family exchanged their indolence for a&ive 
induftry, and obtained extravagant wages ; and hundreds 
were induced to offer their labour from diftant quarters ; 
labourers of every denomination, carpenters, joiners, 
fmithr, and mafons, poured in, and met with.confl.ant 
employment. And though, before the allotments were 
fet out, feveral riots had happened, the fccne was now 
quite changed ; for with all the foreign aCiflance, labour 
kept extravagantly high, and the work was executed de- 
fectively, and in a few years many inclofures almoft pro- 
ilrate, and of courfe required making a fecond time. All 
thefe circumflances taken together, were a heavy load 
upon the allotments, and in general rendered them very 
dear purchafes. The forefl, however, got in a great 
meafure cultivated, and rendered a wonderful increafe 
of produft to the public, though at the expence of indi- 
viduals. A public, or turnpike road was opened through 
the centre of the forefl, which afforded an eafy communi- 
cation between Knaresborough and Skipton in Craven, 
and the manufacturing towns in the north-eaff of Lan T 
cafhire. And though fcarce a Angle cart was before fceij 
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in the market of Skipton, not lefs than 200 are weekly 
attendant on that market at prefent. 

“ In confcquence the product is increafcd beyond con- 
ception, the rents more than trebled, and population ad- 
vanced in a very high degree ; indeed the lands, both an- 
cient and thofe newly inclofed, being exonerated from 
tithe, a full fcope was given to fpirited cultivation ; and 
to the credit of fmall proprietors, they took the lead, 
and brought their fmall (hares firlt into the completed 
Hate of cultivation ( f ). I with it was in my power to 
•fay as much of the large proprietors, but fails will not 
warrant it. On the contrary, I know of very few men 
of independent fortune, or others to whom large trails 
were either aiTigned as their flipulated {hare, or acquired, 
by purchafe, under the claufe for fale to defray the ex- 
pence of the act, who have made any improvement, or 
fcarcely effectually ring-fenced their property. 

“Many impediments prevented their activity; firft,what 
was to be done mull be committed to the care of fervent?, 
or agents ; fecondly, the extravagance of wages, by rea- 
fon of the want of inhabitants; and above all, the im- 
jiofiibility of letting large trails as farms, where it mud 
be a feries of years before any returns could be expected, 
or even proviCcn obtained for their working horfes. 
Thefe ohiiaclcs operated to a total negleil, or defertion ; 
and in confcquence, large trails indeed at this hour are 
in their wild uncultivated Hate. 

“ If I may be allowed to offer my fentiments how to 
turn thefe trails to better advantage, I fliould advife 
building a number of cottages, with fuitabie fmall out- 
building', and laying to each not more than 10 acres of 
land ; tempt individuals by fullering them to live rent- 
free for the firft feven years, but obliging them to break 
up two acres annually, till the whole was improved ; then 
fix a reafonable rent, and add 10 acres mere for the fame 
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term, and conditions ; and fo proceed gradually, till the 
whole of fucli part, as would admit of cultivation, was-' 
gone through. The land thus improved, would be con- 
fidered by the inhabitants as the work of their own crea- 
tion, and nothing but cruel treatment by their landlords 
would drive them away. In a few years population 
would improve, and that once locally obtained, every 
other difficulty would vanifh. 

“ Several confidera'ole trails of this forell have fallen to 
my lot, both as alignments in right of former property, 
and by purrfiafe ; mod of them were of the word llrata, 
being either confined bogs, or cold fteril clay, mixed 
with white fand, and the furface, pared off for fuel. 
Little profit could be expected from fuch kind of pro- 
perty ; but neverthelefs, I attempted improvements, 
which many condemned me for ; and I frankly confefs, 
n?y expeClatiijns were not gratified, though I dill flatter 
myfelf my efforts are not wholly ufelefs, as my errors 
may probably enable others to benefit by fhunning the 
like plan. 

“ I will (late the means I firfl took, and then point out 
the errors, or propriety of them ; and afterwards give a 
fliort account of my prefent mode of management. 

“ When 1 firfl took poffefiion of the clay parts, fo in- 
jured as dated, by being pared for fuel, I was eager to 
get my ring-fences completed, and thereby washed to 
give extravagant wages, and by employing drangers had 
them badly executed ; thefe men wanting fubfidence- 
money, while completing a contract, were generally in 
advance before their labour, and rarely finifhed them, 
even in their own defective mode, and the work, par- • • 
ticularly done fences, was to do over again ; this was 
folly. I then purchafed oxen to plough with, andi 
ploughed as deep as poflible ; by which means Itones 
were ploughed up, where non;. were expected, which 
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would have made the fences, and faved a great deal of 
the former expence of leading from a diftance. Had l 
now to begin, I fhould full plough as deep as I could 
with oxen, collect the flones raifed thereby, and make a 
broad cafe of a fence, at lead 30 inches, and raife the 
wall no higher than the flones would ferve to furround 
the allotment ; and reft fatisfied therewith till the next 
ploughing, whereby more flones would ar'rfe, which I 
Would ufe in raifing the wall gradually to its proper 
height ; by this means, the walls would be more fub- 
flantial, and raiftd at one-third of the expence, 

“ After the firfl deep ploughing, I left it in that flate a 
year, expofed to frofl and heat, then harrowed well, and 
ploughed acrofs, and added three chaldron, or nearly 
ico bufhels of lime per acre, to make the land fall, and 
icorreft the acidity : and in the fpring following fowed 
with oats, after a third ploughing; and the next year, 
peafe or vetches ; then fallowed, and limed as before, 
and took two crops to each fallow fo limed, until I 
found the repetition of lime did harm, inflead of being 
cf advantage. In place of this, 1 now take one crop to 
each fallow, have better crops,, and fave two guineas per 
acre by withholding the lime, w’hich coll me 14s. per 
chaldron ; by this means I get only fix crops in twelve 
years, but which produce more than eight crops by the 
other^node, keep the laud in better condition, and fave 
eight guineas, before expended on lime. Probably lime 
may be again necefiary at a future day, but I am con- 
fident, that with fome forts of lime, you may ufe it till 
the land will neither produce corn nor grafs. The 
quality of lime Varies much ; we have two fort3, one 
burnt near Ferrybridge, and another at and near Knares- 
borough ; where the heaps of the firfl are laid, there is 
always the befl crop ; but w here the heaps of the ether 
are laid, you will frequently find the land fieri! for feve. 
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tal years. The firft fort is burnt from compart ftrong 
{tone, the other from a porous marly (lone. At proper 
intervals I fow with grafs feeds, eat them the firft year 
with fheep, and lay all my fold-yard compoft on the 
grafs, except where fome fmall parcels that will grow 
turnips demand it. But this kind of clay land will nei- 
ther anfwer well long in tillage, nor in grafs, but mult 
be frequently changed. By treating this cold clay foil 
in this mode, building fmall houfes and barns, and 
working with oxen, I have improved the land fo as to be 
able to let it at ios. per acre ; but I muft obferve, that 
had it been titheable, the tithe alone would have utterly 
precluded my efforts,' for the value of the tithe would 
often have been more than my prtjfit. 

“ In making my fubdivifions, I divided them into ten- 
acre inclofures as nearly as poflible, and the year preceding 
the planting quick wood, or white thorns, I prepared the 
ground, where the fences were intended, by frequent 
ploughings, and planted potatoes. In the autumn, after 
thefe’ were gathered, I made a ditch, breafted the cam 
with ftones, and planted the wood behind the cam, 
taking care to have the ditch on the higher fide of the 
fence, fo as to intercept the water before it reaches the 
roots of my quick-wood ; and as warmth and {belter are" 
definable attainments in a'l high expofed fituationc, 
within my fences I make a border plantation about 20 
feet wide, fence this off with quick- wood, and alfo fill 
my fubdivifion fences with forelt trees moll adapted to 
the foil. For though' thefe may ultimately prove in- 
jurious both to the fences and the land, yet when that 
begins to he the cafe, they are eafily taken down, and 
fierve for flakes and bindings, when the hedges require 
cutting. As water is not always to be had in every 
fituatior. where it is wanted, I make a fquare, or round 
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. pond, where the fences interfe£l one another, fo as to 
make one pond ferve to fupply four clofes, thus : 



“By this means, I can either plough or pad ure any 
clofe without inconvenience, and if the ftrata be ever fo 
open or porous, yet thofe ponds arc ealily made reten- 
tive, by digging them deep, then laying a covering of 
lime, or lime allies, at the bottom and fide.s, which will 
prevent worms and moles working ; afterwards puddle it 
well with earth and water, and when that is got dry, 
pave with fmall ftones the inlets out of each clofe for 
the cattle to drink at j and then open ditches to let water 
into, and out of the ponds; and, if well executed, they 
will afford a due fupply of water during any dry feafon. 
A farm of this unkindly foil, and high fituation, will turn 
to bell account in having it occupied in regular courfes 
of one-third arable, one-third meadow, and the remain- 
der pafture, (locked with young breeding (lock ; and by 
changing the land from meadow to pafture, and pafture 
to arable in due fucceffion, and always wintering as 
much or more (lock than you can fupport in fummer, 
you will of courfe raife confiderable portions of dung, 
and thereby ultimately improve the foil. This plan is, 
however, to be far exceeded in rapid improvement where 
inhabitants abound, fo as to enable you to let your pro- 
perty in fmall parcels, by building fmall, yet fuch build- 
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ings as are calculated to aafwer the purpofe of any 
eftablilhed manufactory. 

“ In the cultivation of my boggy allotments, I was 
equally erroneous in my fir It outlet ; for I rulhetl haltily 
to efte<ft a drainage, and purfued the advice and plan of 
one very well verfed in that operation, where the defefts 
were only furface water, or day iprings ; my drains 
were iudicioufly placed, well cut, properly filled, and 
ample bottom apertures left; but unfortunately the na- 
ture of the fprings, or water, was of the fame hard 
incrullinating quality as the dropping well at Knaref. 
borough, and this foon adhered to the fides, and every 
obftrudting particle within the drains, fi> as to bioefc 
them up; I was then obliged to open them, and lufFer 
them to remain open, at lealt for a confiderable time; 
even forne of them yet emit fuch hard water as not to 
allow of covering. This occafioned much expence, and 
fome delay ; but having got the furface water oft’ I pared 
and burnt, and took rape or turnip, and a fucceflion of 
oats and fallow, till 1 could get it into a ftate for grafs ; 
and then I fowed fuch parts as were become firm by 
draining, with hay feeds, and a fpecies of clover called 
cow grafs, being our native honeyfuckle grafs, which is 
perennial, and having a folid ftem, does not contain fo 
much fixed air as red clover, and confequently never 
blows cattle. 

“ In this ftate it h^s remained eight or ten years, is 
very good pafturagc, ind will even feed a Scotch, bullock. 
Such parts as were too boggy to be totally corre£Ied, I 
have made into willow garths, and plantations of other 
aquatics, which thrive tolerably well ; and in a few years 
I have no doubt will yield confiderable profit. I ftill 
keep draining thent where defeats appear ; and when I 
am fully convinced the covered drains will not require 
opening again, ayd that the land will bear the operation 
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of the plough, I will turn the fwarth down, roll, and 
then fow with oats before I harrow, afterwards harrow 
the feeds in, and roll again. The next autumn, winter 
fallow, and in the fueceeding fpring prepare the land for 
turnips; and in the year following, if the land is fuf- 
ficiently clean, fow oats and hay feeds, cow grafs, and 
white clover, and then convert it to pafturage. 

“ When the land, which is of a loofe black earth, was 
lad in turnips, it happened to be a very frofty hard 
winter, yet I obferved that the turnips that grew thereon 
were lefs aftedted by the weather, and laded good longer 
in the fpring, than any that grew on much better foils ; 
and this I have fince often noticed on land of the fam^ 
quality in other fituations.” 

We have juft one thing more to add upon this head, 
and that is, to fuggeft the propriety of declaring inclofing 
bills to be public adls, fo long as the prefent fyftem is 
adhered to. We underftand, when any legal difpute 
arifes, in confequence of thefe bills, that the judges will 
receive nothing but a certifyed copy, the procuring of 
which is an additional expencc to the parties. 
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NOTES on Chapter 11 . 

(/a) Great part of which, call loudly for improvement by the 
plough and the fpade; may the call be obeyed, left we f;;bt, and 
surcave, and bummer , till we have not bread to cat. IV. V. 

(/,) Not a doubt of it; fcarccly a bleak liiil in the ifland, where 
wood of one kind or other would not thrive : many a lpot is con* 
demned by planters for want of afeertaining, in a fmall nurfery* 
which kinds of trees will fuit the foil and climate, previoudy to 
the formationof any plantation. A YjtkJbirc Freeholder. 

(r) Tliis a mo ft neccflary con fi derat ion, and well deferving the 
utmoft attention of the Board ; to lay more on the fuhjcfi than is 
mentioned in the text would be fupcrftuous. 

A Yorkjhirc Farmer. 

[el) It is certainly true, that unftinted commons are eat up by 
mercenary and opulent individuals, and fo overlooked, that they 
can be of no real fervice, either to thcmfelves or others ; whereas 
if commons were ftinted, the poor cottager who could not (lock 
his part, might receive a valuable compenfation for his right. 
Thus a proportional (lock would be put upon them, and every 
one receive advantage. This is only fuggtfted, however, where in- 
clofures cannot be accomplilhed ; but if a general inclcfure could 
be obtained, it would molt certainly be productive of great na- 
tional advantage. A Yorkjh'tre Farmer ■ 

(.) All the waftc lands, ought to be divided as foon as pofiible, 
fo as every proprietor might have an opportunity of improving 
his lhare, in one way or other. T. II- 

(f) Here is a proof in point to the argument refpedting fmall 
farms. IV. Fox. 

p In/hver - — Not at all, it is only in favour of fmall proprietors. 

HD, 
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CIIAP T E R XII. 

IM PRO VE ME NTS. 

Sect. I. — Draining, 

r |''HIS rr.cfi: ufeful practice ought never to be ne- 
glected by the farmer ; a?, where t!ie nature of the 
foil, and fituation of the ground requires it, no money 
can be fo advantageoufly expended (a). In our furvey 
of the Weft Riding, we found draining was afliduoufly 
attended to, in many places ; but that, in others, it was 
either totally neglected, or imperfectly performed : in 
particular, that ufeful mcaftire of clearing out the water 
furrows, upon the tillage fields, which is abfolutcly 
nccefl'ary upon moift foils, was very negligently ex- 
ecuted (/>). As toon as poffible after a field is either 
ploughed or fown, the whole furrow along tiie end of 
the field, betwixt and the head. ridge, together with fuch 
parts of the field itfeif where the water, from want of 
level, cannot get off, fliould be digged of a proper depth 
and perfectly cleaned out. This lays the field in fuch a 
filiation, that the grcatelt falls of rain run off immedi- 
ately j and a due attention to this practice, confiitutes, 
in a material manner, the difference betwixt the good 
and the bad farmer. 

Hollow drains are executed in various ways. In feme 
plages the flioulder drain prevails. This is done by 
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digging the bottom of the drain narrower than the top, 
and covering it with the furface loti, which may do in 
forne cafes where the fward is ftrong, but never can be 
fully depended upon. Where they are filled with Hones, 
fometimes the larged [are let upon their edge, calling 
inward:', till they join, which leaves a fraall vacuity for 
the water running, and they are then filled up with 
fmali Hot:::, In other places this is done with bricks ; 
but where pltnty of materials allow it, we never could 
tiifetm a more efficacious method of filling drains, than 
by doing it with round land Hones thrown in indiferi- 
minately, which, if care is taken that no earth is mixed 
amongft them, and the top well covered with H raw be- 
fore they are filled up, will run longer, and be lefs liable 
to interruption than when a vacuity is left by either 
fetting the lirll llofies upon their edge, or by walling the 
fides, ami covering with flat Hones, and at the fame time 
is conliderablv cheaper. 

A gentleman ne :r Skipton writes us as follows : — . 
“ The grcatdl improvement I hear of is in the mode 
of draining, which is now done with Hones above and 
below, and walled with them on each fide: the price of 
this woik for a yard deep, is about is. 6d. per rood of 
feven yards, including the Hones, a cart load of which 
will cornpicte a rood, ami is worth about 3d. at the 
quarrv. There is likewife a kind called a flioulder drain, 
practicable on!" in clay lands, which is made by ufing a 
narrower pointed fpade at the bottom, which leaves a 
kind of ihtif, or flioulder, on each fide, to prevent the 
earth with wliich it is filled, fiom falling to the bottom • 
the uppermoH fpnueful is firft laid in with the turf 
downwards, and then filled with the mould ; tiie furplus 
(as there is always fume) is either made into a compolt 
with lime, or fpread immediately upon the land. The 
price of this fort of draining is about od. per reed, at X 
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yard deep; and fo on in proportion. The drains, be-- 
fore thefe abovenientioned were introduced, were ufually 
covered with brulh-wood, or perhaps draw or rulhes.” 


Sect. 2 — -Irrigation. 

In many parts, efpccially in the manufacturing diG 
iriCt, great improvement is made upon the grafs fields, 
by watering or floating them (r). Mr Walker, at 
Crow-neft, is the mod: particular in this refpeCt, and has 
his water fo admirably difpofed, that he can float the 
greateft part of his fields, whenever he thinks convenient. 
We do not pretend to be acquainted with this branch of 
hufbandry ; but in feme places, we were told, its ad- 
vantages were equal to a top-dreuing of manure. 

Mr Ellerlhaw, at Chaple-Ie-dale, near Iugleton, gave 
us a particular account of the manner ufed by him, and 
feveral of his neighbours, to water their fields. They 
float it early in the fpring, which rots the mofs, en- 
riches the ground, and confequently produces an addi- 
tional quantity of grafs. Where a fufficient quantity of 
water can be got, and proper levels found, it certainly is 
the cheapeft and probably the mod efficacious way of 
enriching ground. After all, a good deal of judgment 
is required to perform this operation in a proper manner. 


Sect. 3 Paring and Burning. 

OuR information on this head, was various and con- 
tradictory. In fome places, the practice is prohibited, 
unlefs with the ccnfent of the proprietor. In others, it 
is deemed the bell method for breaking up all grafs 
crounds, and is not fuppofed to wafte the foil in any 
fiiapc. Our opinion if, that upon fome grounds, paring 
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and burning may be good • management, particularly 
upon rough coarfe fward, which cannot otherwife be 
eafily brought into a proper Hate of cultivation. But 
that upon the whole, it is a pradtice that fliould be 
cautioufly ufed, as it tends in a material degree to exhault 
and impoverish the foil (</). The expence of paring 
and burning of land, with the fpreading of the allies, 
is from 18=. to 24s. per acre. 

An intelligent gentleman, in the neighbourhood of 
Doncafter, has favoured us with his fentiments on tiie 
mod proper foils for paring and burning. 

“ All old grafs fields, which are hulky and will not 
eafily pulverife, ought to be pared and burned, as no' 
land is proper for railing corn before it is thoroughly 
reduced ; and this is accomplilhed in a more fpeedy 
manner by paring and burning, than by any other pro- 
cefs. The foil is alfo enriched by thefe operations, 
grubs, and worms are deltroyed, and a fermentation 
occafioned, fomething fimilar to that of yeaft amongll 
flour and water. Grubs and worms prevail much in all 
thefe old grafs fields ; and, before they are extirpated, 
tiie corn fown upon them is in danger of peri firing, for 
want of proper food. This is a fa£t well known to 
every practical farmer who has broke up fuch foils. 

“ Limejlane and Heath lands are well adapted for 
paring and burning, as they are generally poor; and the 
alhes, by acting as a manure, produce good crops after- 
wards. 

“ Carr- land, or peat earthy fuit fer paring and burn- 
ing bed of all, as it is difficult to pulverife fuch foils 
in any other way. The roots of the herbage which 
grows upon them, are fo llrong that the furface is 
thereby bound fait like a matt, but paring and burning 
removes this obltruflicn at once, and confequently 
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ought to be adopted when foils of this kind are brought 
into cultivation. 

“ Sand fells !efs fuite for paring and burning, as fand 
is an expeller of fire', and will not burn to a flies. Clay 
is alfo improper for burning, for it thereby becomes 
brick ; nor can I recommend the hazel earths, which 
generally carry a fine fvvarrh, as being fuitable for paring, 
and burning; they are not dilficult to pulverife, and 
are foon brought into a proper fiate for carrying corn 
crops.” 


Sect. 4. — Manures. 

Tills is a fubjefb which deferves particular attention 
as it is upon the folid foundation of manuring that every 
good fyitem of hulbandry mufl: be built. 

The manures ufed in the Weft Riding, befidesthofe 
generally ufed in other parts of the kingdom, are bones,' 
horn (hayings, and rape dud, with feveral other articles 
of refufe from the mar.ufadf uring towns ; and from the 
accounts we received, the effects of thefe extraordinary 
manures are highly beneficial. With regard to the lime 
hulbandry, and the coile&ion and application of home- 
made dung, we apprehend the practice of the diltriCt is 
Very faulty, and we (hall give our reafons for this opinion. 

iff. In the paffure parts of the country, the hay is 
ccnfurr.ed upon the field, and from its being thrown 
mdifcriminately upon the ground, the dung may be fa id 
to be in great meafurc loff (<■), at lead the value of it is 
much reduced in comparifon to what it would he, if the 
hay was eaten at home in the houfe, or the yard ; and 
the dung carefully colledbed together in a heap, fo as 
fermentation might properly take place. We decidedly 
condemn the eating hay in the field, as occafioning great 
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ynfte of that necefiary article, independent of the lofs 
faHair.ed by the improper application of the dang. 

2dly, The home-made dung, in the above parts of the 
country, is generally hid upon the rich patlure fields» 
which have been cut that l'eafon lor hay, and r.ot upon 
the tillage lands. We have doubts, whether dung can 
ever be applied with equal propriety, as upon well 
wrought fallows. If the dung exceeds the quantity 
neccflhry for the fallows, which in few lituations will be 
the enfe, it ought to he laid upon other parts of the farm, 
which are under the plough, and not upon the grafs 
fields, which when properly Town down, will fufiiciently 
improve themfeives (/). 

In the corn diitridts, dung is applied with more 
judgment, it being generally laid upon the fallow or 
turnip break, though even there it is fometimes laid 
upon the grafs. We are of opinion, a great deal 
more dung might be accumulated, if the Hubbles were •' 
cut lower than is prefently done (g). Barley and oats 
are often cut with the feythe, which fo far obviates 
this argument ; but wheat, which is the prevailing crop, 
is always cut with the fickle. 

From not feeing the crops upon the ground we cannot 
fay with precifion what proportion of the draw might 
be left. But, from a careful examination of the Hubbles, 
we fttppofe it at lead. to be one-third (Z>). This not only 
occafions a great lofs of grain, as all the firaggling heads 
are thereby left, but alfo deprives the farmer of a large 
portion of home manure, for the dry Hubble, left upon 
the field, will never ferment ; it is therefore of no ufe to 
enrich the ground, and occafions great inconvenience, 
when ti e land is ploughed down afterwards. 

To afeertain the difference betwixt high and low 
cutting, an experiment was made upon part of a field of 
wheat; two ridges of which, were cut clofe by the 
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ground, and the other two confiderably higher, though 
not fo high as the general run of the Yorklliire ftubbles. 
Each of the divifions was apparently of equal quality, 
and meafured a trifle more than a quarter of a Scotch 
acre, which is above one fifth larger than the Englidr 
llatute acre. The crop was (looked feparately, and the 
time taken to the part cut low, was 1 hour and 24 minutes, 
of 8 (hearers, while the high cutting'was performed by the 
fame number of hands, in 48 minutes. The wages paid 
that week were i8d. p.-r day, and the fuppofed expence 
of maintenance fid. or 2s. per day altogether. When 
threlhed, the grain and draw were carefully meafured 
and weighed, and the refult of the experiment was as 
follows : 


Refult — 8 (hearers, 1 hour 24 minutes, at 
2s. per day, or 2 2id. per hour . L. o 2 4 
The fame hands 48 minutes - - 014 


Difference of expence - . . 010 

in favour of high cutting one (hilling, or four (hillings 
per acre. 


1 4 pecks of wheat more upon the low cutted 
ridges, than thofe cutted high at is. 4d. 
per peck - . . L. o 1 8 

14 Stones (22 averdupois pounds) of more 
draw, at 2d. per done - . 024 


o 4 o 

or fixteen (hilings per Scotch acre. 

From which dedufil the increafed expence of cutting 
there remains a benefit of twelve (hillings per acre in 
favour of low cutting. 

The above trial according to the bed of our judgment. 
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-was fairly made, and the reafon which urged us to make 
it, was to (Hence the objections of fame neighbours, who 
alledged low (hearing was not profitable. It is proper 
to obferve, that the fieM of wheat on which the trial 
was made, was not broke down nor draggled, fo was in 
a favourable condition for high cutting. We have feen 
wheat fields, where three times the quantity might have 
been left, unlefs great pains were u r c.l. Barley is 
another grain that requires careful handling, as, where 
the bottom is rough, or the draw fhort, it is ahnolt 
impoffible to make good work. The utility of faking 
care of a crop is fo evident, that we prelume it is unne- 
ceiTary to urge arguments in favour of what few will 
contradict, although they have not patience to praclife it. 
What can be more abfurd, than for a farmer to carry on 
all the previous operations with accuracy, and when 
the objeCl of his labour is come to perfection, to allow 
it to be halhed and mangled by his (hearers at harved ? 

The farmer is in many cafes deprived of a due qun- 
tity of dung, by keeping too many cattle. We venture 
to lay it down as a rule, that no greater number (houl l 
be kept, than is ntcelfary to reduce the draw to putre- 
faction. When more are kept, although the quality of 
the dung may be improved, yet the quantity is curtailed. 

Bone dud, or as it is called, hand ullage , is ufed 
to great extent upon all the fields for twenty miles 
round Sheffield. Bones of all kinds are gathered with 
the greated indudry, and are even imported from diftant 
places. They are broke through a mill made for that 
purpofe ; are fometimes laid on the giound without anv 
mixture j but it is fuppofed mod advantageous to mix 
them up with rich earth, into a compoll, and when 
fermentation has taken place, is the proper time to lay 
them on the ground. We alio heard of another 
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manure, which can never be more than a local one, via 
the rtfufe of hogs briillcs from the brulh manufactories' 
One gentleman informed us that he had manured four 
acres with this refufe, and that its c fleet greatly fur- 
pafied that of flrect dung, which the reft, of the ficid 
had been covered with. 

Lime is applied to the greatest part of the land in 
cultivation, and the quantity laid on at otic time, is fo 
ineonfiderable, that in our humble opinion, it can never 
produce the intended effect. Whenever we fpeuk 
againlt a general practice, we do it with diffidence ; but 
upon this occalioti, we cannot refrain from exprtfling 
our dilfatisfaction, both with the quantity applied, and 
the frequent repetition of this article (/). 

The farmer is too often obliged, by the covenants 
fubfifting between him and his landlord, to throw lime 
upon land, where, in the real ftnfe of the word, it is 
thrown away. It mull appear exceedingly abfurd 
to any perfen, who knows the manner in which lime 
operates, and the number of years its effects continue, 
that the farmer (liould be obliged to lime his land every 
third year, whether it needs it or not. This is done 
by every leafe, where two crops are oif.y allowed 
to a fallow, and where it is covenanted to lay lime upon 
that fallow. The fpecified quantity is in many cafes fo 
final), being fometimes one chulder, or a ckaldcr and a 
half, that it never can produce effccls adequate to the 
expence, or indeed any expense at all. It may be faid, 
that by frequently laying on fmall quantities, that a tuf- 
ficient dofe is given at Lift. This argument is plauf.blc,. 
but it fhould be remembered, that the effects of the fir ft 
partial liming, is probably wore off, before the feeond 
comes to its affillance ; and that if the firft is fiimula. 
ting and fermenting the land, the feeond is only a pro. 
pigal wade of expence. 
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But why oblige the funner to lay lime upon his land 
at all ? If it be for his intereft, he will do it Without any 
obiigatory c'aufe in his leafe ; if it is not for his intereft* 
a burden is laid on his fhoulders, that can give benefit 
to r.one. It is furprifing, proprietors fliould infill upon 
this ; for lime hr.s never been underilood to improve the 
real value of the foil, in a permanent manner, but is 
generally confidered as a Hamulus, or ufed to procure 
a temporary exertion. 

We were particularly anxious to afeertain the quantity 
of lime laid upon an acre, and we found it to be, in 
different places, from t chaldcr, or 32 bufhels, to 100 
bufhels. Some people may ufe rather more, but from 
60 to 70 bufhels per acre, may be regarded as an 
average; a quantity very inadequate, in our humble 
opinion, to the intended purpofe. 

Lime,' in the Well Riding, is principally applied to 
fallow, and fpread upon the ground immediately before 
the laid ploughing. We judge, unlefs in fome particular 
cafes, it would be ufed with as much advantage and 
with greater convenience upon the grafs fields. For in* 
fiance, inftead of laying it upon the fallow, preparatory 
to turnips, or upon the clean fummer fallow, let it be. 
laid upon the clover crop, which is the third of the ufual 
fequence ; or, upon the pafture lards, previous to break- 
ing them up for corn (£). The land is generally at that 
time in a fituation proper for the operation of lime, and 
it can be applied,, at different periods, with lefs trouble 
and inconvenience to the farmer; 

In no pradlice whatever, has greater errors been com- 
mitted, than in the management of land, after it has 
been limed. This manure as it is called by forr.4 
perfons, or ftimulus as it is called by others, has been! 
Ufed with wonderful fuccefs, in every part of the ifland, 

TJ * 
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ami was known to the ancient Britons before the landing 
of the Romans under Julius Ctefar. From its effects* 
tiie ftrongeft foils are rendered free and pliable, while 
thofe of an cppofite quality, are rendered Compaq! and 
firm. Although the confequences attending lime have 
generally proved very beneficial, in the firft inftance, 
(lime being often as fuperior to dung, as dung is to 
nothing,) yet great errors have been committed in the 
after mode of management, by perfifting in corn crops 
till the land was exhaufted, When land is reduced to 
this Rate, it will be found juft as much loft money to 
give it a fecond dofe, before it is enriched by dung, cr 
refreshed with grafs, when a repetition may be given 
with certain advantage. 

The quantity of lime we have been in ufe of laying 
on an acre of ground, is from 250 to geo bulhels, which 
is from 2C0 to 240 bulhels to the Englifh ftatute acre ; 
but much depends upon the nature of the foil, upon its 
prefent condition, upon the quality of the lime, and upon 
its being properly incorporated with the foil. It is at 
all times fafer to increafe than to diminilh the above 
quantities, as an cver-dofe is feldcm hurtful, efpecially 
upon Itrong foils. 

Much difpute has taken place upon the belt mode of 
applying lime, whether in a hot powdered Rate, or when 
it is effete ? whether on grafs or fallow land ? and, when ap- 
plied to the former, whether this ought to be done i 
year or two before it is broke up ? The writer of this 
report, who probably has limed as much ground as any 
of his profefiion, can with confidence maintain, that 
where the land is in that Rate, which conflitutionally 
difpofes it to receive benefit from the application of 
Calcareous matter, that is when it lias lain long in grafs 
or is fufficientiy enriched with dung, or ether manures, 
t hat lime will in thefe cafes operate in whatever form, o r 
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itpon whatever furface it is applied. It is certainly the 
thriftieft way of ufing it, to lay it on in its powdered 
(late, and probably it gets fooner into a£Vion, when ad- 
miniftered to a well pulverifed fallow ; but that the 
confequences will be equally beneficial in a year or two,- 
that is as foon as the lime is fairly mixed with the foil, 
we have not the fmalldt doubt. 

It has been thought that when lime is applied to grafs 
lands, the fafeft way of doing it, is to lay it on a year or 
two before the field is intended to be broke up, other- 
wife the lime will be buried in the bottom of the furrow. 
The writer once tried an experiment to afcertain the 
fact. He limed thirty acres at the rate of 250 bufiiels 
per acre. A part was limed three years before ploughing, 
another part two years, another part one year, and the 
remainder about 8 or 10 days before the ploughing com- 
menced. At harveft the whole crop which was oats 
was equally good, and the belt proof that the lime had 
commenced operation was, that twenty acres of the fame 
field not limed, were full 15 bulhels per acre Ihort of the 
quantity produced on the reft of the field. 

We have had occafion to fee that lime is ufelefs upon 
feme foils, chiefly thofe of a moorilh or foft nature, which- 
have been previoully limed and hard cropped afterwards \ 
but if a fimilar quantity was wrought up in a com- 
poft of earth, & c. that the confequences were highly 
beneficial. We are inclined to think, this is the fafeft 
way of repeating lime upon foils that do not poflefs 
much vegetable fubftances ; at leaft, from trials repeatedly 
made, we have never been difapointed. 

If thefe compofis are made up on the head ridge of 
the field, or on any rich land adjoining, and wrought 
■Wholly with the plough and harrow, they are not more 
expenfive than ordinary manures. The great objedl: is 
to lave carnage, as from the quantity required to cover 
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an acre, the charge is confiderable when brought from' 
any diltance. 

It is believed that theoretical writers are often much 
miftaken with regard to the nature and operation of 
lime. Indeed few branches of agricultural fcience are 
lefs underilood, and we may venture to fay the fubjedb 
will not be better underilood, without reforting to a 
body of faffs. Many of our writers are like the philo- 
fophers who figured before Lord Bacon’s day ; they 
form a theory, and bring their fatfls to that flandard,- 
inllead of building their theories upon the folid founda- 
tion of fa£bs and experiments. 

Judging upon thefe principles, that more ufeful in- 
formation will be communicated to the public, by a 
praflical paper upon this important fubjedl, than by a 
pompous parade of philofophical knowledge couched in 
technical terms ; we therefore give a place to the fol- 
lowing paper, upon the application of lime, furnifiied us 
by a farmer in this country, who has ufed lime to a 
great extent, and attentively marked the progrefs of its 
operation upon a variety of foils. 

“ In the year I limed a field, the foil of which 

was principally compofed of thin clay, upon a bottom 
retentive of moifture. The field was fallowed from 
grafs, and the lime which was completely effete, or wety 
was applied in the fpring thereafter, at the rate of 45 bolls 
per acre. The field was fown with oats, but no benefit 
was received the firlt year from the application. The 
next year the ground turned loofer, and a ftrong fer- 
mentation took place, the effefts of which have not yet 
entirely cenfed. 

“ The fame year I limed a field of real moorifh foil . 
which had formerly been ever- cropped, after the applies, 
tion of lime. The land was fummer fallowed, and the 
lime laid on the next fpring, when it was ffilc, but 
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jrsftead of producing beneficial confequences, the crops 
have repeatedly and the value of the lime may be 

coafidered as loft. 

“ 1780. Limed another field of the fame quality, but 
the lime was applied hot. The fame confcquences 
followed, as in the field laft mentioned. After being 
fallowed and dunged, the lime appeared to operate, but 
not to a fufiicient extent for defraying the expence. 

« 1781. Fallowed a field of moorifh foil, which had 
formerly been limed ; tried lime upon a part of it, 
which was laid on hot ; very little difference however 
appeared betwixt the crops of corn and grafs upon 
either pares ; the fame year limed a field of old grafs 
upon the furface, which carried no marks of having ever 
been limed. The foil was partly a thin clay, and partly 
of a foft fandy nature, but all incumbent upon a wet 
bottom. The effi-cts were trifling for the firft and 
fecond years, but after being completely fallowed, the 
confcquences were attonifhing. It has ftnee that time 
been twice in grafs, and the lime continues in full vigour 
of action. 

“ 1734. Limed part of a field of a foft loamy foil, 
upon a wet bottom, when under fummer fallow. The 
lime was laid on dry, and operated the firft year. In 
feme feafons the crop upon the limed part, has been 
nearly double mere bulk than upon the unlimed part, 

“ 1787. Limed a fallow field which had been 
lately in old pafiure, compofed of (Long loam in- 
cumbent upon clay. The lime was laid on hot before 
harveft, and appeared to operate immediately. The 
crops have been uniformly good fince that time, although 
it has beta in grafs but one year. The fame year, 
covered a field of the fame foil with a compoft of lime 
and earth, which produced effects not inferior to thofe 
upon the laft mentioned field. The quantity of lime 
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ufed was 20 bolls per acre, which was fpread upon a 
high broad headridge, frequently turned by the plough, 
and laid upon the ground after being fummer fallowed. 

“ 1789. Limed a field of grafs land compofed of thin 
fharp loam ; the lime was laid on hot before winter, and 
its effedts appeared upon the firft crop. 

« 1790. Limed a contiderable part of a large field that 
had been four years in grafs ; the foil principally loam, 
but of feveral varieties, and the lime was laid on at 
different times, but the whole operated equally well the 
f.rft crop. The fucceeding year, what had not been 
limed was fummer fallowed ; the half of which was 
then limed, which has anfwered equally well, while the 
crops upon the part unlimed are greatly inferior. 

“ 1791. Limed a grafs field of foft loam, which was 
ploughed the following year; the lime was (fete when 
applied, and operated immediately. « 

«« 1794. Limed a grafs field of thin clay; the lime 
was completely effete, and promifes to anfwer well. 

“ 1795. Limed another grafs field of much the fame 
foil ; the greateft part of the lime was laid on in a hot 
powdered (late, but the remainder was effete. From the 
fermentation which has taken place over the whole 
'field, it appears to operate equally well, in whatever 
Rate it was adminifeered. 

“ From the above account the following inferences 
are drawn : 

«« iff, That the application of lime, to moorifh foils 
which have been already limed, is an unprofitable bufmefs. 

“ 2 d/y, That where the conftitution of the ground is 
difpofed to receive benefit from lime, it may be applied 
either hot or effete-, upon grafs land or upon fallow. 

“ aj/y, That lime is equally beneficial to all fort of 
foils, provided they are in a proper condition for receiving 
the application.” 
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N. B. It is the Scots acre that is always meant in the 
above paper, 4 of which are equal to 5 Engiifiv flatute 
acres, and the fize of the boll mentioned is nearly equal 
to fix Winchefter bufhc-ls. 

A farmer in the Weft Riding whofe opinion we 
highly refpett, writes us upon this fubjedl in the fola 
lowing words : 

“ Lime hulbandry was more pra£lifed fome time 
paft than at prefent ; for it is found, that where lands 
have been long under the plough, and often drefled 
over with it (which has been the general pra&ice for a 
century paft), it has very little effect. The old farmers 
ufed no other tillage^ till very lately, but what was made 
in the farm-yard, and many of them no other yet, always 
liming their clay land fallows, and lowing wheat ; next 
oats, beans, or broad clover, and again wheat. They 
have thus fallowed and limed, again and again, for 30 o r 
40 years together, laying on at the rate of about 120 
bufhels of Knotting! y [lone-lime upon an acre, M'hich 
will be two four-horfe cart loads. This ftone is brought 
from near I’ontefraft, about 15 miles by water. Since 
we got the navigation, it is burnt by the river fide, about 
3 miles diftance from us : it cofts at the kiln about 4id» 
per bi’.fliel ; the expence of conveyance from the kiln to 
the land (to average a circuit of fix miles) will be about 
id. per bufliel, and the expence of watering and fpreading 
nearly -fd. : lb that the whole expence will be about 6d. 
per buthd, or L. 3 for a ftatute acre. This is collected 
during the fummer, and fpread on at any convenient 
time, a little before wheat fowing. 

“ But, in my opinion, this time is too late, as I find 
the fooner it is fpread on in the fpring, and the oftener 
it is ploughed afterwards, the more intimately it gets 
hiixcd with the earth ; having perfectly abforbed its! 
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own air and water, the better it fertilizes the foil, and 
fits it for the produce of a crop. The feafon of laying 
it on is not however regarded by the generality of far- 
mers, nor fcarccly any other property refpecling ft, but 
convenience for their other employments. The moil 
improved method I am acquainted with, and which I 
find to anfwer belt, is to lay upon clay foils about 180 
or 2CO bufhels of Knottingly (tone-lime upon an acre. 
This (tone, upon being analyzed, is found to be mixed 
with a ftrong fand, about one-third of its weight (for we 
have two forts of lime of very different properties). 
The earlier in the fummer it is laid on, the better, for 
the fallow to receive a few ploughings afterwards. It 
alfo anfwers belt to be laid on the firft fallow after feed?,- 
as the frefher the land, the greater its effects. I think 
it not prudent to lime two fallows together, except there 
has been an interval of reft, and other manures fpread 
on in the mean timt*; nor do I find it anfwer upon old 
ploughed wore out foils. Hence arifes the philofophical 
opinion of fome ingenious farmers, that lime, poffeffmg 
neither oils nor falts, a6ts only as a ttimulus or forcer to 
other manures, bringing fuch vegetative qualities, as are 
in tke foil, into more powerful life and activity. Upon 
dry land that is proper for turnips, I lay 80 or ico 
bufhels of Emfall lime per acre. This is mixed with a 
firong clay about the fame proportion, as the other of 
fand ; there is fome cauftic quality mixed with this lime, 
that if too great a quantity be laid on, inltead of afiifting 
it, deflroys vegetation : but about this quantity is 
helpful, it ftiffens the draw, makes it (land firmer at the 
roof, and heavier in the ear. I do not ufe this as a 
complete, but only an affiflant drefiing betwixt fallows ; 
laying it on in the autumn before the laft crop before 
fallow, as foon as pcffible after the preceding crop is 
reaped. I then plow down and fow with either wheat 
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or oats, to cither of which it is helpful, and the fol- 
lowing year will be more ferviceable to the turnip crop, 
than if fpread on the land the fame fummer. This lime 
cofls about the fame price as the other. It is to be obferv- 
ed, that thefe lands are kept altogether frefh by being Town 
with feeds, and paRured with fheep every other fallow ; 
and always drefled with bones or fold manure, or both, 
for turnips.” 

Mr Peach at Sheffield informed us, that the lime 
brought from the neighbourhood of DoncaRer, would 
not anfwer upon his land ; but that 80 or 90 bufhels 
per acre of the Derbyfhire lime operated well. This 
confirms what we have already faid relative to the 
theory of lime being imperfectly underftood. Indeed 
the liming of land being an expenfive bufinefs ; where 
quantities fuch as from a to 300 bufhels are laid on an 
acre, every perfon fliould previoufly afcertain the quali- 
ties of the lime and confider attentively the nature of the 
foil upon which the application is to be made. 


Sect. 6. — Warping of Land. 

This is a mode of improvement which produces the 
molt beneficial effeCts, and originated, we believe, in the 
diRiiCt under confederation. It is obvious the practice 
muR always be a local one, for it is only in a very few 
fituations where it can be adopttd, but wherever cir- 
cumRanccs permit it to be praCtifed, we cannot recom- 
mend fuch a meafure in too Rrong terms. The fact is 
that a foil of the richeR quality may thereby be created, 
which may be made of any depth thought neceffiiry, and 
the poorelt and moR barren foils may be rendered at 
fertile and productive as thofe of a different defcription, 

X 2 
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Without a halfpenny of more expence being incurred m 
the one cafe than in the other. 

Upon this important fubjed we have received three 
very valuable communications. The firft is tranfmitted 
by the Right Honourable Lord Hawke, who has con- 
ftantly difplayed the greateft zeal to render this work as 
complete as poflible. The fecond is from Mr Day at 
"Doncafter. And the third from a worthy friend to whom 
we l ave, upon many occafions, been under the greatell 
obligations. 

Obftrvations on Warping Land, tranfmitted by the 
Right Honourable Lord Hawke. 

“ The land to be warped mud be banked round 
againlt the river. The banks are made of the earth 
taken on the fpot from the land : they mull Hope fix 
feet; that is three feet on each fide of their top or 
crown of the bank, for every foot perpendicular of rife : 
Their top or crown is broader or narrower, according 
to the impetuofity of the tide, and the weight and 
quantity of water ; and it extends from two feet to 
twelve : Their height is regulated by the height, to 
which the fpring tides flow, fo as to exclude or let them 
in at p'eafure. In thofe banks, there are more or fewer 
openings, according to the fize of the ground to be 
warped, and to the choile of the occupier, but in general 
they have only two fluices, one called the flood gate to 
admit, the other called the dough to let off, the water 
gently ; thefe are enough for ten or fifteen acres : "When 
the fpring tide begins to ebb, the flood gate is opened to 
admit the tide, the dough having been previoufly fliut 
by the weight of water brought up the river by the flow 
of the tide. As the tide ebbs down the river, the 
weight or preflure cf water being taken from the outfide 
of the dough next the river, the tide water that has 
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been previouily admitted by the flood gate opens tbe 
dough again, and difeharges itfclf flowly but completely 
through it. The doughs are fo conltru£ted‘as to let the 
water run off, between the ebb of the tide admitted, and 
the flow of the next ; and to this point particular atten- 
tion is paid : The flood gates are placed fo high as only 
to let in the fpring tides when opened. They are 
placed above the level of the common tides. 

“ Willows are alfo occafionally planted on the front 
of the banks to break the force of the tide, and defend 
the banks by railing the front of them with warp thus 
collected and accumulated : But thefe willows muft 
never be planted on the banks, as they would deftroy the 
banks by giving the winds power to (hake them. 

“ The land warped is of every quality ; but to be 
properly warped it mult be fituated within the reach of 
the fprinc tides, and on a level lower than the level of 
their flow. The land in general is not warped above 
one year in feven, a year’s warping will do for that time. 

“ The land is as other land, various as to the prefe- 
rence of grain to be fown on it. 

“ Land has been raifed confiderably by warping : 
One field of bad corn-land, good for nothing, was raifed 
in three years fourteen inches : It lay idle for that time 
that it might be raifed by warping, it was fown with 
beans lalt year, and promifed by appearance a crop of 
eight quarters. If poflible this (hall be afeertained 
as to the quantity threlhed. 

“ The warp confilts of the mud and falts depofiled 
by the ebbing tide : Near Howden one tide will depofite 
an inch of mud, and this depofite is more or lefs 
according to the diltance of the place from the Humber. 

“ Cherry Cob fands were gained from the Humber 
by warping : They are fuppofed to be four yards thick 
of warp at leaft : Some of thofe were ploughed for 
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twelve, fourteen, or fixtecn years, before they would grow* 
grafs feeds : The greater part is now in feeding land, 
and makes very fine paltures. 

“ The land mull be in tillage for fome confiderable 
time after warping, for fix years at leaft : The land if 
laid down to grafs, and continued in grafs, is not 
warped ; for the falts in the mud would infallibly kill 
the grafs feeds, 

“ When it is propofed to fow the land again with . 
corn, then the laud is warped : When they find the 
grafs decline, then they warp and plough it out: As the 
land varies in quality, fo does the time during which it 
will produce good grafs : The land is never fallowed 
but in the year when it is warped, 

“ For a view of a clough fee Mr Young’s Northern 
Tour, firft vol, plate 3. p. 212. The flood gates and 
fluices for letting in the water are like the common 
fluices and gates in canals for raifing the water to aflift 
the pafiage of boats ; fometimes alfo the flood gates or 
fluices are placed above the clough perpendicularly.” 

Information from Mr Day of Doncafter concerning the 

Warping of land. 

The pra£lice cf warping, in the low part of the Weft 
Riding of Yoikfhire, I conceive, originated from the tides 
overflowing the banks of the rivers, and thereby leaving 
a fediment, which was found to be excellent manure and 
that the land brought very large crops after being flooded 
in that manner. Indeed I believe the firft trial of 
warping was made by a fmall farmer, who had feme low 
land adjoining a certain river called the Dutch river, 
which was very poor foil, the loweft part of which was 
levelled with the higheft, by the overflowing of fontc 
very high tides, which convinced the farmer that he 
could, by banking the land round, and laying a tunnel 
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through the bank of the river, raife the fame, and make 
it of confiderable more value. He therefore applied to 
the commiffioners of fewers for the level of Italfield 
chafe, (being commiflioners appointed for draining that 
part of the country &c.) to grant him an order giving 
him leave to lay a tunnel, a few inches fquare-, through 
the bank of the faid liver, for the purpofe of warping 
his land, which was granted him (with a great deal of 
reluctance, for fear of overflowing the country with 
water) on his giving a proper fecurity for indemnifying 
the country againlt any injury which might happen 
thereby, which anfwercd his purpofe extremely welh 
But now there'are doughs laid of 6 or 8 feet wide, and 
drains made of proper dimenfions, to convey the water 
accordingly. I am not certain how long it is fined 
warping came much into pradtice ; but however it is not 
many years ago} I believe not more than 20 or 25 years 
or thereabouts. 

“ As to the expence of warping, it is an impoflibility 
to make any eftimate without viewing the fituation of 
the lands to be warped, and the courfe and diftance it 
will be necefiary to carry the warp to fuch lands, as* 
t /l, The fituation of the lands mult be confideredi 
idly, The quantity of land the fame drains and cloughu 
will be fuflicient to warp. 3 dly, The expellee of building 
the cloughs, cutting the drains, embanking the lands &c. 
An eljimate of which expence being made, then it will 
be neceffary to know the number of acres fuch cloughs 
and drains will warp, before any eiiimate per acre can 
be made } therefore you will eafdy conceive the greater 
quantity of land, the fame cloughs and drains will warp, 
the eafier the cxpence will be per acre. In my opinion 
there are great quantities of land in the country, which 
might be warped at fo fntall an expenc, as from L. 4 ter 
L. 8 per acre, which is nothing in comparifoh to the 
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advantages which arife from it. I have known land' 
which has been raifed in value by warping, from L. ; 
to upwards of L. 40 and L. 50 per acre; therefore it is eafy 
to conceive that the greateft advantages arife upon the 
word land, and the more porous the foil the better, as 
the wet filters through, and fooner becomes fit for ufe. 

“ The advantages of warping are very great ; as, after 
lands have been properly warped, they are fo enriched 
thereby, that they will bring very large crops for feveral 
years afterwards, without any manure ; and, when it is 
neceffary, the lands might be warped again, by opening 
the old drains, which would be done at a very trifling 
expence, and would bring crops in fucceflion for many 
years, with very little or no tillage at all, if the lands 
were kept free from quick grafs, and other weeds, which 
which mult be the cafe in all lands where they are pro- 
perly managed ; befides the drains which are made for 
the purpofe of warping, are the belt drains that can be 
conftru£ted for draining the lands at the time they are 
not ufed for warping, which is another very great ad- 
vantage in low lands. 

“ As to the difadvantages in warping; I conceive 
there can be very ftw, if any, as the land might be 
warped in the year that it ought to be a fummer fallow. 
Indeed all lands that are warped, ought to be prepared 
in the fpting as fallow iands, fo that' they are ready to 
let in the warp by the month of June, as the three 
fucceeding months, are the moil proper months in the 
year for warping, (but tl\ey might continue warping 
longer when it is necefl’ary, therefore the rent is out of 
the queftion. The only inconveniences that can arife, in 
my opinion, are from the blowing up of the doughs, of 
breaking of tiie banks, (which is feldom the cafe but 
where there is fome mgle£t in the works,) and thereby 
overflowing the adjoining lands, and very probably 
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deftroying the crops ; but it neverthelefs very much en- 
riches the land that it overflows ; however, thefe c:r- 
cumftances fhould be guarded againit by every cautious 
engineer. 

“ Warped land feldom fails of carrying good crops ; but 
bats arc molt to be depended on the firlt feafon. I think 
warped land is better calculated to grow oats, wheat, and 
beans, than barley, as the foil by that means is fo very rich, 
that barley generally grows too coarfe. It never fails 
growing artificial feeds of all kinds, and is the belt; of 
pafture land. 

“ Land once well warped will laft a number of years ; 
but in my opinion where conveniency ferves, the bell 
way is to lay on a little warp every time it becomes 
fallow, which if kept in arable land, would be about 
every 5 or 6 years, and by that means the farmer would 
feldom fail of having great crops. In Ihort I know no 
fort of management fo cheap as warping, when properly 
applied.” 

' 1 t 

Mr Day of Doncafter’s anfwers to the queries on his for- 
mer obfervations on Y/arping Land. 

An fiver to Jfh/ery \Jl. Warp, is the fedement left upon 
the land by flooding the fame with tide water. Letting 
in the water is alfo called warping, from the fediment * 

which the water leaves behind it, which is called warp. 

Letting in frelh water, not being tide water, would not 
be called warping, but flooding the land. 

Anf. to !fhi- it!. The water, being tide water, and 
coming from the fea or large rives, is of courfe brackifh, 
and the warp or fediment it depolits is of the fame na- 
ture. Frelh water, though very ufeful upon fome land, 
at proper feafons of the year, would by no means anf- 
wer the fame purpofe as water coming from the rivers 
where the tide flows, as it never could depofit a fufficient 
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fedcment, neither would it be of half fo rich a nature as 
what is left by tide water. 

Anf. to fhi. 3 d. The water does not at all ly Mag- 
nate, nor is it unvvholfome to the neighbourhood, as it 
goes off and returns regularly every tide j it only con. 
tinues a little time, till the gTeateli pan of the fediment 
has fubfided, and then returns through the fame drain, 
dough, or lluice, it came from •, or, if convenient, 
through fome other lluice or inlet made for that pur- 
pofe. 

Anf to Sfu. 4 th. The drains are open drains, and cut 
the fame as all other drains, for the purpofe of draining 
lands. The depth of the drain is according to the level 
of the land, with the river from which you take your 
warp ; and the width agreeable to the quantity of land 
you mean to warp at one time, and the dough or lluice 
which communicates with the river. 

Anf. to i y/j. June, July, and Augult, are thought 
the bell months for warping, on account of their gene- 
nerally being the dryeft months in the year ; they might 
warp land in any month in the year, when the feafon is 
dry, and the frelh water in the river very low. But, 
if the feafon is wet, and the rivers full of frelh water, it 
mixes with the tide, and makes it not half fo thick and 
muddy, and of courfe hinders it from leaving one half or 
one fourth the fediment upon the land, it would in a dry 
feafon of the year ;• neither is the water got fo readily off 
the land in wet feafons as dry. Warping land in the 
fpring, can anfwer no better purpofe than fummer, as 
there could be no crop that year, for the warp mult ly 
to foak and dry, before the land can be cultivated to any 
advantage. 

An f. to j Vri. 6 th. Warped land is fuppofed to be the 
belt of land for potatoes, and the molt produ£tivc. 

Anf. to ^ik. The depth of the water upon the 
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land, entirely depends upon the level of the land, and the 
height of the tide in the river, from whence the water is 
taken ; but, where it can be accomplifhed, it might be 
3 or 4 foot deep or upwards, as the deeper the water, the 
more fediment is left; but land may be warped with a 
deal of lefs water, as it is only letting on more tides, and 
taking longer time to the work ; it does not at ail fignify 
whether the water is always kept at the fame height or 
not, only take care that it does not overflow the banks. 

Anf. to ijjb/. iitb- Mr Richard Jennings of Arrnin, 
near Howden, was the fir ft perfon who tried the experi- 
ment of warping, about 50 years ago. It was next at- 
tempted by a Mr Farhani, Reward to Twifleton, 

Efq; of RawclitFe, alfo by a Mr Mould of Potter Grange, 
both about 40 years ago ; and it has been tried by a 
great variety of people fince that time, to their great 
advantage. 

Anf. to fht. Cjth. What is meant by warping being found 
to be excellent tillage ? is no more than that it is excellent 
manure, and good for all kinds of land where it can be 
accomplifhed. 

Anf. to Qu. 10 th. Cloughs, what arc they ? A clough 
is an inlet cut in the bank of the river, wailed on each 
fide with a flrong wall and floodgate fixed in the middle, 
for the purpofe of letting in and out the water, and is 
commonly called a clough or flaice ; it is nearly upon 
the fame principle as what are ufed at watermills. 

Obfervations upon Warping tranfrnitted by a Weft Rid- 
ing Farmer. 

“Lowland, capable of being flooded by the rifing and 
falling of river tides, is of all others the moll improve- 
able. The ground is thereby enriched ; no perfon is in- 
jured ; and the benefit received is lafling and durable. 

“ This improvement is performed by having a fluice in 
Y a 
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the banks to let in the water when the tide is up, and to 
carry it off again at pleafure, when the fediir.ent of the 
water is depofited upon the furiace. When this im- 
provement is intended, the ground mull be firft banked 
up, and the cutts neceflhry for carrying off the water 
fhould be fo conftrudted as to make partition fences. It 
is of no confequence what the foil is before it is warped* 
as the warp is raifed as deep as you think fit, or that is 
nccefl'ary for growing crops. The beli potatoe foil, both 
as to quantity and quality, is thereby produced, and it an- 
fivers equally well for all kinds of grain. 

“ I {hall now fay a few words upon another branch of 
whit may be called the fame fubjetl, viz. the great lodes 
fullained upon the fertile fields lying contigous to rivers 
by floods, at different feafons, particularly when a ftorm 
of frofl and fnow breaks up, which in many cafes might 
be prevented at little expence. The fault proceeds from 
the want of a fpcedy outlet to the general receiver, and 
from not having cutts or drains alongfl the foot or bot- 
tom of the high grounds, for intercepting the torrents 
which then iflbe from the hills. If thefe cutts were 
made in proper fituations, the fuperfluous water would 
be prevented from fpreading over the low grounds ; 
thoufands of acres of fine corn would be preferved to the 
community ; the farmer, faved in many inftances, from 
ruin, and the interefl of the proprietor much promoted ; 
for it is dcmonftrable, that lands in fuch hazardous fi- 
tuations, are unable to pay the rent they are capable of 
doing, if preferved from thefe deftru£tive devaluations. 
Another advantage from thefe cutts would be, that the * 
farmer would be enabled to water his lands at the pro- 
per feafon, which would be highly beneficial to him ; but 
before this can be done with propriety, the land ought 
previoufiy to be laid dry ; otherwife the full advantages 
of irrigation will net be procured. I don’t think plough- 
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ed land ought to be watered, as it deflroys the crop, 
beggars the occupier, and robs the dunghill. "Whereas, 
when water is meant to improve, it ought to be kept 
running in a gradual way over the field, to the deepnefs 
of two inches, and not allowed to remain dationary. 

“ I may add, that if all the loiTes fultained by the floods 
I have mentioned, were added together, the expences of 
the cutts recommended would foon be balanced. I 
have known indances of L. 20 to L. 100 worth of ma- 
nure fvvept away at once, befidcs the great quantity 
of foil carried away, which will not admit of a calcula- 
tion.” 


We cannot finifii this feclion, without recommending, 
in the moft earned manner, the practice of warping, 
where circumdances will allow it. It is, without dis- 
pute, an improvement of the fird importance : It is 
accompliflied at a lefs expence than what manure, in any 
fituation, can be purchaled. By it, in fa£t, a new foil is 
created, and that of a quality fuperior to that of the 
mod valuable foils. We trud the information here 
Communicated, will contribute to facilitate its introduc- 
tion into other didrifts of the kingdom. 
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NOTES on Chap. 1 2. 

(a) Tiie draining of tillage lands mult be elTentially neceflary, 

but I doubt if it is of any advantage in old pafturcs, as, in a dry 
fummcr, tl.ofe parts which are fpringy, arc obvioufly of molt 
fcrvicc in the iupport of cattle ; where Iheep are kept as a breed- 
ing heck, inch places may prove pernicious by can ling a rot. A 
little wet, and a little dry land is certainly very ufcful ; if I could 
float my land with water when I plowed, I would have all fprings 
taken otf. A Torkjhirs Farmer. 

( b ) Short leafes arc often the pretence, though they are feldom 
if ever the caufe of bad husbandry. He who will not, when a te- 
nant at aiill, carry the water off the furrows of his com field, 
would net be a good farmer, if he had a leafe of 100 years. 

Anonymous. 

An/wer . — Short leafes are not afiigned in the text, as the caufe 
of draining being neglcAcd, therefore, the cenfure bellowed up- 
on the farmer b~ the above note, is evidently mifplaced. R. D. 

(r)This mufi be a molt excellent expedient againlt a dry fum- 
mer; about 35 years ago, I knew a few acres of land, over which 
waters had been forced, prove the chief fupport of 40 or 50 cows, 
duiing,thc whole fummer, which was remarkably dry ; and it is 
certain that meadows, under this management, will, upon an 
average, produce more hay by a tun per acre, than other lands 
not under this mode of management, though of equal quality. 

A Yurkjhire Fanner. 

(<f) Paring an old fward which has lain for time immemorial can 
reverwafte the foil. 1 have a fod in my houfe, which 1 have kept 
lor fbme years as a proof of that ; it was not lefs than 4 inches 
thick, when firft pared, of entire roots or turf, and from no in- 
ferior foil. The land from which it was taken, might have been par- 
ed twice over, and well burnt, without klTetiiug the foil at all, and 
no doubt tlie land mult he greatly enriched by the allies pro-' 
(bleed from fuch a thicknefs of turf. On lands which have net 
lain a fullkient time, to produce roots for a fod, I cilapprove of 
paring and burning. A Tor njinre Farm.-r • 

(r) This feems to be a faulty practice. T. Fork F.fq. 

(/) Few meadows, even of the ricbeft quality, can be found, 
which would not be utterly impoverished by this management- 
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Turnip fallows require clung, excepting on very rich and frelh 
land, but fee the furvey of the North Riding p. 33d- Potatoes 
likewife dung ; in either cafe, barley properly follows. Wheat, 

*« oats, and beans, may be grown fuccefsfully by means of well work- 

ed fallows, and the afliftance of lime, marl, and feveral other 
manures, provided the land was not exhaufted by too long con- 
tinuance in tillage, and that part of the dung, which hath not 
been applied to the turnip or potatoe fallows, may properly be 
referved in order to reftore, in fome degree, the riches of the mea- 
dows, which have been taken from them by mowing ; in lhcrt, 
the whole farm may be greatly enriched by a judicious arrange- 
ment of crops, and by feafonable and fuccelfive reliefs of its ar- 
able parts. T. York Efq. 

Anfwer. — The two fir ft lines of the above obfervation, only fall 
to be confidered ; the remainder being void of the queflion. lly 
meadows the writer mult mean thofe fields of pafture cut for hay. 
This mode of railing hay, the furveyors detclt, and it ought not 
to have cfcapcd the attention of the writer, that according to the 
fyflem afterwards laid down, every field would get its equal lharc 
of dung. R. B. 

(?) We find it very difficult to get wheat cut fufficiently low, 
even at an advanced wage, but I endeavour to get the dubble off 
by harrowing, or other means, as fpeedily as poffible after lead- 
ing off the corn, and carry it into the farm yard, before it gets 
dried, where it becomes good manure, by mixing it with the 
other litter, and being prefled down by carnages and cattle be- 
fore winter ; were all wheat ftubbles thus gathered into the yard, 
it would confidcrably increafe the farmer’s manure, an object well 
worth attending to, iince manures are become fo exceeding dear. 

T.H. 

Shearing low is a good pradlice, and worthy of being adopted. 

Sumu ! Birks Efq. 

(A) In Oxford fibre I have feen the ftubble burnt, which feems a 
much better praftice than plowing it in, though not either to be im- 
itated, as the prefeiit demand for draw feems to faiufiion the low 
cutting of the crop, as prafiifed in L ift Lothian. IV. Fox. 

Anfivrr. — Laying the demand for draw out of the qttedion, the 
practice of low cutting is famdioned by the incrc.ifcd value of 
dung, independent of the additional quantity of corn gained. 
This the remarker feems not to have attended to. R B. 
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I have taken every mean in my power, to prevail with my 
Jhcarers to cut the corn low, but in vain ; indeed where it is of 
great length, it is heavy enough in the hand, when cut in the 
common way, and if it were cut clofe by the ground, it would 
hardly be poflible to wield it in handfuls to the Iheaf. The la- 
bourers in Scotland may be more manageable, and the ftraw not 
quite fo long as the Weft Riding of Yoikihire- 

A Yorkjknre Farmer. 

Anjhver — The ftraw in that part of Scotland, where the authpis 
of this work re fide, is as long, and the corn as heavy, as any part 
of the illar.d. C. R 

(/) Without entering into philofophical difquifitions concerning 
the nature of lime, it is agreed upon all hands, "that it renders land 
fruitful ; the objects of the covenants, are to oblige the farmer to 
render his land fruitful, and to prei'erve it conftantly in that ftate, 
till it ftiall revert to the landlord ; it is known, that if this mode 
of manuring land be very often repeated, it will ceafe in time to 
have the defired effedt. Experiments which would afeertain, how 
long the ftrength of lime will continue unimpaired, and how of- 
ten the doze may be lately repeated, would make a valuable ac- 
ccflion to the knowledge of agriculture ; a reafonable landlord 
willies to promote the profperity of his tenants for his own lake; 
if he is influenced by no other motive, and would by no means 
bring them to an expence, which doth not appear to him to be 
iteceflary. 7. York, E/q. 

Anfuuer . — But why ftiould the intereft of the tenant be regu- 
lated by the reafon of the landlord- If the landlord wants rea- 
fon what becomes of the tenants intereft ? 

Again, if iime renders land fr uitful, how can it ceafe to have the 
defired effedl often repeated l The fadt is, Mr York’s fentiments 
appear to be precifely the fame as thofe given in this report, viz. 
that lime will operate in certain cafes, and be ufelcfs in others, 
therefore a covenant obliging the tenant to apply it to his ground 
every time it is fallowed, mud by him be conlidered as arbitrary 
and abfurd- R- B. 

We are afiuredly very defedtive in the application of lime, and 
the practice of laying it on upon the fallow’, is continued from 
cuftom by molt farmers, efpccially the fmall ones. They gener- 
ally have not yard manure to cover, upon an average, one third 
of their fummer fallows, therefore make up the deficiency with 
lime, becaufe they mnft do fomething, not knowing or confider- 
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Jog its properties or efletts. Upon poor worn out foils, which 
have been long under fhe plough, lime is of little, or rather of no 
ufe, and the money expended in purchaling it, together with the 
labour in driving and laying it on, may be coniidercd as in a great 
mcafure loft. T. H. 

(XO I muft approve of this method of laying on lime, in prefer- 
ence to the prefent practice of laying it upon fallows, except 
when the land is very frelh, to wit, the fiflt fallow after paring 
and burning, or after the whole fward which has been lately plow- 
ed without being previoully limed. T- H. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

LIVE STOCK. 


'T'HF Wfft Rising being a great grafing diftridt, 
might be expelled that much attention would be 
paid to fele£ting good breeds of (lock ; which, from our 
obfervation and information, was not generally the cafe. 
Indeed, the horned cattle and flieep, fed in the diftrief, 
include almofl all the different varieties reared over the 
•whole ifland. This mixture may be attributed to the 
extent of the demand, which far exceeds what can bs 
raifed in the diltrift. 


Sect, i — Horned C,iil!e. 

The horned cattle of this diflrict may be duffed 
under four different heads. 1. The fhort horned kind, 
■which principally prevail in the eaft fide of the Rid- 
ing, and are diftinguifhed by the names of the Dur- 
ham, Holdernefs, or Dutch breeds. 2. The long 
horned or Craven breed, which arc both bred and 
fed in the weftern parts, and alfo brought from the 
neighbouring county of Lancafhire. Thefe are a hardy 
fort of cattle, and conflitutionally difpofed to undergo 
the viciflitudes of a wet and precarious climate. 3. 
There is another breed which appears to be a crofs 
between the two already mentioned, and which we 
efteem the belt of all. A great number of milch cows 
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cf this fort arc kept in Nidderdale and the adjacent 
country, which are both ufeful and handfome. They 
are perhaps not altogether fuch good milkers, as the 
Holderr.eis cows, but they are much hardier, and eafier 
maintained. They are, at the fame time, fooner made 
ready for the butcher, and are generally in good order 
and condition, even when milked. 4. Befidc thefe, 
there are immenfe numbers of Scotch cattle brought 
into the country, which, after being fed for one year, 
and fometimes two, are fold to the butcher. Beef of 
this kind always fells higher in the market, than that of 
the native breed ; and from the extent of population, 
there is a conftant demand for all that can be fed, 

Mr Parkinfon at Doncafter, was of opinion, that the 
horned cattle of the frrft fort, would be much improved 
by eroding them with the bell Craven bulls, which 
meets with our approbation, and is in fa£t praclifed in 
the interior parts of the Riding. The cattle of the 
Craven breed have been long famous over the whole 
ifland, and we had an opportunity, at Settle fair, to fee a 
fine (how of that fort, which afforded us particular 
fatisfaclion. 

We acknowledge that the Craven cows will not give 
fuch a return of milk as the fliort horned, or Holdernefs 
breed, but believe this in part remedied by their milk 
yielding a greater quantity of butter. No doubt but 
that in the vicinity of large towns, where tlrere is a 
great demand for milk, the latter fort is to be preferred, 
but in other lituations, or in every place where the 
climate is cold or wet, the long horned breed may be 
advantageoufly kept. 

A very ingenious paper upon the management of 
tows, in the neighbourhood of London, has been laid 
before the Board of Agriculture by Baron D’ Alton a 
foreign nobleman ; and, from the accurate calculations 
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therein given, it appears, keeping cows in the houfe i? 
more profitable hulbandry than pafturing them in the 
fields, as is commonly done. During our furvey of the 
Weft Riding we made repeated inquiries whether any 
fuch practice prevailed in that diftritt ; the refult of 
which were, it was only done by a few cow-keepers in 
towns, who had little or no land. By a letter, received 
fince our return, from Mr Stockdale, at Knarefborougb, 
we were informed that this <pra£lice was common at 
Leeds. We therefore wrote to a gentleman there, de- 
firing him to inquire if it was found beneficial. The 
following is a copy of his anfwer : 

Sir, Leeds , jfan. 15, 1794. 

“ There are a few cows kept in the houfe all fummer, 
and the way in which they are managed, is by giving 
them grafs frefli cut, and watering the ground as the 
grafs comes cfF, with the urine from the cows. The’ 
urine is preferved by a ciftern placed on the outfide of 
the cow houfe, and is conveyed to the land at almoft all 
feafens, but the molt profitable time for doing it is 
March, April, and May ; by which means, and the ad- 
dition of horfe dung applied during the winter months, 
the field may be cut 4 or 5 times during the feafon. I 
am told 4 acres of land will, in this method, maintain 
10 cows ; and in the winter they are fed with grains from 
the brewers, which are very high in price, being 3s. 6d. 
per quarter. Ic will take about four pounds worth of 
grains to maintain a cow for the winter months, and 
two pounds for grafs during the fummer: fo the ex- 
pence of a ccw for the whole jear is about fix pounds. 

I kept 13 cows one winter, which were fed upon 
turnips and oat ftraw, and never got a mouthful of hay. 
They yielded me 30 gallons of milk per day, which, fix 
years ago, fold upon the fpot, to the retailers froax 
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Leeds, at 5 ^d. per gallon. They carried it a mile, and 
fold it out at 6id. and 7 d. per gallon ; but it is now 
advanced to 8d. and 9 d. 

“ I mull notice to you, that the tafte of the turnip is 
eafily taken off the milk and butter, by diffolving a little 
nitre in fpring water, which being kept in a bottle, and 
a fmall tea-cup full put among 8 gallons of milk, when 
warm from the cow, entirely removes any tafte or 
flavour of the turnip (a). 

. “ In the management of cows, a warm (table is highly 
neceffary, and the currying them, like horfes, not only 
affords them pleafure, but makes them give their milk 
more freely. They ought always to be kept clean, laid 
dry, and have plenty of good fweet water to drink. I 
have had cows giving me a gallons of milk at a meal, 
when within io days of calving, and did not upon trial 
find any advantage by allowing them to go dry two 
months before calving. The average of our cows is 
about 6 gallons per day after quitting the calf. 

“ If this ffatement affords the Board of Agriculture any 
information worthy their notice, I will be happy at 
being the inflrument of it ; and all I have faid is from 
experience. You have my fincere with for the laudable 
work you are engaged in being crowned with fucccfs, 
and 1 am, &c.” 

In addition to the above very Jen Able letter, we may 
add, that one of us, for fome years, has kept his cows in 
the houfe upon red clover and rye grafs during the 
fummer months. They are put out to a fmall park irt 
the evening after milking, for the convenience of getting 
water, and tied up in the houfe early in the morning, 
One acre of ciover has been found to go as far in this 
way, as two when palturcd. More milk is produced, 
and the quantity of rich dung made in this method, is 
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fuppofed to compenfate the additional trouble of cutting 
and bringing in the grafs. 

A variety of remarks are made upon the above letter 
by Mr Henry Harper farmer at Banktop, near Liverpool, 
chiefly from mifconceiving its meaning. We apprehend 
few perfons, except Mr Harper, thought that grains 
were the folc food of the cows during the winter 
months, which, from a fecond letter from our corref- 
pondent, turns out to be atlually the cafe, as they got 
oat flraw at the fame time* We acknowledge this 
ought to have been noticed in the original ftatemenf,- 
but that was not our fault, for we gave the information 
as we got it. After all, as no credit is taken for the 
dung produced by the cows, we are inclined to think 
the charge of keeping, will not be fo wide of the mark 
as Mr Harper imagines. 

Mr Harper feems furprifed that clover grafs fhould be' 
cut fo often, as our correfpondent mentions, and thinks 
very little land in the kingdom is worth a fecond cutting. 
We are ignorant of the fort of land he poffelTes ; but 
we have feen, in our own country* clover cut three times 
in one feafon 5 and, when the extraordinary manuring, 
mentioned in the letter, is fairly coufidered, the quantity 
of grafs is by no means furprifing. 

What is faid refpedling the average quantity of milk 
given by a cow, after quitting calf, was not underflood 
bv us to include the whole feafon ; as it is well known* 
that keep a cow as you pleafe, fire mud neceflarily fall 
t.ff after a certain period is elapfed. Mr Harper, how-- 
ever, interprets it for the whole year, and gives a com- 
parative fiatement of the produce* with that of a cow at 
Liverpool, which our correfpondent’s account will not 
tvarrent. The fadt is, that the information communicat- 
ed to us, was merely given to fliew the general fyflem 
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of keeping cows at the manufacturing towns, and not as 
the refult of a profit and lofs account. 

Mr Harper makes the following remark upon the plaq 
we fuggefted for feeding cows in the houfe, in the fum- 
mer months. 

“ Keeping cows in the houfe in the months of July and 
Auguft, and in the other months when the weather is 
hot, is ufeful for either feeding or milking, and if they 
are well fed in the houfe at thofe times with clover, they 
will certainly feed fafter, and give more milk ; but my 
opinion is, that a cow, either for feeding or milking, in 
the fummer months, if fhe has a real'onable fupplv of 
grafs, to feed herfelf as fhe pleafes, and to lay down the 
fame in an open field, it will anfwer the purpofe better 
than being confined to the houfe in the day, and turned 
out in the evening into a fmall bare paflure, let the wa- 
ter in it be ever fo pure ; and there is no account of the 
value made for the evening pafture ; and an acre of clo- 
ver mowed off the land in that mode, fhould be of three 
times the value of one that is gi*afed off ; or how is the 
farm to be carried on ? for, if it is only of double value, 
the farm will be loofing one thirxi part of what it fhould 
make to pay its way j and, if the dung anfwers to pay 
the extra trouble of cutting tbe grafs, and ferving the 
cattle, what is the difference of keeping mowing land in 
condition, and that of pafluring ?’* 

As Mr Harper allows, that a cow will feed fafter, and 
give more milk, when plentifully fupplied with grafs in 
the houfe, than when allowed to go at large in the fields, 
we are under no neceftity of faying one word on this 
head : the queltion betwixt us relates to the profit of 
the mode now recommended, which fhall be fhortly dif- 
cuffed. 

When we ftated, that an acre of clover ground would 
go twice as far when cut, as when depaflured with 
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cattle, we were within the mark, as will be acknowledg- 
cil, by any perfon who refleCts upon the quantity tram- 
pled under foot, and made ufelefs during wet weather. 
•Still adhering, however, to this llatement, it mull be 
evident, if one acre goes as far as two, that the value of 
an acre of grafs is faved, where the fyftem we recom- 
mend is praclifed. Now, how is the land to be exhauft- 
cd by the pra&ice, feeing the dung of courfe is returned, 
either to the field from which the grafs is taken, or to 
feme other field of the farm, as circumftances may re- 
quire. Does Mr Harper mean to fay, that an acre of 
grafs depallured with cattle, will yeild more dung, than 
when regularly confumed in the houfe ? If he does not, 
his objections falls to the ground ; and, when the addi- 
tional quantity of dung, afforded by littering the cows, 
is taken to account, it will flill be lefs tenable. 

The practice of feeding work horfes in the houfe dur- 
ing the whole feafon, is common in the belt cultivated 
counties of the kingdom ; and why fliould not this prac- 
tice be extended to cattle of all deferiptions ? it un- 
doubtedly augments the quantity of dung raifed upon 
a farm. It allows it to be regularly applied to any field, 
according to its necefiities, and prevents it from being 
Raftered along the fidcs of hedges or wallr, while the 
rdt of the field is deprived of manure. In a word, 
if it be granted that the animal will thrive as well in the 
houfe as in the open air, (which Mr Harper concedes), a 
doubt cannot be entertained of its propriety. 

Another gentleman remarks, “ That turning out; 
the cows, and the taking them into the houfe again, ear- 
ly in the evening, may prevent all injury of their health 
from confinement j” but adds, “ it may be queftioned 
whether it will not expofe them to imminent danger of. 
catching cold, and that this ought to have been enquired 
into.” When the very perfons who tried this way of 
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keeping cows, recommended the pratflice to others, fuch 
an enquiry, at lead on their parts, was fuperiluous. If 
the cows are tied up in an open airy houfe, they will not 
he too warm ; and they ought always to be put out be- 
fore the night dews begin to fall. 

We have received the following information upon the 
fame fubjecl, from a gentleman at Sheffield : 

“ One of our mod experienced cow keepers fays, he 
gives t hundred weight of lintfeed dud, mixed with 
3 hundred weight of bran per week, to 6 cows ; ethers 
give a quarter of a peck of bran, a quarter of a peck 
of beans, with a peck of grains for one feed, for one 
Cow, three times a-day. Thefe are expenfive me- 
thods, hut feem to anfwer well, as both the cows and 
their owners thrive, although fome perfons think thofe 
feeders, who are neared the water, thrive bed of all.” 
Mr Bryan Waller, at Mafongill lays, that the cxpence 
of keeping a milch cow in his neighbourhood, (the vved- 
ern extremity of the Riding,) may be L. y per annum, 
and the produce L. 10. As to dairy management, many 
farmers bring up calves, giving them dimmed milk, after 
they are three or four weeks old, and the butter is mod- 
ly fent to the manufacturing towns in Yorklhire and 
Lancashire. 

From the mod minute enquiries, we did not find that 
the practice of keeping large dairies is cudomary in 
Yorklhire. It is principally confuted to the neighbour- 
hood of large towns, and the produce fold in its raw 
date, which is certainly a profitable trade. 

At York and Adwalton, fortnight fairs are held in thd 
tyring fof the fale of cattle ; at the former for cows and 
oxen from the county of Durham, &c. ; and, at the latter* 
for cows of the long homed kind, from Craven, which 
arc chiefly in the hands of jobbers. 

A a , 
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Sect. 2 — Sheep. 

There are fo many kinds of flieep, both bred and fed 
in this diftrift, and they have been eroded fo often, that 
It cannot be faid' to pofi’efs a diftincft breed. The flieep 
bred upon the moors in the weflern part of the Riding, 
and which, we prefume, are the native breed, are horned, 
light in the fore quarter, and well made for exploring a 
hilly country, where there is little to feed them, but 
heath and ling ; thefe are generally called the Penifton 
breed, from the name of the market town, where they 
are fold. When fat they will weigh from 10 lb. to 
151b. per quarter. They are a hardy kind of flieep, and 
good thrivers. When brought down, at a proper age, 
to the paftures in the low parts of the country, they 
feed as cleverly, and are as rich mutton as need be. We 
fuppofe eroding ewes of this fort with a Bakewell ram, 
would produce an excellent breed for the low country 
pafture, as the Bakewell kind have exactly the properties, 
'that the Penifton wants. 

There are great quantities of Scotch flieep from Teviot- 
dalc, Sec. fed in the country ; numbers of ewes are alfo 
brought annually from Northumberland, which, after 
taking their lambs, are fed that feafon for the butcher. 
Many two years old of this kind are alfo fed upon tur- 
nips ; and in the fouthern parts there are a good many 
of the flat ribbed, Lincoinfliire fbeep, which are ugly 
bcyor.d defeription. 

Upon the wafte commons, fcattered up and down the 
Riding, the kind of fheep bred, are the molt miferable 
that can be imagined. As they generally belong to poor 
people, and are moftly in fmall lotr, they never can be 
improved. This will apply to the whole of the flieep' 
kept upon the ccmmons, that are not Hinted ; the nunu 
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hers that are put on beggar and (tarve the whole flock. 
In many parts of the Riding, a fupcrior attention is now 
beginning to be paid to this ufcful animal, by felecling 
rams of the bed properties, and breeds ; which, it is to 
be hoped, will be more and more attended to. 

Mr Parkinfon at Doncafter, fays on this fubjefl, “ A 
great part of this county is not proper to breed upon, 
yet flieep ought to be kept by every farmer for improv- 
ing his land ; and in my opinion the mod profitable way 
is to buy draft ewes in September, and to feed their 
lambs ; after that, keep on the mothers till fat. As our 
foils arc liable to rot flieep, by floods, &c. the farmer, by 
this method, will not run any rilk ; for if his fhcep take 
the rot, they will, if managed properly, be ready for the 
butcher at all times. The turnips upon the clay (hould 
be eaten early in the feafon, to make the mod of them, 
and thofe upon the lime- done and fandy foils after- 
wards, ( b ). 

“ I will now deferibe the kind of fhcep proper to be 
bred on the fandand lime-done farms ; and thefe, I think, 
are the Difliley, or, as they are commonly called, the 
Bakewell breed ; the properties of which are well 
known. Iheir wool may be confulerably improved ; it 
being in general of too Ihorc a kind, and producing va- 
rious forts in one fleece : viz. molly on the back, hairv 
on the thighs, or breech, and fine and foft on the 
{boulders and necks ; which caufes one part to be fold a: 
Bury St Edmonds, and the other at Halifax, to make 
the mod of it. 

“ It is the opinion of* feme, that long wool injures the 
rarcafs : I do not believe it, or at lead it is fcarcelv per- 
ceptible ; therefore I would have the wool on thefe' 
d eep to be of a fine combing quality, nine or ten inches 
long, bearing a very even top, as that prevents both lofs 
pf wool and labour, by not having the tag end tc cuV 
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off. The weight of the fleece to be from eight to, 
twelve pound, if properly fed, if not, it will perhaps be 
only from five to feven pound. The carcafs to weigh, 
from 20 to 25 pound per quarter with common food ; 
extraordinary feed, from 25 to 4c pound. 

“ The flieep;. at prefent bred in this county, I mean 
thofe bred upon the commons, are not worth deferibing. 
Their fleeces weigh from one to five pound, but very 
few fo much. The carcafs will feed from nine to 
fifteen pound per quarter — general run about twelve 
pound. It is my opinion, fcveral thoufand pounds arc 
annually lofl in the neighbourhood of DoncaHer, for 
want of a more improved breed of fheep. 

« I think the Dill. ley flieep are generally too fmall : 
their bone and fhape are beautiful, but their (kin, or 
.pelt, is too thin for bearing the cold (r). They can 
neither Hand the extremities of heat nor cold ; and it is 
fometirr.es found necefiary to clothe them, where this 
breed is newly introduced ( d ). The wool of the 

Northumberland flieep Hands in need of great im- 
provement : upon many of them the Haple is much too 
Ihort, and feme carry a hairy fort of wool, not pro- 
fitable. The carcafs, though not fo inclined to feed as 
the Dilhley flieep, yet being far larger, pays very well. 

“ The Durham, or Tees flieep, if improved, might pay 
very well ; but, from what I have feen, I think little 
attention has been paid to them, every flock being of- 
various forts, both in refpedt of wool and carcafs. 
There is a number of them pretty good, but a greater 
number not fo. I am of opinion, a careful and knowing 
obferver of flreep, would raife a fine breed from the 
Dilhley ram and Tees ewes. Sheep are an animal dif- 
ficult to bring to perfedtior., as both wool and carcafs 
are to be attended to ; but one thing I am clear in, that 
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the beft carcatTcs will produce the bell wools ; like as 
good laud affords good grain.” 

An intelligent farmer, for whofe fentiments we 
entertain great refpetl, gives us the following account : 

“ The fheep that are kept in this extenfive county are 
as variable as the foil and climate, and in fome degree 
fuited to each. Moft of them have made, and are yet 
capable of great improvement. Thofe bred above 
Penellon are well adapted to thofe uncultivated barren 
mountains, where they have little to feed upon but ling 
or heath, and are perhaps the leaft capable of improve- 
ment of any other : but as you have feen them, 1 need 
not be particular in deferibing them. I imagine their 
fleece, taking ewes, wethers, and hogs together, will 
average about 2+ or 3 lb. which will be worth 2s. 6d. ; 
of late years a little more. Thofe bred upon York 
wolds are very numerous, and far the bell in the county. 
It being a dry, flinty, lime-ftone foil, and capable of 
•cultivation; by growing turnips for their winter fup- 
port, they raile fome of them to good weights, 27 or 
28 lbs. per quarter when fatted. Thofe farmers occu- 
pying large diltridls of land, can keep great flocks, 
which makes it worth their attention to improve them, 
and great improvement fome of them have made by 
croflitig with lfakeweli’s rams^ and breeding from the 
belt Northumberland ewes. This has rather decreafcd 
the weight of the fleece, but improved the flaple, and 
given them a property to feed much quicker and fatter. 
Thofe fheep will weigh when fat, from 14 to 28 lb. per 
quarter, in proportion as they are fupported with food ; 
and the fleece upon the bell walks will average 6 lb. or 
better, which this year is worth about 4s. ; thofe on the 
poorer walks from 4 to 51b. worth from 2s. 6d. 
to 3s. 2d. 

‘‘ What arc bred in this neighbourhood upon walic 
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grounds are of fmall confequence. They are the word 
in the county, being bred from all forts 5 and belonging 
chiefly to poor people, in fmall lots of 10, 15, or 20 
each, will never be bettered till the lands are inclofed. 
We have a few gentlemen farmers begun to breed from 
Northumberland ewes and Bakeweli’s rams, which I 
think, makes far the belt and mod profitable dock ; but 
for want of yoom, nothing of confequence can be done 
here in the breeding line. The chief prtdlice of our 
farmers is to buy ewes at Penedon, or from York wolds, 
or Northumberland, at Michaelmas, fatten the lamb in 
the fpring, and the ewe afterwards, changing every year. 
Iking near a manufafturing country, full of opulent 
rradefmen and merchants, lamb always bears a good 
price, being worth 6d. per lb. nearly, on an average, all 
fpring and fummer. Where there is room to breed a 
few of our own bed ewe lambs every year of the above 
fort, to keep up a dock in proportion to the fizc of the 
farm, I believe it mod profitable, as dock bred upon our 
own foils, if of a proper fort, will fatten theij lambs and 
themfelves too, much fooner than thofe brought from 
any other part. The fleece of thefe, where gentlemen 
have brought them to tolerable perfection will be 6 ib. 
average, and worth 4s. Ad. or 5s." 

Another farmer of great profeflional merit, and inti- 
mately acquainted with the Iheep hulbandry of the Welt 
Riding, has obligingly favoured us with the following 
communication : 

“ The Uifldt v .breed of Iheep, arc mod certainly gaining 
ground every where in the louthein, and eaftern parts of 
the Riding. Rams of that kind, ate far more fought 
after than heretofore, and I am in no doubt of their 
becoming the edablidled breed of this county. 

“ Our mode cf managing them is this : The ewes have 
furn.ips previous to their lambing, which general!^ ia 
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shout March, when we take fuch a3 we mean for rams 
with their dams, to better paftures ; the reft to ordinary 
keeping. About one fourth of them produce double 
burthens, generally final), but exceedingly inclinable to 
be fat, even from their firft appearance, (if in any 
• tolerable keep,} as the ewes are bad nurfes. We clip 
the latter end of May, or beginning of June ; take the 
lambs from them fore end of July ; milk the ewes twice 
or thrice to eafe their udders ; put them into the bareft 
paftures we have till Michaelmas, after drawing out 
fuch of them as are mod difapproved of. Thefe being 
put to the belt paftures afterwards, (if thefe failed.) to- 
turnips or rape ; fold at Chiiftmas, generally at Wake-- 
field, for from 40 to 50 {hidings each, and fat enough : 
the lambs are put to the beft meat we can fpare, but 
moft generally to old paftures, and eddith, if we can, till 
about November, when they go to turnips ; the wethers 
to the beft paftures after turnips, which make very fat 
by Auguft following ; have fold feveral years back my 
(headings, at 40 {hillings per head, Iaft year 50 {hilling*, 
at Wakefield ; thick fat, no lumbcrly weights, from 10 
to 22 lb. a quarter, neat fmall fine bo.ne, fine grain and 
fine colour; and worth more by a penny per lb. than 
any large boned mutton in the kingdom, though not 
generally fold for it at prefent. Should be glad to hear 
of any other fort of flieep which get fo fat, and worth fo 
much money at 17 months old, notwithftanding the dif- 
ference of the quantity of food eat by thofe, and the 
other long wooled breeds, wdiich I am convinced is very 
great. The rams eat nothing in winter but turnips or 
hay, and grafs or clover in fummer ; no need of oil cals 
or corn to make thefe thick, fat, and handfomt for {how, 
as is, I am informed, indifpenfably necefiary to all the 
oilier long wooled breeds. They are fit for any 
whole tome foil, on a temperate climate, and will moft 
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Certainly pay more upon thin poor land than any other 
kind : nor am I in the lead doubt of their being much 
fuperior upon the very bed. 

“ A particular friend and neighbour of mine, the year 
before lad, wintered ioo of thefe ewes in the draw 
fold, which kept the produce of two thrediers down, 
better than 20 beads would have done. He gave them 
n third part of a common cart load of turnips every day, 
to keep their bodies open, as the draw would otherwife 
bind them. This winter he has them come up every 
night of themfelves, -which diews they like it; they eat 
the draw very greedily, and goes out of themfelves in 
the morning to an adjoining grafs field. This change 
of food and warm lodging, agrees with them very well 
to all appearance, the grafs having the fame good efFe6t 
as the turnips, and the draw in the. night time, more 
agreeable to their nature than confinement. But the 
manure being fubject to heat the fheep, when too 
great a quantity is accumulated together, it fhould be 
led out of the fold when that happens to be the cafe* 
He led out about 150 loads of manure at Chridmas, 
chiefly from this fold, which he fays is in as fine a date 
of fermentation, as any he tver had. He difapproves 
of fwine, or any other dock being with them. This is a 
hint, I hope you will not think unworthy of remark, if 
only a fubditute for cattle, when they are now fcarcefy 
to be had at any price. This perfon, rtctwithftanding 
his manner of wintering, gives them turnips previous to 
their lambing, to increafe their milk; but fummers them 
upon a high poor gravelly foil, upon feeds of one, two» 
and three years lay ; yet both ewes and lambs are fat* 
I have heard of feveral tenants, who, before his time^ 
upon the fame farm, could not live upon it, but lod 
touch money ; and, from this gentleman’s peculiar and 
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moll commendable mode of management, I am certain, 
the conlequence mud be diametrically oppofite.” 

From an anonymous paper, transmitted to us, we fcleft 
fome further information on this important fubjeft. 

“ The advantages of fheep are numerous, but the 
mod beneficial fort is the Difhley breed ; a man of 
knowledge, may put any kind of wool upon them he 
choofes, according to the foil j and their carcafes may 
alfo be improved in a fimilar manner. They will alfo 
pay better for the food they eat, than any other of the 
numerous breeds that prevail in the Riding. 

“ Sheep improve land more than any other animal, and 
I account for it in this manner. They have a fmall 
mouth, and eat leveller by confumingall kinds of weeds 
except thidles and nettles. They tread the gTound in a 
gradual but continual manner, by which they fallen the 
earth, and do not break the fwarth, or bruife the plant 
in wet foils. By gradually treading the land, the 
lupeifluous water is prefled out during wet weather; 
and, in dry weather, the drought is thereby prevented 
from getting in.” 

A Yorkfliire farmer fays, “the fheep kept on com- 
mons, might be much improved, if feveral of thefe fmall 
breeders would join, and hire a ram of a right fort. 
There is an aft of parliament, called the cultivation aft, 
which prohibits rams from running on wattes, from the 
25th Auguft: to the 25th November, every year. If this 
aft was ftriftly put in force, thefe little fheep breeders 
would foon unite, and hire a ram for their mutual' 
intereft, as any breeder would furnifh them one at 
a low rate, rather than have the neighbourhood over*rurf 
with rams of a fpurious race. I believe the aft above 
mentioned, impofes no penalty ; but if there were 
penalties impofed, it would be an excellent method ojf 
preventing this enormous evil.” 

B hr 
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Sue r. 3 Horfes. 

Thehk are not many hotfes bred, except in the eaftern 
parts of the Ruling. The Cze of thofe employed in the 
weftern parts, is generally fmall ; but they are hardy, 
and capable of great fatigue. In other parts of the 
Riding, they are large, and fufRciently able for any field 
operations. Thofe ui’ed in the waggons are ftrong and 
well made. 

A farmer in the Weft Hiding, on this head fays, “In 
refpeft to horfes, very few are bred in this neighbour- 
hood, fcarcely any for file. The farmers and manufac- 
turers breed a few for their own ufe ; as fuch every man 
gets of a fort that is molt likely to be adapted to his own 
bufinefs j fome galloways, worth, at 5 years old, from 
L. 10 to L. 15 ; fome half bred horfes, fit for either 
plough or fuddle, about 15 hands, worth, at 5 years old, 
from L. 18 to L. 25 j and a few of the heavy black 
ones, which will be worth from L. 23 to L. 30, if free 
from blemifhes : thofe will get to 16 hands high. But 
the Eaft Riding is the circuit for horfes : there the bell 
road and coach horfes are bred in England, and of any 
price aimoft. from 20 to 60 guineas at 5 years old. 
This circuit is by no means adapted to the breed jof 
horfes. 

Horfes and Oxen for draught . — Very few oxen are 
wrought in the Welt Riding ; and thefe only upon the 
farms of proprietors. We know working of oxen is a 
popular topic ; but, from what we could learn upon this 
fubjefft, the practice is not likely to become general. 
From their being aimoft univerfally given up, in thofe 
places where they were formerly in repute, a fufpicion 
arifes that working them is not attended with profit. 
Thofe who object to the ufe of oxen fay, that there i s 
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nothing laved by working them, as the difference betwixt 
the value of a liorfe and an ox, when unfit for work, is 
more than compcnfated by the fuperior labour of the for. 
merwhen employed. At the fame time, it is a bufinefs 
of infinite difficulty, to get perfons to work them (e). 

The v.« rking cf oxen, in preference to hories, is a 
queflion which has often been difeufied, and manv nlau- 
fible arguments have been adduced in favour of the 
former. “ What,” fays the theoriil, “ can there 
be any companion betwixt the two animals in refpe<£f cf 
profit ? You buy the ox cheaper than the horfe, you 
fupport him at lefs expence, and finally, when he is 
ufelefs for work, you make him up for the market, and 
fell his carcafe for more money than he was worth when 
• • working in your team ; whereas, the horfe is a coflly 

animal at the outfet, muft be pampered with plenty of 
corn and hay, is expofed to many diforders, and at the 
laft is only a dinner for a dog.” All thefe things may 
be true, and yet the horfe may prove the cheapclt of the 
two for carrying on farm labour. 

We have already noticed, that the giving up of oxen, 
and fubflituting horfes in their Head, affords an argu- 
ment, a priori, in favour of the latter. In Britain, oxen 
were in former times almoft univerfally employed in til- 
ling the ground, and they were gradually laid afide as 
improvements were introduced. This is a facR which 
will hardly be queftioned ; for, at this day, except i:i re- 
mote uncultivated parts, there is hardly an ox team em- 
ployed, unlefs it be on the farms of landed proprietors, 
who probably have been induced to life them from pu- 
blic fpirited motives, without enquiring into the prac- 
tical refult of their operations. They have been told, 
that it is owing to the obftinacy and ignorance of the 
farmers, that oxen are not generally employed in farm 
labour ; and, that to remove thefe obstacles, no method 
B b 2 
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would be fo falutary as to work them upon their own 
/arms. That th:s is a fair account of their motives, we 
prefume, will hardly be difputed ; and that the faliiion, 
promoted and recommended by the proprietor, was not 
adopted by the farmer, mult folely be attributed to his 
conviction, that the working of horfes was net for his 
intereft. 

1 hat tnis is actually the cafe, wc fliall endeavour to 
prove. lire very flrongeff ox will not do the fame work 
ns a horfe, He cannot be drove at the fame ftep, nor 
■will he work in like manner from day to dav. He not 
only does lefs labour when employed, but mail be re- 
frellied with more reft, or elfc he would fcon turn unfit for 
w ork altogether. This of courfe requires two pair of oxen, 
to do the work which will be performed by one pair of 
horfes, and nearly the fame capital flock will be neceflary 
jn both cafts. Indead of maintaining two horfes, you 
have four oxen to fuppert, which certainly turns the 
fcale. « Oh,’’ but fays the thcorid, « a little draw will 
ferve for the cx, whereas your horfe cannot live without 
hay.” — Straw for a working ox ! very good indeed. If 
you work him like a horfe, he mud be maintained like a 
horfe. He mud have his hay and his turnips, and pof- 
fibly his corn alfo, if he is kept at hard work. That 
working oxen are not always fupported in this manner, 
\ve chearfully grant; but how are they wrought? In many 
places fix, eight, even a dozen, are yoked in a team ! We 
here fpcak of the northern parts of Scotland, where cxen 
are more generally ufed than iti any part of tire ifland. 
In a word, oxen cannot be ufed for difpatch like horfes, 
and, in critical feafons, when there is a necefBty for a 
pudr, the value of the dock might be loft upon a fingle 
crop. The only point in favour of oxen, is their value 
at the latter end. Here on comparifcn can be made, 
Kotwithdand.ing which, we adhere to our ftrft opinion, 
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♦Hat this is more than compenfated, by the difference be- 
twixt the value of their labour when employed. Indeed 
the fentimcnts of the greateft part of pra&ical agricul- 
tures coincide with thofe we here give, upon this branch 
of rural ceconomy. 


Sect. 4 — Hogs. 

Hogs of various breeds are kept, and they have of late 
received much improvement. We never could difeern 
the profit of them to the farmer in any other view, than 
when they are fed upon the offal of his corn, which is 
for no other ufe. If their number is proportioned to 
the fize of the farm, a confiderable advantage may be 
derived from keeping thefe animals, and they may be 
carried on during the fummer months, by giving them 
cut clover and vetches, which will, fwell their fize, and 
prepare them for fattening upon the refufe corn. 


Sect. 5. — Rabbits . 

There are not many rabbit warrens in the diftrict, nor 
indeed much foil of a proper kind for that animal. It is 
only upon foft wafle lands they ought to be fuffered to 
remain, as, upon cultivated land, they are a perfeft nuif- 
ance. 


Sect. 6 Poultry. 

The profits arifing from this article, are of no im- 
portance in an agricultural point of view ; for it may be 
sjueftioned, whether the expence of fupporting them, 
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when added to the damage tliey do to houfes, and tlie 
depredations they commit on corn, both at feed time and 
harveft, docs not far exceed any benefit which may be 
drawn from keeping them. We allow it is very conve- 
nient for a farmer, to keep a few for his own table, and 
to fuppiy his family with eggs ; but any greater quanti- 
ty we maintain to be prejudicial to his intercll. 

It is really diverting to read the modern declamations 
againlt inclofures, and the incrcafed fze of farms. The 
authors alluded to, take it for granted, that thefe mea- 
fures leflen the number of poultry, and that the only 
v’sy of getting the markets plentifully fupplied with 
that article, is to leilen the fize of farms, and to keep the 
wafte lands of the kingdom in their prefent unproduc- 
tive Rate. At this time we {hall not enter upon thefe 
topics, being convinced that fuch a difeuflion is wholly 
utir.ecefiary. We may only fay, that where poor people, 
labourers or others, get poultry fupported at the expence 
of the farmer, it may be a material objedf to them, fee- 
ing that they are fed by others ; but, confidering the 
qutfiion, fo far as refpe&s public advantage, the breed- 
ing and feeding of poultry ought never to be ranked as 
an object deferring the farmers attention. 

It might alfo be a quellion, whether the benefit faid to 
be derived by poor people is not in many cafes imagina- 
ry. We have heard, that in fotr.e places, (not in the 
Weft Riding), a man would fpend a day in going to mar- 
ket to fell a pair of chickens, the value of which did not 
compenfate for the lofs of time (pent in difpofingef them. 


Slot. 7 Pigecns. 

If poultry is not beneficial to the farmer, pigeons are 
far lefs fo; nay, they are a certain l'ofs to every farmer, 
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who has land contiguous to where they are kept. Pigeon 
houfes in general belong to landed proprietors, and if 
they are poflefied by farmers, a rent of courfe is put upon 
them. It is impofltble to calculate the lofs fuHained by 
the public at large from this voracious and dcltru£Vive 
animal ; and we confider it would be of great utility, 
to difcour.tenance their increafe, by impofing a tax on 
every houfe where they are kept, in proportion to its fize. 

Whether the farmer has a right to (hoot pigeons, when 
committing depredations on his property, is a question 
which has been difputed in feveral parts of Britain. To 
us it appears clear, that if he has not fuch a right under 
the prefent laws, he ought inftantly to be inveHed with 
it. Shall a man be banifhed when he Heals a certain 
part of my property, and hanged when he takes a larger 
portion, and mud I patiently fubmit to greater depreda- 
tions, merely becaufe they are committed by a pigeon ? 
What is it to me, whether the owner of the pigeon takes 
my property with his own hand, or keeps thsfe animals to 
pigeon me out of it ? The law protects me in the one 
cafe, and certainly ought, and probably does, protect me 
in the other alfo. 

Several attempts have been made in the northern parts 
of the iiland, to punifh perfons who fhot pigeon*, which 
in general proved unfuccefsful. Some old obfclete laws 
have, in thefe cafes, been founded upon, which are a dif- 
grace to our (latute books. The matter has not as yec, 
ro our knowledge, received a fair inveiiigation, fuch com- 
plaints being ufually fet afide upon previous points, or 
difmiifed, becaufe the complainer had either no legal 
right to keep pigeons, or could not indentify his proper- 
ty. As for our parts, we decidedly think, that no man 
can have a juft right to feed his live Hock of any kind, 
upon the grounds of another; and, that where pigeons 
are kept, the owner fliould either confine them in th® 
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houfe during feed-time and harveft, or fubmit to their 
execution upon the fpot, when they are allowed to fly” 
about at large, , and deftroy the coni of other people,' 
at thefe important feafons. 


Sect. 8 — Beet. 


We don’t think many bees are kept in the Weft; Rid- 
ing - , at leaft the information communicated to us in- 
cline us to believe they are a fcarce article. Perhaps the 
fevere winters, and cold backward fprings, which. we ex- 
perience in this ifland, are inimical to this induftrious 
little animal. After all, the fubject cannot be confider- 
ed as very interefting to the farmer, however beneficial 
to particular individuals. 
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NO TES on Chap, i j. 


(a) This is a valuable fa A, now pretty generally known and 
praftifed. M. Cullcy. 

(L) There are certainly many hundred acres betwixt Bautry 
and York, in open fields, capable of railing as good fheep as 
can be bred ; there is no doubt, all'o, much land not proper for 
that purpofe ; but if all the fields were inclofed, this part of 
Yorklhire would cut a more rcfpedtable figure, than it does at 
prefent, being tom in pices, or rather turned over by half ftarv- 
ed farmers, and half ftarved horfes, till the crop is hardly worth 
the reaping. [A Torkjhire Farmer. 

(r) I conceive this aflertion to be unfounded ; as experience 
proves that the Diihley fheep will bear either heat or cold, as well 
as any other breed in this Riding. A Farmer. 

(tf) I am ferry to contradlft my friend Mr Parkinfon, but I 
never heard of any of thefe moft valuable Bleep being cloathed, 
except thofe of the higheft eftimation, and in the hands of the 
oldelt breeders, and rams which are let for the feafon for from 
loo to a iooo guineas each. Surely thefe are well worth i or 3 
yards of flannel ; I know fheep bred with attention for many 
years, from this invaluable fort, which want no cloathing, and 
which certainly pay more for what they eat, than any fheep the 
world ever produced. An experimental farm, under the diredtion 
of the Board, I approve of much. A Torkjhire Farmer. 

If the belt fheep produce the belt wool, furely the Diihley 
fheep mult ; but as the carcafe is nine times the value of the fleece, 
furely it claims the firlt attention. A Torkjhire Farmer. 

(f) This difficulty may be a valid objeflion to the individual 
who mult confult his own interel), but does not apply to the ab- 
ltraft quefiion, whatever way that fhould be determined. The 
farmer at prefent is in general induced to prefer horfes, more by 
a fpirit of gambling and fpcculation, than a regular calculation of 
lofs and profit One man fells a lucky colt at a high price, and 
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all his neighbours buy marcs to work with, in hopes of obtaining 
fimilar high prices ; may not the powers of oxen be depreciated, 
not only from our ignorance arifing from difufe, but alfo to the 
ufual mode of employing them. They are taken from work, and 
fed till fat, and their place fupplied by the riling (leers. If any 
raw colts were worked, horfes would foon lofe their reputation ; 
a working ox lliould be kept till his powers begin to fait, or to 
the age, after which it is found he cannot be fattened. 

The above note Is taken from a copy of the Survey, wherein 
the names of Mtflrs Sheldon, Pulleinc, and Mitchel arc marked on 
the title page. 

Anfwer. — However, jufl the arguments may be, that are ufed 
in favour of working oxen, furely the reafons given why farmers 
prefer horfes are frivolous, chimerical, and abfurd.. R B. 
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C H A P T E R XIV. 

RURAL OECONO M Y. 


Sr.CT. i. — Servants, Lai sums, fcsV. 

r J~'HE Weft Riding being a great manufacturing diftriCt, 
it may at once be inferred, that labour of all kinds is 
higher than in thofe diftri&s where manufactures are not 
cxtcnfively carried on. From the refult of our enquiries 
it appeared, that wages varied confiderably, even in the 
diftriCt itfclf ; bur, that in molt cafes they were higheft 
in the neighbourhood of the manufacturing towns, and 
that for thefe feme years paft, they have greatly in- 
creafcd. 

We fuppofe the wages of a houfe fervant (of which 
kind as already faid, molt of the ploughmen are) may be 
eftimated from L. 25 to L. 30 yearly, including main- 
tenance. There is a practice which prevails over a con- 
fiderable part of this diftriCt, of giving them drink both 
forenoon and afternoon, be the work what it will ; which 
is a ridiculous cuftom, and ought to he abolifhed without 
lofs of time. What can be more abfurd, than to fee a 
ploughman flopping his horfes half an hour, in a cold 
winter day, to drink ale (a) ? We fufpeCt the praCtice 
is fo deep rooted, that it will not be eafily removed with- 
out a compenfation (i). This ought to be done at once, 
as being an encouragement to idlencfs ; and, from wall- 
irt'g much time, a great obftruction to improvements. 

. C c 2 
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The hours of labour are generally in Cummer from fix 
to fix, with the ufual time for reft and refrefhir.enr, 
which gives betwixt nine and ten hours labour each day, 
and in winter from light to light. Much of labour, fuch 
as ditching, hedging, threihing, See. is done by the piece, 
but the prices vary greatly in different places. We only 
add, that when the farmer is a proper judge of his bufi- 
;iefs, piece work is not only molt to his advantage, but 
the only way by which an aiftive diligent fervant can be 
properly rewarded for his labour. 

Upon the article of wages, the following paper is fent 
us by William Payne, Efcp, of Prickly, near Doncaftcr. 

“ One word for the labouring peasantry Throughout 

this work, and aimoft every other of the kind, there feen-.s 
a kind of complaint of the high rate of wages, in rural 
labour. Now, as the landlords can fpeak for themfclves, 
as the clergy can fpeak for themfclves, and as the farmers 
can either do it, or get others to do it for them, it is tut 
reafcnable that the peer labouring peafants fhould have 
fomcthir.g faid for them. I believe the fact is, that the 
labouring peafantry never had greater difficulties to in- 
counter in the rearing of families, than they have at pre- 
fent, notwithflanding the apparent high rate of wages ; 
for, that it is apparent only, will be evident to every at- 
tentive obferver of the cafe. During the courfe of the 
prefent century, the landlord has trebled his tent, the 
clergymam or lay redtor, has doubled his tythe, the 
farmer has increafed his property, and maintained his 
family in conveniences and comforts, at leaft decent ; 
but have not the poor’s rates increafed enermeufiy, in- 
eontrovertibly (hewing the low condition of the poor. I 
do not pretend here to examine the naany ingenious rea~ 
fons that have at different times been adduced to account 
for it ; but this is the fadf : It would be curious to de-» 
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velcpe the fimp’.e caufes of the prefent fituation of things 
between the former, who in an enlarged view, mull be 
coafidered 2 s the agent or Howard of the other orders, 
and the laborious peafant, who mult do all the work. 
In the Grit place, what has enabled the farmer to pay the 
landlord and tithing-man, lay or clerical, the mighty ad- 
vance of rent and tithes ? As all improvements in culti- 
vation are produced by an immenfe increafe in labour, 
they alone do not fatisfactorily anfwer the question ; No : 
the true rcafons for this ability of the farmers are, the 
high rate of his products, and the comparatively leit. rate 
of labour . I know many fuperGcial obfervers will exclaim, 
at what will appear to them the abfurdity of this folu- 
tion of the queftion ; but when we fhall have gone a 
little farther into it, w f e fhall perhaps all be convinced 
there is not fo much abfurdity as may at firft fight ap- 
pear. It will be faid, have not wages been at leall doubl- 
ed in the time you mention ? Though they may have 
been doubled, has not the price of neceflaries of nearly 
all kinds been doubled, fome nearly trebled, and fome of 
the more immediate neccffaries for a young family, as 
milk, &c. in winter, can fcarcely be procured for money. 
In addition to this, the prefent mode of taxation on cir.- 
Jumption bears alrnolt exclujtvel-j on a poor man with a 
large family, for his whole income ntuft be fpent in ne- 
ceflary confunrption j and our Premier fays, the revenue 
takes four pence from every Prilling of the labourer’s 
pittance. This circunrftance opens to me a clear view, 
(and I wifli in my confcience 1 could place it in fuch a 
light as to convince every man of property in the nation) 
of the real coufes of the continued poverty of the la- 
bourers, notwithstanding the increafe of wages ; for taxa- 
tion of articles of confumption, muft necefiarily, though 
circuitouily, raife the price of the article, and thus fall 
with double and deftruttive prdTure on the man who is 
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placed in the fituation of father of a large family of 
children, with nothing for their maintainance but the 
earnings of his daily fweet and toil. T his mode or fyf- 
tem does not take irom a man in proportion to his ability, 
but in proportion to his inability — a melancholy conclu- - 
ftor.. No wonder that baltards (hould encreafe. The 
young man has a jult dread of marriage under thefe cir- 
cunillances, as by it he well knows he changes a life of 
. life, plenty , and independence, for one of dijirefi , want, 
and Jlavery, if a young family {hould be the cor.fe- 
quence. 

“ Abcut 60 years fince, my grandmother gave from 6d. 

to yd. per day to her threflicrs in winter She bought 

good beef front is. jd. to is. 6d. per Hone, of 14 lb 

oats from 6s. to ics. per quarter. — Old milk at -yd. per 
gallon, new ditto id — Butter from 2d. to 4d. per lb. — 
Walt from L. i to L. 1 : 5s. per quarter, and other necef- 
faries in proportiop. At the prefent time ( 1 794) from is. 

to is. 3d. is given to a threfher in winter We buy good 

beef trem 3s. 6d. to 5s. per {tone, of 14 lb — Oats from 
20s. to 30s. per quatter— Old milk not to be had in 
any quantity at 2d. per gallon, new milk at 6d. to 8d. 

Butter from yd. to i*d. per lb. — Malt L. 3 per quar- 
ter, and molt other neceffaries at a triple rate compared 
with the above period. No one, after a candid compa- 
nion of thefe periods, in regard to wages and ptovifrons, 
c..n in his confcitncc, (if he has any), think that the high 
rate of wages is the real caufe of complaint.*' 

The fame gentleman in a iubfcquent letter fays, 

“ Since the time I wrote you laft, exiling circumftances 
have fo ordered it, that the poor in this Riding, partly 
from the increafe of wages, and partly from the decreafe 
in the price of corn, ike. mult be allowed to be in a „ 
much more comfortable Hate than^they were in at that 
time ; vet, on the whole, 1 remain under the ccnvidtion. 
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that our fydem of their management is impolitic and in-/ 
human, and that your method of paying them in corn, 
&c. is quite the reverfe.” 

Although we approve of the general principles laid 
down in the above paper, and applaude the anxious de- 
fire which Mr Payne difplays, to meliorate the (ituation 
of the labouring peafantry, yet we cannot go fo far as to 
admit, that his arguments are wholly incontrovertible. 

If an average is taken of the prices of grain, during this 
and the lad century, and a fair ftatementj made of the 
rate of labour during thefe periods, it will be found, that 
the latter has rofe much more in proportion, than what 
produce has done. We are rather inclined to attribute 
the diftrefied date of the labouring peafantry, to their 
mode of living being in a great meafure changed front 
what it was in former times; and Mr Payne would have 
been in the right, if he had faid that wages had not kept 
pace with the change that has taken place in manners. 
Again, we mud impute the increafe of the poor’s rates 
to the fame caufe, and not to the low rate of wages ; 
which is demondrable from the greated rife of the rates 
taking place in the neighbourhood of manufacturing 
towns. 

We have heard of many propofals for regulating the 
rate of wages, but are totally adverfe to fuch a meafure. 
Thefe propofals are never meant to ferve the lower ranks, 
but folely to keep them down, which in a free country is 
arbitrary and unjud. If the rent of land was previoufly 
regulated ; the pjice of provifions, and confequently the 
rate of labour, might admit of fuch regulations ; but, 
before the fird is accomplidred, the others cannot with 
judice be attempted. We believe it is bed to leave 
things of this nature to their ordinary courfe, and like 
water they will in every cafe find their proper level. 

The only way that we know of for making the Ia- 
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bourer’s wages proportional to the rife or fall on the va- 
lue of money and provifions, is to pay him in kind ; that 
is, with a certain quantity of corn, as parties (hall agree, 
which infurcs him, at all hazards, a comfortable fub- 
filtance, and prevents him from a daily or weekly vifitn- 
tion of the markets. When the labourer is paid in 
money, it expofes the thoughtlefs and inattentive to 
many temptations ; whereas, when paid in kind, he can- 
not raife money to gratify the whim of the moment. 
In thofe counties where this mode of payment has been 
long eltabliflied, we believe ploughmen and labourers are 
on the whole better fed, live more comfortably, and rear 
healthier children, than in thofe parts, where, from being 
paid in money, the currency of the article facilitates the 
expenditure, and prevents him from laying by a flock of 
provifions for his fupport, when laid off work by cafual- 
ties or diftrefs. 

In the county where we refide, nearly the whole of 
farm fervants are paid in the manner we are recommend- 
ing. They have a certain quantity of grain ; mainten- 
ance for a cow fummer and winter ; a piece of ground 
for planting potatoes, annd railing flax ; and whatever 
fuel they require, driven gratis. Thefe, with the privi- 
lege of keeping a hog and a few hens, enables them to 
live, and bring up their families in a comfortable man- 
ner 5 and, while their income is confiderably lefs than 
people of their ftation in England, they are on the whole 
better fed, better drefied, and enabled to ; give a better 
education to their children. Placed under thefe circum- 
flances, they are a refpeCtable fet of men ; and for fru- 
gality, faithfulnefs, and induftry, they will bear a com- 
paiifon with their brethren in any quarter. We there- 
fore anxioufly recommend the introduction of a fimilar 
mode of paying farm fervants into the Welt Riding ; 
which, although it might at the firit be attended with 
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fume difficulties, would contribute to the public good, 
and to t’ne advantatge of the labouring peal'antry in 
many refpedts. 


Sect. 2 Price of Provifions , and Landed Produce. 

As the Weft Riding, from the extent of population, 
is unable to fupply itfelf with provifions, the prices are 
full as high as in any part of the illand. From the in- 
formation procured it appears, that though in general no 
fcarcity is experienced, yet, in particular feafons the 
price of grain has rifen to an extraordinary height. At 
Wakefield market in July 179J, wheat was fold at the 
enormous price of L. 9 per quarter ; and it may be re- 
marked, that during fuch critical periods, the country 
which depends upon foreign fupplies, muft comparatively 
pay much higher prices for the articles which cannot be 
furnifhed within its own bounds, than what they do in or- 
dinary feafons ; and that prices muft neceflarily advance 
to a far higher rate than is ufual in thofe counties where 
the articles are produced. The fcarcity is there felt in 
a ferious way, and it requires great exertions to pro- 
vide a fupply, which was evident from the unlimited 
powers given at the time above menrioned to thofe per- 
fons appointed, from the manufacturing towns, to pur- 
chafe grain. 

It is unneceflary to give a ftatenient of prices of 
provifions during the time we remained in the dif- 
tridt, as, from the fluctuation of markets, no light 
would thereby be thrown upon the value of pro-, 
duce. We may only hint, that the cheapeft article of 
provifions >vas poultry, the caufe of which we attribute 
to the tafte of the inhabitants, who very judicioufly eiye 
D d 
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a preference to well fed beef and mutton, which is fur- 
nifhed them in the greateff perfection. 

We have noticed the high price of wheat in fummer 
1795, which was doubtlcfs a ferious and alarming evil, 
and proceeded from a real fcarcity of that grain over the 
greateff part of Britain. But, does the farmer in gene- 
ral receive greater prices for his commodities than the 
rates of rent and labour entitle him to ? We anfwer in 
the negative ; for both have advanced in a much greater 
degree, than any rife which has taken place in the value 
of produce. This mull be attributed to the impolitic 
regulations of the legiflature, which in fad combine to 
deprefs the agriculture of the country, by obligirig the 
grower of corn to fell it at certain rates, whether he is 
able to do fo or not. When there is a demand for what, 
in the general acceptation of the word, is called manufac- 
tures, and prices rife, it is immediately taken for grant- 
ed, that the country is in a flourilhing (late ; but the 
moment corn, (which (IriCtly fpeaking is the firft of all 
manufactures), fells brifkly, and prices get up, the hue 
and cry is raifed, and every exertion is ufed to bring in 
fupplies from thofc parts, where, from lownefs of rent, 
labour, and taxes, it can be afforded at one half of the 
price. • 

It muff not be thought, that we are here contending 
for high prices of grain as necefiary to a flourifliing a- 
griculture, or that we would wi(h to deprefs the 
manufacturing intereff of the country. No, we only 
defire that each (hould have fair play, and that the one 
may not receive a preference to the other. If protecting 
laws are neceffary for the welfare of the farmer, as all our 
corn laws fince the Revolution have fuppofed, let them be 
rigoroully adhered to ; and as they were made for his en- 
couragement, and upon the faith of them he probably made 
a bargain for his farm, let them not be fufpended becaufe 
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required by the capricious difpofition of manufacturers. 
In unfavourable feafons, how is he to be compenfated 
for the deficiency of his crop, but by receiving greater 
prices than ufual for what he carries to market ? and 
when he enjoys this right, he enjoys no more than what 
is actually poflefled by the meaneit manufacturer in the 
kingdom. The manufacturer indeed is (till further fa- 
voured. What with prohibitions, and duties on foreign 
goods, he may be faid to enjoy the home market without a 
rival ; and the farmer mu ft of neceifity purchafe fuch of 
his commodities as he ftands in need of, even allowing 
he can buy them at a lower rate from a foreign merch- 
ant. It is therefore but fair and equal, that the laws 
fliould give the farmer a fimilar encouragement in the fale 
of commodities to the manufacturer, unlefs during the 
times of real fcarcity, when the public fafety requires 
private intereft to be facrificed. The fubjedt fliall be 
further elucidated under the head of Corn Laws. 


Sect. 3. — Fuel. 

This molt necefiary article is in general plentiful over 
the whole Riding, and, in a comparative view with other 
diitricts, is fold very cheap. In tliofe parts where any 
fcarcity prevails, they can be fupplied without material 
inconvenience, by means. of the numerous rivers and 
canals which interfedt the whole diltridt. It was fug- 
gefted to us by a gentleman at Settle, that where a fcarci- 
ty prevailed, it might be remedied by Lords of the Ma- 
nor making trials to difeover coals, and by holding out 
rewards, or granting favourable leafts, to perfons willing 
to adventure in fuch undertakings. 
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NOTES on Chap. 14 . 

(<j) This is certainly a moll abominable prafiicc, but from long 
eftablilhed cudom, I cannot devife how it can be remedied. 

T.li. 


(h) This is a bad cudom, but how it is to be abol idled I can- 
not tell- A Torhfljire Farmer. 

An fiver — Tiie remedy is already flight fled in the text : Let the 
value of the ale be paid to the fe-rvant in money, which probably 
would be as much for his intereft, and certainly mere advantageous 
to the farmer. In thofe places where long yokings are taken, fay 
feven or eight hours, it may be neceftary to feed both men and 
horfes on the ground ; but this practice we cannot recommend, 
unlefs in urgent cafes, it being very injurious to their health. In 
the bed regulated agricultural counties, five hours labour in the 
morning, ami four hours in the afternoon, when the feafon allows, 
and five hours, or five hours and a half, in fiiort days, is confider- 
ed to be as much as horfes are capable of fudaining, and yokings 
of tills duration require no refrefliment on the ground. 

R. B. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


POLITICAL OECONOMY as connected with, 
or AFFECTING AGRICULTURE. 


Sect. i. — Roads. 

r J 1 HE utility of good roads is at firfl fight fo evident, 
that we need hardly fay this fubjeCt deferves particular 
attention. In the Weft Riding, there are a great num- 
ber of very good roads, and likewife a number that are 
indifferent. From what we could learn, they are ge- 
nerally under good management, and the funds well ap- 
plied. In many places of the diftriCt, particularly near 
the manufacturing towns, materials are bad. To this 
circumflance, more than any impropriety of management, 
we attribute their infufficiency. At the fame time, the 
ingenuity of the furveyors was confpicuous, in burning 
free ftones and brick, to fupply the want of harder ma- 
terials. 

As thefe burnt materials make at the belt but a very 
imperfeCt covering, and need to be frequently repeated, 
it appears to us, that hard ftones might be brought, by 
water carriage, from the more eaftern parts of the diftrict. 
This might probably be expenfive at firft, but we arc con- 
vinced, would be found cheaper at the long-run. From 
Halifax to Wakefield, the road is in the molt miferable 
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condition ; and if it was fo when we travelled it, in the 
end of October, it muft be nearly impadable during the 
winter months. This is a very public road, and no ex- 
pence ought to be fpared, to render it good and fufficient. 

We apprehend, the weight of the numerous waggons 
that pafs over this, and other roads in the manufacturing 
part of the county, mult always render them bad, fo long 
as they are repaired with foft materials. We faw fome 
ro.ads, that had been newly covered with burnt ftones 
and bricks, crufhed down at once by the weight of thefe 
carriages : let us fuppofe rain to fall, and remain in the 
track cr rut fo made ; another waggon comes, and cuts 
clown ltill further ; and a third puts them in as bad con- 
dition as before they were repaired. By thefe waggons, 
an endlefs expence is created to the public, and dill bad 
loads are the confequence. 

There was nothing gave us greater fatisfaCHon, than 
the paved foot-paths upon the (ides of mod of the roads 
in the manufacturing part of the country. This (hews 
an attention to the comfort of foot palfengers that is very 
laudable. We have noticed in the Journal, thefe foot 
paths are alfo made “ bridle roads;” a practice which 
can only be excufed by the peculiar badnefs of the main 
road. 

The roads are a very heavy article of expence to the 
farmer ; and here, as well as in mod other parts of the 
iiland, the burden is chiefly laid upon the occupiers of 
jar.d. It cannot be properly called a part of the rent ; 
as, if the work is rightly laid out, full value is received 
from it : the farmer travels the road with more eafe and 
convenience to himfelf; and is enabled, from the im- 
provement made by his labour, and money, to carry more 
corn to market, and to return with a heavier load of 
dung, than he could do if the roads were in their natural 
date. Road expence, therefore, cannot be viewed in the 
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fame light as tithes and poors rates •, thefe two articles 
being confidered by every farmer as a part of his rent, 
and not as given for value received. 

It has often appeared furpriling to us, how the fupport 
of the bye-roads fliould be thrown upon the polfdTors of 
land ; and perfons of almoft every other rank allowed 
the benefit of them, free of all charge whatever, or at the 
moll paying only as houfeholders. In many cafes, thofs 
who pay leaft for the making good roads, have the great- 
eft fliare of the profit (a). The turnpike laws are not 
founded upon fuch faife principles, but every perlbn by 
them, is obliged to contribute his lhare of the expence 
for fupporting the roads, in a direct proportion to the ufe 
and benefit he receives from them. 


The ftatute labour paid by the farmer for the fupport 
of the roads, is fix days labour of a team with three 
horfes, or four oxen and one horfe, and two able fervants, 
for every L. 50 of rent, or lefs or more proportionally, 
together with an aflelfment in money of Cd. per pound 
upon the rent, or higher if the juftices fee necelTbry. 
Statute labour is alfo paid by the inhabitants and occupi- 
ers of tenements, woods, tithes, and hereditaments. 
The furveyors are nominated annually, upon the 22d 
September, at a meeting of the inhabitants of each pariih 
or tovvnlhip, who make up a lift, not exceeding ten per- 
fons, whom they think fit for that ollice ; which is given 
in to the juftices, who appoint one or more out of the 
lift, as they fee necdfiry. The furveyor or furveyors 
collect the afilfi'ntn f , fee the woik properly executed, 
and, when their time in oiTicc is expired, they lay their 
accounts before another meeting of inhabitants, and af- 
terwards before a juftice of tiie peace, who may paf«, or 
poftpor.e them to the fpccial fdlions, to whom every per- 
fon who thinks hinifelf aggrieved may appeal. 


In making up the lift of furveyors, 
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place the perfon they wifh appointed, firft, and the juftices 
generally appoint him accordingly. It the furveyor is defi- 
cient in his duty, he is fined in a fum not exceeding L. 5, 
nor Iefs than L. 2 for every neglect ; and as he muit 
produce his accounts at a veitry meeting, he can hardly 
efcape if culpable. The auditing the accounts annually 
is a very proper (tep, and prevents that diforder and con- 
fufion, which has been well known to have taken place 
in fome other counties. 

As great complaints prevail over the whole king- 
dom againft the adminiftration of the bye-roads, we 
are clearly of opinion, that ftatute work in kind 
ought to be aboliftied, and the value thereof paid in 
money, which would be a meafure of great public utility. 
It is an old faying, though not the lefs true on that ac- 
count, “ that one man may take a horfe to the water, 
but a hundred men will not make him drink •" and the 
fame thing will be found applicable to road work, when 
performed by the perfon who is liable, unlefs he accounts 
himfelf interefted in the application, which is nine times 
out of ten not the cafe. Befides, it is abfurd to have the 
llatute labour of the whole kingdom regulated by one 
general law, feeing that, in fome diftridds, from the na- 
ture of the ground, and fearcity of materials, the ex- 
pence of repairing them, is more than double what it is 
in others. We would therefore recommend an altera- 
tion of the law in thofe refpecls, that the tax fnould be 
levied in an equal ar.d juft way, by a parochial or coun- 
ty rate upon all perfons, in direeb proportion to the be- 
nefit they received from the roads •> and that coaches, 
chaifes, and faddle horfes, kept by landed gentlemen and 
Others, ihould pay, which are at prefent totally exempt- 
ed. If this rate was made tQ rife or fall according to 
the good or bad condition of the roads, we entertain the 
hopes, that the whole roads in the illand would foon be 
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in a comfortable ftate of repair, and confequently the 
facility and pleafare of travelling, greatly increafed. 

Ik- fore finishing this feCtion, we are called to notice 
the lofs and hard -.hip falt.iined by m ny roads, in confe- 
qucnce of the mail co icltes being f.ifr.red to - travel 
over them, without paying any thing towards their fup- 
port. The fa machines, from their great weigh'-, and 
from the fpeed with which they are driven, do amazing 
damage to the roads ever which they pafs, and will fjon 
either occafion a bankruptcy in feme diflriois, or an in- 
creafe in the rate of tolls. We do not pretend to be ac- 
quainted with the profits of the contractors employed, 
and perhaps common report magnifies them ; but what- 
ever they may be, there can be no valid reafon offered, 
why a particular dillrict or diftricts fiiould be fiiddled 
with additional e\pences, upon account of a conveyance, 
in which the public at large are equally ir.tcrefl :d. 

Another thing which deferves to be noticed, is the low 
rate of turnpike duty paid by waggons furnifhed with 
broad wheels. We have already faid, that thefe waggons 
occafion great damage to the roads ; perhaps one of them 
does more hurt than twenty Angle carts, and yet they 
have, in every turnpike act, been fo far favoured by the 
legifiature, as to be fubjectcd only to half duty. Thefe 
vehicles, from the manner in which their wheels are 
fhoed, and from the heavy loads put on then 1 , prefs down 
the hardelt laid road, and when dragged down a lull, 
they make a rutt or tra£! fomething like a plough furrow. 
We cannot but recommend, that full tolls fliould be laid 
on broad wheel carriages, which would difeourage the 
ufe of waggons ; and their fupprelTion would not only 
be of immenfe benefit to the roads, but very advantage- 
ous to every perfon employed in the tranfportatjon of 
!_ T ocds from one place to another. 

E e 
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. Sect, i Canals. 

Im.And navigation or canals, fall next to be confidcrcd 
after public roads, and they are of real importance, by 
allowing the numerous and bulky articles manufactured 
in the dilhict, to be transported from one place to ano- 
ther, at a lefs expence than they could be conveyed by 
the belt repaired roads. In this point of view, independ- 
ent of private advantage, inland navigation cannot be 
too much recommended, wherever the nature of the 
country will admit of it, and where the trade of the 
neighbourhood is extenfive enough to defray the charge. 

We cannot fpe*ak with certainty refpecting the extent 
of inland navigation in the Welt Riding, but it appear- 
ed to us, that the diltricl was well fupplied in this re- 
fpedt, and indeed the trade of the country could net Q- 
therv/ife be carried on to advantage. 


Sect 3 — Fairs and Jllarlcis. 


' *T:ie following is the mold accurate account we couhl 
procure of the different fairs held in the Welt Riding, 
and of the articles offered for fale at them. 

Aberford . — Lalt Wednefday in April, laft Wcdnefday in 
May, hill Wednefday in Odtcjbcr, and Wednefday 
after St Luke, October 18th, for horfes, horned 
cattle and {beep. 

Adwa/ion — January 2 6 th, February c6th, Thurfday in 
Eafier week, Thurfday fortnight after Taller, Thuif- 
dav month after Ealtcr, Whit. .Thurfday, and every 
Thurfday fortnight after till Miclielrr.es, for hor- 
fes, cattle, pedlary, &c. 
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Boroughbridge — April 27th, for horned cattle and fheep. 
June 2 ad, for harfes, horned cattle and fheep, and 
hardware. October 23d, for ditto. 

Barafcy. — La!t Wednefday in February, preceding 28th •, 
if V*’ ednefday be the 28th, it is held Wednefday be- 
fore, fo that it can never be later than the 27th, or 
fooner than 2 id, great fair for horned cattle and 
fheep. May 12th ditto. October toth ditto. 

Bazvtrj — Holy Thurfday, Old Martinmas, November 
22d, for cattle and horfes. 

Bingley. — January 25 th, for horned cattle. Augud 25th, 
26th, 27th, for cattle, fheep, and linen. 

Bradford, — March 14th, 15th, June 2Sth, 29th, 30th, for 
cattle and houfehold furniture. December 2cth,' 
2 1 ft, 22d, large fairs for hogs. 

Benlham — June 24th, for cattle. 

Bradficld. — June 17th, December 9th, chiefly for fwine. 

Caw: oil . — May 12th, for cattle and wooden-ware. 

Clafham — St Mathew’s, September 21ft, for fheep. 

Doncaftcr — April 5th, Auguftjth, November 26th, and 
Monday before Old Candlemas Day, for horfes, cat- 
tle, fheep, and pedlary. 

Dev fury , — Wednefday before May 12th, Wednefday 
before October 10th, for horned cattle and fheep. 

Gargrave — December nth, for horned cattle and toys. 

Gifiorn — E ifter Monday, Monday fortnight after Raf- 
ter, Monday month after Eafter, Saturday after 
Monday month from Eafter, for horned cattle. 
Monday 5 weeks after Eafter, for pedlary. Septem- 
ber 18th, 19th, for horned cattle and pedlary. 

Haifa::. — June 24th, for herfes. 

Ilclmfworth — October 3cth, for horned cattle. 

Huddersfield.— May 24th, for lean horned cattle and 
horfes. 

Ingletcn — November 17th, for leather and oat meal; 

F. e 2 
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— May 5 h, for horned cattle, brafs, an wi 
pewter. November Ikh, for horned catile, brafs, 
pewter, and pedlary. 

Knartjberov«b :- — 'Wednefday after January 24th, "VVecT- 
neftlay after March tire 12th, May 6th, Wednefday 
after Augud 1.2th, Monday after October 10th, 
December 13th, for horned cattle, horfes, hogs, and 
iheep. 

Lee, ctherwhe Lecgnp — Augud 24th, September 17th, 
for horfes and checfc. 


Leeds — July toth, for horfes and hardware. Novem- 
ber Sib, tor horned cattle, horfes, and harJware. 

0 / ley — Augud 1 th, November 13th, for horned cattle, 
and lioufhold goods. 

Pjtirt’Jlin — Thurfday before February 2S.i1, the lad 
Thurfday in March, Thurfday before Old May Day, 
and tl’.e Thurfday after Old Micheimas Day, for 
horned cattle and horfes. 

P.r.tif uCl — St Andrew’s fair, on the fird Saturday in 
December ; twenty day fair, the fird Saturday af- 
ter the 20th day from Chridraas ; Candlemas fair, 
and hrd Saturday after February 13th; St Gilt’s fair, 
the fird Saturday after September 12th-, and ail 
the other moveable fairs, viz. Palm Sunday, Low 
Sunday, and Trinity Sunday, to be held on the Sa- 
turday before each cf thtfe nays refpeciively. The 
fortnight fairs will always be held on the Saturday 
next, after York fortnight fairs, as ufual. The fliew 
of horfes formerly called Palm Sunday fhew, will 
always for the future begin on the 7th of February. 

Ripley — Augud 25th, 26th, 27th, for fneep, horned cat- 
tle, and linen. 

Ripen .Thurfday after January 24th, Thurfday after 

March 2 id, for horfes, horned cattle, and leather. 
May nth and 13th, for horfes and fneep. Fird 
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Thurfday in June, horned cattle, horfcs, leather, 
and flieep. Holy Thurfday, firft Thurfday after 
Augult 22d, November 22d, for hcrfes and flieep. 

Rotherham. — Whit- Monday, for horned cattle, and flieep. 
December i ft, for cattle and horfes. 

Sedbergh. — March 20th, October ayth, for horned cattle. 

Selby. — Eafter Tuefday, June 22d, October ioth, for 
cattle, wool, linen, tin, and copper ware. 

Settle Tuefday before Palm Sunday, Thurfday before 

Good Friday, and every other Friday till Whitfun- 
day, for horned cattle. April 26th, for flieep. 
Augult 1 8th, to 21ft, firft Tuefday after October 
27th, for horned cattle, leather, wool, flieep, lambs, 
&c. 

Sheffield Tuefday aftcrTrinity Sunday, November 28th, 

for cattle and horfcs. 

Sherburn October 6th, for flax and horfes. 

S/aidburn February 14th, April 1 yth, Augult x ft, Octo- 

ber 20th, for cattle. 

Snaith Lalt Friday in April, Augult icth, fdr cattle, 

horfes, and pedlary. Firft Friday in September, 
for cattle and horfes. 

Thorne — Firft Monday, Tuefday, and Wednefdav, after 
June 11th, and alio the faid days after October 
1 ith, for horned cattle, horfes, and pedlary. 

Tcpelff . — July 17th and iSih, for flieep, horned cattle, 
horfes, &c. 

Wakefield. — July 4th and 5th, for horfes and hardware. 
November nth and 12th, for horfes and horned 
cattle ; if either of thefe days fall on a Sunday, the 
fair is held on the Saturday before. Note, July 5 th, 
and November 12th, are pleafure fairs, toys, & c. 

Wetherby. — Holy Thurfday, Augult 5th, November 22d s 
for horfes, flieep, and hogs. 

Whit gift. — July 22d, for pedlary. 
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Tire mark 

et towns in the We 

!l Riding arc 

Leeds, 

. Settle, 

Wetherby, 

Wakefield, 

Ripley, 

Sherborn, 

Halifax, 

Rippcn, 

Afcerford, 

Bradford, 

Boroughbridge, 

Cawcod, 

Huddersfield, 

Aldbcrough, 

Gifoorn, 

Sheffield, 

Knarefoorough, 

Selicy, 

Doncafler, 

Oticy, 

Tadcaller, 

PontefraO, 

Rotheram, 

Bawtry, 

Barniley, 

Skipton, 

Saaith, 

Tickhill. 


A very confiderablc corn market is held at Knaref- 
borough, where dealers from the weltern parts of the 
Riding attend, and purchafe from the farmers in that 
neighbourhood. A great part of this is refold at Skipton 
market in Craven, and carried ftill farther weftward, 
where corn is fcarce, and gives employment to a num- 
ber of people who arc concerned in this traffic. 

It is under circumftances of this kind that public 
markets for grain can be confidercd as advantageous to 
the growers or purchafers of corn. The firll cannot 
get his commodity difpefed of at home, hence willingly 
goes a {Inge to meet his merchant ; and the latter bein - 
ftire to meet with a iupply, attends upon market day, 
with his hovfes and carts, for conveying it to tire place 
where he is to ufc it, cr difpefe of it again. I’y this 
nrede, no time is loll, no unneeeflary labour incurred •, 
whereas, were all the grain in the kingdom to be fold in 
tire public market, as fome wild imaginations recently 
propofed, a great wade of both mufc neceffirrily happen. 

Let us ju!t fuppole that fueh a law had been paffied, 
and that the grain fold at Kna re thorough was net to be 
drove to the well bounds of the Riding, but that it was 
wholly to be confumed in the neighbourhood of that 
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place ; and fay, where would be the advantage arifing 
from fetting down the fades in the market ? It might 
happen, that a baker or maltfler purchafed the very 
wheat or barley which was grown by his next door 
neighbour, but which, in confequence of fuch a rniitaken 
law, could not be fold without being fir It offered to fate 
in this public manner. Would 110c tire trouble of driv- 
ing it to market by the farmer, and of driving it back a- 
gain by the baker or maltlter, be juit fo much lo!t la- 
bour to them, without affording the far ai left advantage, 
nay, retire r cccafioning a politivc lefs to the public con- 
firmer, upon whom every expellee of this kind mult ne- 
ceffarily fall. 

Sect. 4. — Mantifaclurts . 

The manufactures of the Weft Riding are numerous 
and valuable, 'and comprehend broad and narrow cloths 
of all qualities, (balloons, calimancoes, flannels, and e- 
very branch or woolen goods. The manufacture of 
thefe articles is carried on at Leeds, Wakefield, Brad- 
ford, Halifax, and Huddersfield, and in the country ad- 
joining to thefe places, to an a(toni!hing extent. The 
whole wool of the diftriCl is not only wrought up in 
thefe manufactures, but immenfe quantities are aifo pur- 
chafed in the conterminous counties for the fame purpofe. 

While the people in the heart of the diltriCt arc thus 
employed in manufacturing woolen goods, thofe of the 
fouthern parts are engaged in carrying on manufactures 
no lefs valuable, and fully as important. At Sheffield 
and its neighbourhood, every kind of cutlery and plated 
goods arc manufactured •, and fo eminent are the artizans 1 
in their different profcfiions, that no other place is able 
to compete with them in the manufacturing cf thefe ar- 
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tides. Sheffield lias been a ftaple place for knives for 
jnore than three hundred years, as may be inferred from 
Chaucer, who fays in his poems, 

A Sheffield whittle bore he in his hofe.” 

/ 

And Leland obferves, that great numbers of fmiths and 
cutlers lived in t'tofe parts when he wrote, which was 
in the reign of Henry VIII. 

Rotherham, in the neighbourhood of Sheffield, is a 
place famous for iron work 0 , ffmilar to thofe carried on 
at Carrort, in Scotland. We here faw a part of the ftu- 
pendous iron bridge lately creeled over tire river Ware, 
at Sunderland, which was executed by the Meffrs Wal- 
kers, proprietors of thefe works. The merit and inge- 
nuity of thefe gentlemen, deferve every mark of public 
encouragement. 

C 

The eilablithmcnt of manufactures in the Weft Rid- 
ing has been the principal caufe of its prefent wealth. It 
is difficult to afeertain the period when they were firft 
introduced, but there is reafon to fuppofe, it was about 
the beginning of the fifteenth century. Camden, in his 
Britannia, fixes the introduction of manufactures to have 
been during the reigns of Henry VIII and Edward VI. 
This sera may, however, be fufpcCted •, for there is a 
copy of a court-roll, as we were informed, (till extant, 
dated at the court of the Prior of Lewes, held at Hali- 
fax on the Thurfday after the Feaft of St Thomas, ad. 
Henry V, 1414, wherein Richard de Sunderland, and 
Joan liis wife, furrender into the hands of the lord of the 
manor, an inclofure at Halifax, called the Tenter Croft ,■ 
which is a ftrong prefumption that manufactures were 
carried on there before that period. 

Tlie country chofen for carrying on thefe manufac- 
tures is admirably adapted to that purpofe. The raw 
materials are abundant on every hand ; and coals, which 
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are indifpenfably necefiary, are plentiful and cheap. The 
ground in the vicinity of the manufaCl uring towns has 
in general been originally barren, and in many parts little 
better than wafte ; but from the great increafe of popula- 
tion, and the additional quantity of manure occafioned 
l>y the manufactures, the foil is now equal in value to 
that of places originally more fertile. 

It appears to us, that manufactures have had a fenfiblet 
effeCt in promoting agriculture in this district. By them 
a ready market is afforded for every article of provifions 
that can be raifed, without which agriculture mult al- 
ways be feeble and languid. They have, no doubt, raif- 
ed the rate of wages bonfiderably : this always follows 
of courfe, where trade profpers, and is a fure fign of 
wealth ; but they have at the fame time railed the value 
of the produce of land, which much more than enables 
the farmer to pay the increafed rate of wages. 

From all the enquiries we could make, we did not find 
that the cffeCts of manufactures were detrimental to agri- 
culture, by rendering hands fcarce for carrying it on. 
In harveft the manufacturers generally leave their looms, 
and affifl in reaping the crop. We did not hear of any 
feafon when hands could not be found fufficient to anf- 
wer the demand, except in 1792, at which time the ma- 
nufacturers had orders to an uncommon extent. Even 
then, this fcarcity was no further felt in the Weft Rid- 
ing than by a great rife of wages 5 although we were in- 
formed, that in the Ealt Hiding a very heavy lofs was 
fultained. 

A considerable portion of the land is occupied by per- 
fons whofe chief dependence is upon manufactures. Wei 
are not, in this cafe, to expect the fame attention to the 
minutiae of farming, as from thofe who make it their 
fele occupation. Their minds and capitals are generally 
fixed upon their own bufinefs, and land is folely farm-ad 
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by them as a matter of convenience or amufemenf. 
In the vicinity of the manufacturing towns, great num- 
bers of miich cows are kep f , and there is a con dan t de- 
mand, not only in thofe places, but over the whole Rid- 
ing, for ini’.k, and the articles of cheefe and butter, 
which are produced from it. 

We have already faid, that the foil in the manufactur- 
ing dilltict has been originally of the mod barren fort, 
and in many parts little better than wade. It may be 
remarked on this fubj.-ct, that in thofe counties where 
the foil is proper for carrying on agriculture, the difpofi- 
tion of tiie people is always inclined to rural affairs ; 
while, in other parts, where the foil is fterile and unpro- 
ductive, the genius of the people is turned to manufac- 
tures and trade. This remark will with much truth ap- 
ply to the greated part of Britain, and is a demondration, 
that the bounties of nature are difpenfed in an equitable 
manner. While the inhabitants of the favoured foil 
rail’e corn for the fupport of the community, thofe who 
arc not bleffed in this way, manufacture goods for the 
comfort and convenience of the happy agriculturid, and 
in this manner both equally promote the public good. 

We are furnifhed with two papers, containing valua- 
ble obfervations on manufadturers redding in the coun- 
try, and occadonaliy employed In cultivating the foil, 
which we with pleafure infert. 

Hints, Refpedting Manufacturers redding in the Coun- 
try, who are occafionaily employed in Cultivating 
the Soil. 

“ The few obfervations which the writer is able to 
furnifn upon this chapter, will be confined to fuch manu- 
facturers as are employed in the making of woollen and 
worded goods, expofed to fale in the different market- 
towns of Leeds, Wakefield, Huddersfield, Halifax, and 
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Bradford,' in the Wefi Riding of the county of York, 
and which confift of broad and narrow cloths, fkalloons, 
callimancoes, and the various worfted articles, which the 
induftry and ingenuity of the perfohs employed have cii- 
verfified and improved; and in cotifkkring the queftion, 
it is the writer’s opinion, that thofe manufacturers have 
many advantages by rcfiding in the countrv. For, 

“ ijl, They enjoy a more uncontaminated air, which, 
as the employment of the clothiers is not the molt clean- 
ly, will conduce to their health. 

“ 2 :/!y, 'The country affords them a more open ex- 
pofure of their manufacture to the fun, which is necef- 
fary in different ftngcs cf their work. 

“ general, the villages where the manufac- 

turers are refident, are nearer to, and mere cheaply lup- 
plied with coals ; an article, not only neceffary to the 
comfort cf their families, hut alfo to enable them to 
carry on their trade. 

“ 4 ^’ 6 '> Another advantage attending a country resi- 
dence, is the many fprings cf gecd wholcfome water 
for the funply cf their families and their dye houfes ; 
for it is to be obferved, that every clothier dyes his own 
wool, unlefs colours are required 0! uncommon brilliancy. 

“ 5 1 /■■}’, Another advantage is, that by being thus dif- 
pofed in villages, the mamifr.Surers are nearer to the 
fulling mills, with which the different rivers are occupi- 
ed ; and it is this difperfion which has occafioned fo 
many fulling mills to be ere&ed, to the great advantage 
of the owners of the different fails upon the rivers, 
which otherwife would have been almolt ufclels. 

“ 6 tk!y, The manufacturer of cloth in particular, re- 
quires roomy buildings, which are obtained upon much 
lower rents in the country than in towns. 

“ 7 th/y, From the bulkinefs of the raw material*, and _ 
upon various other accounts, a horfe is almoft necciFary 
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to enable a clothier to carry on 'nis trade ; and as land at 
a diftance from large towns, is cheaper generally thin 
near them, the manufacturer in the country can better 
keep fo ufeful an animal. 

“ 8 thly, To do this, and alfa to maintain a cow, whi ch 
is or.e cf the firft comforts and chief fupports ot the 
infant part of his family, the country auurds him a much 
cheaper, and better opportunity ; and as both hay and 
ftraw are wanted for tire animals, the manufacturer, 
partly of neceluty, occaSonally becomes employed in th.e 
cultivation cf the foil, and it is no uncommon thing to fee, 
in a manufacturing firm, which ought not to exceed 
(and feldom does) 16 acres, great attention, judgment, 
and fpirit, in cultivation. Certain it is, that by manufac- 
turers rending in the country, and occafionaliy employ- 
ing themfelves in cultivating the foil, the barren com- 
mons of thefe parts, a great many whereof have been 
lately inclofed and divided, have been made productive 
to a degree, which no regular farmer could have made 
it their intereft to have attempted. By thus becoming 
the cultivator of land, the manufacturer is enabled to 
raife poultry, and keep a pig, and, aacuttemed to cut his 
own corn, he becomes acquainted with the fickle, which 
he is called forth frequently to ufe in the hirveit cf the 
country, where mere ccrn is grown, and where there are 
fewer hands to get it in. 

“ Laf.ly, By living in the country there is lefs temp- 
tation to vice ; and by occupying a fmall pared cf land, 
a life of labour is deveifilicd, and ccufequcntly relieved. ’’ 

Obfervations Refpeciirg Mar.ufafturers being partly 
Employed in the Cultivation cf the Soil. 

With refpect to the manufacturers refilling i:i Ycri:- 
11. ire, they feldom sr; formers cf land, beyond the con- 
teniencies ariJ exigencies of their trade. A homc-iluad. a 
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faflicient quantity of meadow and of patture forthefupport 
of a horfe and a cow, with now and then a corn field, form, 
with few exceptions, the extent of their fpeculations in 
agriculture. The necefiity of their poffelDng the two 
firfi, operates fo as to occafion their being obliged to 
give a high price for thefe accommodations, compared 
with that of land in fuch neighbouring tovvnlhips, as arc 
not inhabited by manufacturers. 

“ The high wages which a working manufacturer can 
cart), exceed fo much the ufual prices of agricultural la- ' 
hour, that the mailer manufacturer feldom keeps any o- 
ther than cf the former defeription on his farm. In 
ihorf, the manufaflurers in the Welt Riding of York- 
ibire, have little, if any pretenfiens, to the character cf 
farmers. The fpeculations, the interruptions, infepar- 
able from trade, call for all his capital; and (uniefs in 
fome particular cafes, where a manufacturer happens to 
have land by inheritance, or an advantageous leafc), his 
time, circum {lances, and intereft, cotifpire to prevent 
him from following up both profellions at one and the 
fame time. 

“ In York (hire, the matter manufacturers re fide in 
villages, and bring their goods to the fcveral halls of 
heeds, Wakefield, Huddersfield, Halifax, and Bradford, 
for fair. In Lancafnire, the woollen trade is carried on 
differently : The matter manufacturers ate comparatively 
very few in number; thefe vend their own goods to the 
merchants and fhepkeepers ; and the having a farm in 
their own hands is net unfrequent, nor incompatible with 
their other profeflions. But here again the enhanced 
price of land in ail manufacturing di.lrifts, admitting 
the foil and fituation were fuitable, is adverfe to then- 
growing much corn.” 
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Suer. 5 .——Corn Laws. 

It would perhaps be improper, in a local furvey, to 
enter upon a regular examination of the corn laws ; but 
as every farmer in the kingdom is lefs or more interelied 
in fuch an enquiry, we cannot pafs over the fubjeft al- 
together. 

The old corn laws of Britain were ena£led upon the 
fuppofirion, that more corn was Tailed in the illand than 
the confumption of the inhabitants required, and that to 
procure a market for what remained on hand, it was ex- 
pedient to grant a bounty to the exporter, fo as he might 
be able to meet the foreign merchant upon equal terms. 
We are net here to enter upon the queftion, whether 
this bounty was meant as a reward to the landed inter- 
tit for fupporting the Revolution, as has been often al- 
leged ; but it certainly contributed to keep up the prices 
cf produce, by enabling the Britifli farmer to compete 
with his foreign brethren, who raifed their grain at lefs 
expcnce, who paid lefs rents, and who were not fubjeft- 
cd to inch heavy taxes ; and fo long as Britain raifed a 
greater quantity of grain than was neceflary for fupply- 
ing the internal demand, the law of 16^9 mull be con- 
ftdcrtd as founded in policy and wifdom. 

Fiom the beginning of this century, to the year 1736, 
the corn laws were allowed to operate without any luf- 
penfion ; but the crop of the above year being rather 
defe&ivc, an act of Parliament was palled, whereby ex- 
portation was Hopped during the year 1757. In 3 ■]()(', 
ripen an application from the Lord Mayor of London, 
the Privy Council alTumed the power of iiTuing a procla- 
mation for flopping exportation, which was emphatical- 
ly called by the late Earl Mansfield, “ the forty days 
“ tyranny,” and fince the year 1773, the ccrn laws, 
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like Proteus, have afl'umed fo many various fiiapes, no 
regular fyftem being adhered to, as to throw the whole 
trade into confufion and diforder. 

It has been argued, that the bounty rendered corn 
cheaper at home, by encouraging tillage, and that to its 
operations, the great improvements in Britain muft be 
attributed. Upon the firft point we are rather fceptical, 
far an insreafed demand for any article of trade, certain- 
ly ferves to raife the market; and although that increafe 
may be beneficial to the feller, it never can enable the 
purchafer to buy fo low as if there were fewer competi- 
tors. Again, if the bounty has increaled rents, the 
farmer has thereby paid away ail the advance he receiv- 
ed in confequence of his accefs to foreign markets, and 
tillage has received no greater encouragement than it 
would have experienced, had no fuch laws been palled. 

Whatever fhould be the rcfult of thefe arguments, 
when applied to the times when Britain produced more 
corn than was neceflary for fupplying the home con- 
fumption, they do not fall to be taken into conlideration, 
when our confumption is undoubtedly greater than what 
our produce can fupply. 

But, fay the gentlemen who fupport tiie old fyftem, 
“ That very decreafe of produce you are fpeaking of 
proceeds entirely from the alteration of lyftem ; reftore 
the old corn laws, and grain will be both plentier and 
cheaper. No encouragement is given to agriculture, 
but the intereft of the manufacturer is alone regarded. 
Tillage is difeouraged, and the farmer is obliged to throw 
his lands into grafs, which renders corn fcarce.” Thefe 
things have often been urged, and we (hall juft fay a few 
words in anfwer. 

If prices are to be confidered as a criterion forjudg- 
ing of the encouragement given to any trade, certainly 
the tillage farmer has for fcveral years back received fuf- 
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ficient fupport ; but, have thefe prices been cf advan- 
tage to the profefiion in general ? have they not ferved 
to raife rents to the moll extraordinary pitch, and alfo 
increafed the value of all kinds of labour in a fimiiar 
manner ? The farmer rather (lands in need of pre- 
texting laws to fave him from ruin, as, from the bur- 
thens accumulated upon him, it is next to impofliblc he 
can fell his commodities at the fame rates they were fold 
at in former times. 

Now, if a renewal of the old fyftem of corn laws 
were to make markets cheaper, the ruin of the farmer 
wouid be haftened, inftead of encouragement being af- 
forded to the culture of grain. We are advocates for 
thefe laws in one inflance, becaufa their operation was 
Ready and regular ; whereas, the innovations introduced 
fince 1773, and principally in 1791, have rendered the 1 
corn trade like a lottery, and have fet the difeernment of 
the wifeft at defiance. 

But, have thefe modern laws injured tillage, by cauf- 
ing greater quantities of land to be thrown into the graz- 
ing hufbandry ? No, they have not ; for great as the 
quantity of pafture and meadow is in Britain, dill it is 
below the demand, which is confirmed by the aftonilli- 
ing prices of all forts of flock. Luxury has of late in- 
creafed with fuch rapidity, that a far greater number of 
acres are now required to fupport the fame number of 
inhabitants than formerly. Whenever there is more 
grafs than the demand requires, the difeafe will inftantly 
work its own cure. When cattle and fheep cannot be 
fold, the paflures will be broke up, for corn is an article 
that will fooner find a market than butcher meat. 

To fum up what we have fa id, it appears to us, it 
would be of public advantage, that the corn laws were 
regulated upon feme permanent plan ; and, that under 
exifting circumftances, there is no caufe for a bounty be- 
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lag granted upon exportation, which even in former 
times, occafioned innumerable frauds. Perhaps, under 
the prefent burthens, there is a necelfity for railing the 
importation prices ; for, laying rent out of the queflion, 
the value of labour and public burthens, oblige the farm- 
er to raife grain at the increafed expence of twenty-five 
per cent, above what he could do it at, twenty years ago. 
Now, if the importation price of wheat at that time was 
48s, it appears the farmer has a right to its being now 
advanced to 60s, independent of the rife of rent, which, 

• during the fame period, has increafed in a far greater 
degree than either labour or public burthens. 

Before we finifh this article, we are called upon to 
notice the temporary expedients of the day, which have 
been adopted refpedting the corn laws fince 1791. Wft 
cannot fet the errors of them in a ftronger light, than by 
Hating, that many farmers who have taken land upon the 
faith of the law 1791, are expofed thereby to ruin and 
deltru£tion. They reafoned in this manner The 
Lords of hi$ Majcfty’s Privy Council have given it as 
their opinion, that Britain does not, upon an average of 
years, grow corn fufficient for the confumption of its in- 
habitants ; and the Legiflature have palled a law, declar- 
ing that wheat cannot be imported, duty free, before the 
home prices are 54s. per quarter. The inference there- 
fore is, that 34s. mult be nearly the medium price, fo 
long as the Bate of hulbandry remains upon its prefent 
footing, and this law (hall continue in force.” The farmer 
therefore makes his calculations accordingly, for fome data 
or other he mult afiume ; but, to his furprize, when the 
ftate of his crop appeared to warrant prices above an a- 
verage, a fufpending power (tarts up, a power unknown 
in this country fince the Revolution, which reduces the 
laws he depended upon into a non-entity, and allows the 
country to be inundated with foreign grain, while prices 
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are much below what the law declared (hould be the im. 
portation rate. This is the real defeCt in our exifting 
laws, and they ought inftantly to be corrected in fuch a 
way, as not to leave their execution to depend upon 
the caprice or timidity of any man or fet of men what, 
ever. 


Sect. 6 — Poor and Population, 

If we might venture to form a calculation refpeCting 
the annual expence of the poor in this diftriCt, we would 
fay, it was equal to one fifth of the rental ; but as, not. 
withftanding our utmoft refearches, we cannot give a 
correCt ftatement of this expence, we (hall only fay, that 
it has of late greatly increased, efpecially in the neigh- 
bourhood of manufacturing towns, and if trade declines, 
a (till greater increafe may be expeCted. 

We are inclined to think, the funds for the fupport of 
the poor are managed in a judicious way i at lead, not- 
withftanding our enquiries, we have heard of nothing to 
the contrary, but rather in favour of thofe to whofc 
charge they are entrufted. Removals arc complained of 
as being attended, in many cafes, with a greater expcnce 
than what would be required for fupporting the pauper. 

The population of the Weft Riding is great, and very 
probably upon the increafe. From the belt accounts 
we could obtain, it is calculated at upwards of four 
hundred thoufand : but, where an aCtual numera- 
tion is not made, the beft accounts may be defective. 
Owing to the populous manufacturing towns, it mull at 
any rate be great, and the number of men liable to ferve 
in the militia, confirm the ftatement wc have given. 
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NOTE on Chap. I/. 

[a) The owner of a four wheeled chaife ought to pay three 
or four times as much to the roads as that of a waggon. He it 
much more interelted in a good road than the farmers, and ge- 
fierally pays little or nothing. 

fr.p. 


Remarks on the about Note . — If the rule for taxation was the 
ability of the perfon who was liable, the owner of a chaife ought 
undoubtedly to pay much higher to the fupport of the roads than 
the humble owners of waggons and carts, who derive a living 
from hiring out thefe vehicles; but whatever arguments may be 
ufed for continuing toll money at the rates now payable, none can 
be urged in favour of coaches, chaifes, and pleafure horfes, being 
totally exempted from ftatutc labour upon the byc-roads- Throw* 
ing the repair of the latter upon the farmers, may juflly be con* 
fidered as a remnant of feudal fervitude, now proper to be re- 
moved- R. B. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 


Sect. Agricultural Societies. 

JN our progrefs through the Well Riding, we could 
not learn, after the minuteft inquiry, that a fingle fo- 
ciety fubfifted for the improvement of agriculture. We 
heard of three that were formerly eftablilhed for that 
ufeful purpofe, viz. at Sheffield, Bautry, and Doncafter, 
but thefe for fome time paft have been difeontinued. 

As improvements in agriculture very often locally take 
place, and are flow in travelling Irom one part of a coun- 
try to another, we ffiould efteem the inftitution of fo- 
cieties, upon proper principles, an excellent method for 
difleminating knowledge in this fcience ; if thefe fo- 
cieties were to correfpond with one another, every new 
improvement, either in cultivation, ftock, or huffiandry 
utenfiles, that was devifed in one part of the country, 
would be immediately known in its molt diftant parts. 
For want of thefe means of communication at prefent, 
the great body of farmers are almoft as ignorant of what 
their brethren in other counties are doing, as if they 
lived in a foreign land (a). 

In conflituting agricultural focieties, we are far from 
recommending an intermixture of proprietors and farm- 
ers together (b). It is abfolutely neceffary, for many 
obvious rcafons, they ffiould be feparate. Without dwcl» 
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ling upon thefe, it may only be faid, that, in prefence of 
his landlord, the farmer is too ready to be diffident, and 
will not propofe his opinions in that free and unreltrain- 
ed manner he would do, if only among!! the company of 
his brethren and equals (c). We heard of the Sheffield 
fociety, where gentlemen, clergy, and farmers, met pro- 
mifcuoufly ; the confequence of which was, that the 
latter were in a manner prohibited from mentioning im- 
provements, in cafe they fhould be a watch-word for the 
one to increafe the rent, and the other to raife the rate 
of tithes. 

Since writing the above we learn, that an agricultural 
fociety has been lately eltabliffied in the Welt Riding, 
under the patronage of the Right Honourable Lord 
Hawke ; but as we have not been favoured with the 
plan or bye laws of the fociety, we cannot enter upon 
particulars. 


Sect. 2.— .Weights and Mtafures. 

Few fubjedts are of greater importance to the agru 
Culturift, than a redudtion of the weights and meafures 
of the kingdom to fettled ftandards, as their prefent dif- 
ordered Hate is productive of innumerable evils, both 
to the feller and the buyer of every home raifed com- 
modity. Indeed, it is only in the fale of our own pro- 
duce that the diverfity is felt, as every foreign article j.g 
uniformly fold by fixed and well known ftandards : But, 
notwithftanding this bufinefs has repeatedly occupied the 
attention of the Legiflature, the confufion, which has for 
ages prevailed, is ftill fuffered to remain. 

A bill was introduced into Iaft Parliament, which pro- 
mifed to do away every evil fuftained from the difcrenancy 
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of meafures, but as that bill has fome way or other beert 
fince negle&ed, although at the time it met with general 
approbation, we think it a duty incumbent upon us to date 
a few of the pernicious confequences arifing from the 
confuGon amongft the meafures of capacity, and that it 
would be of great public advantage, if all corn was fold 
by weight, as propofed by the above bill. 

\Jl, The grower of corn is thereby expofed to various 
impoGtions in the fale of his produce. He Grft mea- 
fures the corn at home, and when it is delivered, the 
purchafer, if he pleafes, may infid upon having it re-mea- 
fured by the ftandard of the place 5 and, if the meafure 
is in the lead defe&ive, a deduction mud be made. If 
thofe dandards were exaft, no complaint could judly be 
made, on account of this deduction } but when it is con- 
Gdered, that almod every one of the municipal dandards 
are larger than they ought to be, it is more than prefum- 
able that deGciencies are often demanded, when the full 
legal quantity is aftually delivered. Nor is it an eafy 
matter to procure redrefs, the exa£f Gze, or cubical con. 
tents of the dandard meafures, being but imperfeftly 
known among farmers ; and even if they were fufficient- 
ly known by them, few municipal officers would be 
found willing to lend an ear to their complaints. So far 
from that, the municipalities of the kingdom have, in a 
great meafure, been the authors of the prefent confuGon, 
and they are intereded in keeping it up. 

2 d!y, The diverfity of meafures is injurious to the con- 
fumer of bread, becaufe the affize of that neceflary ar- 
ticle is thereby fixed higher than it ought to be, or would 
be, if uniformity prevailed. So long as meafures re- 
main unequal, it is impoffible- to regulate the price of 
bread upon any thing like jud principles. No ; that 
can only be done where meafures are uniform, or 
where corn is fold by one fixed rule. 
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3<//y, The diverfity of meafures is injurious to the 
public at large. The com trade of Britain is of great 
and general importance, and the import and export of 
that neceffary article, affedds the intereft of a greater 
number of people than any other meafure of political 
ccconomy. By the cxifting laws, the ports for importa- 
tion and exportation are opened and fnut according to 
the lifts of average prices, returned by the different 
counties, to the corn infpeddor at London. When the 
amazing differences among the cuftomary meafures arc 
confidered, it will be found totally impoffible to reduce 
them corre£Ily to the fize of the Wincheder bufhel. 
Hence the groffeft errors are to be found in thofe returns ; 
■which any perfon mull be fatislied of, by examining the 
general averages of the diftricls, into which the king- 
dom is divided ; nor can it be other wife, fo long as z di- 
verfity of meafures continues. The errors of thefe a- 
verages equally affefl both the grower and the confum- 
er of corn. If the ports are opened earlier than they 
would have been, had the average been fairly afeertained, 
the farmer, who probably took his farm upon the faith of 
foreign corn being excluded, before prices reached a cer- 
tain height, is neceffarily injured ; while, vice verfa, if 
the ports are kept longer (hut, than a fair average would 
have warranted, the confumerhas an equal right to com- 
plain. 

But why need w f e attempt to prove the baneful con- 
ftquences attending the diverfity of meafures, feeing 
they have been acknowledged in all ages, and have oc- 
cafioned numerous laws being palled to procure unifor- 
mity. As thefe laws, from feveral caufes, have failed to 
produce the intended effedd, the condufion muft be, that 
feme other mode of felling corn muft be reforted to, be- 
fore we can enjoy the beneficial confcquepces of unifor- 
mity. It appears, the gentlemen who framed the biff 
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above mentioned, viewed the bufinefs in this light, and 
therefore propofed in future, that grain of all kinds (hould 
only be fold by weight. 

It is unneceflary to inquire, at what period meafures 
of capacity were introduced into this country ? But 
there certainly was a time when corn, as well as every o- 
ther commodity, was bought and fold by barter. Let us, 
therefore, return to firlt principles, which is always the 
furelt way for rectifying abufes. Let us fuppofe we had 
no ellablifhed meafure of capacity, for felling the pro- 
duce of the foil, but that every part of it was exchanged 
for what it would bring. Let us alfo fuppofe, that the 
country poficfled a ftone, called a pound, and that its 
weight and (ize were cxaCtly afcertained. Under" thefe 
fuppofitions, could any thing be more natural and fair, 
than for the perfon who poficfled corn, to fay to him 
with whom he had been in ufe of bartering that article,. 
“ We have hitherto heen dealing upon loofe principles, 

I have given you the produce of my land, but am igno- 
rant of the quantity you received, and of the value of 
the article I got in return. I will therefore give you corn 
according to the weight of this (lone, for fo much money, 
and our dealings will not be expofed to the uncertainty 
I am complaining of.” A propcfition of this nature, fo 
candid and equitable, it is prefumed, would be inftantly 
accepted, and would, from that time, be the rule of their, 
future tranfa&ions. 

Upon principles fomething fimilar to the above, has 
the bill been framed, which was introduced into the laft 
parliament, for regulating the fa!e of corn by weight, 
and which, if palled into a law, promifes to be a ra- 
dical cure for the abufes, which, from the lapfc of time, 
or other caufes, have crept in amonglt the meafures of 
capacity. Independent of correcting thefe abufes, the 
felling of corn by weight is the moll equitable way of 
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difpofing of it. The feller mull receive a price in diredt 
proportion to the quality of his grain, unlefs he foolifhly 
fells his fack, or bag, or hundred weight, at a lower price 
than it is worth. Good grain, when properly drefled, 
will infallibly draw its fair market value ; which is not 
always the cafe when fold by a meafure of capacity, and 
the finefies praftifed in filling and rolling the meafure, 
will be effedlualiy prevented. 

It has often been remarked, that neither good land 
nor good corn draw a price in the market, proportional 
to their intrinfic value, when compared to inferior forts. 
This remark, fo far as it applies to corn, appears to us 
to be juft y felling it by weight, will therefore, in a great 
meafure, remove the obje&ion, as hulks and fcales, al- 
though they fill the bufnel, full as well, if not better than 
found corn, will go fhort way in bringing down the arm 
of the beam. We are fenlible inferior grain has more 
refufe, than is to be found amonglt the-like quantity of 
good grain •, but this refufe cannot aft'edf the purchafer 
fo much when weighed, as when delivered by a meafure 
of capacity ; at any rate, the fkill of the purchafer, mull 
i 1 this, as well as in every other tranfadlion, be his guide 
in fixing the price. 

It may probably be urged againft our argument, that 
the value of grain cannot be afeertained by its weight; 
that a hundred pounds of wheat, produced upon a good 
foil, and m a favourable climate,' will yield more flour, 
and of a fuperior quality, than a hundred pounds of wheat 
railed on a more unfavourable foil, and in a worfe climate. 
To this we anfwer, that if the bill fixed the price of a 
lack of wheat, as it does the number of pounds the fade 
lie all contain, the objection would be well founded : but 
this the bill does not interefere with ; it leaves the price 
c-r value of the fack to be fettled between the ft Her ancF 
the buyer, and only fecures the latter in the full quantity' 
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he underdands he is to receive when he purchafes a fack. 
At the fame time, no perfon of common experience will 
deny, that there is a far greater difference betwixt the 
produce, in fl tur, of a buihcl of good wheat, and a bulhel 
of an inferior quality, than what will be betwixt 280 lbs. 
i. e. a fack, of two kinds under fimilar circumftanccs. If 
2H0 lbs. of each kind were meafured, the one would be 
nearly a bufhel more in meafure than the other. 

Another advantage that may arife from felling corn 
by weight is, that it Ihould induce every farmer, both 
from principles of honour and intered, to drefshis grain 
in a fulficient manner, and to keep the lighted of it at 
home for domedic confumption. It is plain, that folong 
as meafures of capacity are uftd, this will not be ftudied. 
Selling it by weight will therefore remove every tempta- 
tion to deliver corn, utilefs in its mod perfe£l date. 

A law for felling corn by weight, will at once annihi- 
late the anarchy and confufton which the difcrepancy of 
meafures has introduced into the corn trade. Corn is 
the daff of life, and the cultivators of the ground may 
be confidered as the fi.rd and mod valuable of all our 
manufa&urers. Tire importance of the corn trade claims 
every mark of legiflative attention •, and found policy 
and true wifdom, call for countenance and prote&icn to 
thofe employed in this, the mod valuable as well as the 
mod neceffary of human arts. 

It would be none of the lead advantages of the pro- 
pofed bill, that it prevents all thofe ilight-of-hand prac- 
tices ufed in filling and rolling a meafure of capacity, 
which, under the management of a clever hand, are e- 
qual to one per cent. So long as meafures are ufed, it is 
not to be doubted, that every perfon will endeavour to 
fill them as dexterouliy as polfible ; and, for doing fo, no 
blame can be incurred. But weighing of corn puts e- 
very one upon an equal footing, and will alfo be the 
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means of preventing thofe numberlefs difputes which 
continually happen in every market about the fi-ae of corn 
meafures. 

We have heard a few objections agninfl felling corn 
by weight, fuch as, “ that the beam-employed in weigh- 
ing the grain, may have a fbort arm “ tliat the grain 
might be damped with water;” “ that duit might be 
mixed with the water ufed in damping the corn and, 
“ that weights would lofe by ruft, and turn lighter e- 
very day.” Thefe objedlions we ccnfider as groundlefs 
and infignificant ; but, in cafe they fhould in any man- 
ner contribute to prevent fuch a beneficial meafure from 
being puffed into a law, we lhall confider them feperateiy. 

1. The beam may have a Jlaort arm. If this is meant 
that the beam kept by the farmer may be deficient, the 
remedy is apparent, as the purchafer has only to go to 
the public feales. If it is meant that the public feales 
may be in that defedlive hate, we would afk what temp- 
tation could induce the magistrate to commit fuch a fraud ? 
Query, whether is it eafier to have a beam with a fhort 
arm, or to keep a fmall meafure ? From the general dif- 
crepancy of meafures, no obloquy attends the pofi'effor 
of the latter, but difgrace and infamy would attend the 
man who was guilty of the former fraud. 

2 . Corn may be damped. If this fraud is pra&icable, 
we are at a lofs to difeover what advantage would ac- 
crue to the feller from committing it. The feller of 
raw corn can never expedt the fame price for a fack, as 
he who prefents it in a fufficient condition, for what he 
gained by increafmg the weight, would be much more 
than loft by deficiency of the price. If it is meant that 
the corn may be fold by famplc, and damped betwixt and 
the day of delivery, the anfwer is obvious, the buyer is 
not obliged to receive it ; befides, the damping of corn 
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increafcs the bulk much more than it does the weight, 
which is an argument in favour of the bill. 

3. Dujl may be mixed among the water ufed far damping 
the earn. If a fraud of this nature was practicable, 
we (hould funpofe it furnilhed an additional reafon for 
palling the propofed bill, as the dull would fwcll the corn 
more than it would augment the weight ; at any rate, if 
corn is damped or dulled, will not the eye and the h^r.d 
of the purchafer direCt him to find it out ? We hate of- 
ten noticed great pains ufed to dry corn, fo as to fit it for 
a market, the feller being confcious it was the only 
method by which he could difpofe of it to advantage. 
How, if this is thought necclTary, when corn is fold 
by a meafure of capacity, we may be certain it will be 
ltill more attended to wdien corn is fold by weight. 
Whatever is gained in quantity front felling raw corn is 
more than loll by the lownels of the price, independent 
of the trouble accompanying the fale of bad grain. 

4. But weights will lofe by rttjl , and turn lighter every 
day. Waving every previous argument which might be 
drawn from the eltablilhed practice of this and other na- 
tions, of felling every thing by weight which can be 
afeertained by that method, we fiiall only notice, that 
the weights here meant, mull be thofe kept by the farm- 
er, as the objection was followed by remarking, that 

they will generally be kept on the earthen floor of a 
barn.” Whether keeping them in a barn will occafion 
a deficiency, we will not wafte time in inquiring ; for, 
fo long as the public Itandards remain unimpaired, 
(which certainly will not be kept in a barn) any w-alte 
from ruft, or other accidents, is eafily remedied. 

Having ar.fwered thefe objections, which were pretty 
generally circulated when the bill was under confidera- 
tion, it only remains for us to add, that few objects 

deferve the attention of the Legiflature more, than the 
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regulation of the weights and meafures, by which the 
produce of our foil is daily bought and fold ; and we 
trull the bulinefs will foon be taken up in that ferious 
and effudlive manner which its importance deferves. 
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NOTES an Cljap. 16. 

( a ) Agricultural focieties, upon a proper plan, might be highly 
beneficial to the community ; but this cannot be accomplilhed, 
unlefs leafes arc granted, and tithes abolifhed. A prudent man, 
avho is tenant at will, or encumbered with tithes, is debarred from 
communicating his improvements, for obvious reafons. 

si Farmer. 

(4) Societies of gentlemen might be of fervice for the raifing 
of fubferiptions, for the encouragement of improvements, in the 
management of land ; but, if leafes were granted, it would be 
unneceflary, as the farmer’s own intereft would be a fufficient in- 
ducement for his exertions, without the fear of danger from his 
communications. 1 would recommend thofe focieties to confift 
of farmers only ; for gentlemen in this part of the country, know 
very little about the matter. 

In fome of the fouthern counties, there are gentlemen of large 
properties, who have fet laudable examples in the improvement of 
Hock, &c. There are many of our gentlemen who know no more 
of thofe animals, than thofe know of them : In regard to propor- 
tion, a ram is a ram, and a bull is a bull ; that is all they know or 
care. If gentlemen would trull the management of their flock 
to judges, and let the ufe of the bell bulls and rams be introduc- 
ed amonglt their tenants, gratis, they would foon be convinced ; 
but many of them will not purchafe or hire, at any rate, what they 
don’t undcrltand. A Yorkjhirc Farmer- 

(c) There appears much plaufability in this rcafoning, and I am 
inclined to think, it will foon appear applicable to our Eflex agri- 
cultural fociety. Anonymous. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

OBSTACLES to IMPROVEMENT. 

TTAVING detailed the prefent ftate of agriculture in 

4 the Welt Riding, and mentioned feveral obftacles to 
improvement, we now proceed to bring forward thefe 
obftacles in a regular manner : And, while we ftate our 
fentiments on thefe important matters with freedom, we 
truft that no partiality or prejudice (hall influence us to 
fwerve ftom a faithful difcharge of the truft committed 
to us upon this occafion. 

When we entered upon the bufinefs of furveying the 
liulbandry of the Weft Riding, we were totally unac- 
quainted with the practices and cuftoms of the diftridt ; 
fo of courfe our minds might be fuppofed free of every 
kind of prejudice, when thefe were explained to us. 
We viewed a country blefled with many local advan- 
tages ; the foil in general much fuperior to our own j 
the climate comparatively good j markets for all kinds of 
produce quick and regular ; rent on the whole lower 
than in other parts, not under fuch favourable circom- 
ftances ; and yet, notwithftanding all thefe encourage- 
ments, the fituation of the farmer could not be confider- 
ed as comfortable, nor the pradlice of hufbandry fo per- 
fect and corredf as might have been reafonably expedted. 
This led us to invcftigate the ftate of the country with 
minute attention ; and the refult of our inquiries was, 
that hufbandry was not only retarded by feveral impro- 
per political regulations, but alfo by the nature of the 
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conne&ion which commonly fubfifted betwixt proprietors 
and their tenants. 

Under the firft head, we beg leave to ftate the prefent 
fituation of a confiderable part of the Riding, occupied 
as common field, and of much larger trails lying in a 
ftate of abfolute wafte. From the want of a general 
bill, thefe grounds cannot be divided, or held in feveral- 
ty, without the proprietors incurring a vail expence by 
applications to the Legiflature, which,' in many cafesf 
from the obftinacy and caprice of individuals, is not 
even practicable. We account it as demonllrable as 
any propofition in Euclid, that no real improvement can 
take place on the common fields and waltes, without a 
a previous divifion ; and it is nearly as certain, that with- 
out a general law being palled at once for the whole 
kingdom, their divifion, according to the prefent fyllem, 
will never be accomplilhed. We cannot difplay the dif- 
ficulties which Hand in the road of the proprietors of 
common fields and wafte lands in a more pointed way, 
than what is done by the following petition to a Lord of 
the Manor in the Weft Riding, a copy of which was 
lately tranfmitted to us. 

The Humble Petition of the Freeholders, Owners of 
Common Rights, and Occupiers of Lands and 
Mefl'uages within the Townlhip of . 

Sheweth, 

“ That your petitioners, approach you with the pro- 
founded refpefl, and cheriftiing a confidence in your at- 
tention to the public good, beg leave to fignify to you 

the very heavy inconveniences your refiants of 

have long laboured under, from the want of inclofed 
ground in their neighbourhood; and at the fame time to 
pray, that you will be pleafed to join your petitioners in 
an application to Parliament, for an a£l to empower 
them to divide and inciofe the feveral open fields and 
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Wade grounds within the faid townfhip, as foon as may 
be. 

“ That the whole extent of the lands and grounds 

within the townlhip of , exclufive of the parks 

and grounds belonging to , is computed 

to confift of about two thoufand five hundred a- 
cres ; and that not more than one-feventh part of thefe 
lands and grounds is at prefent inclofed ; fix-fevenths of 
the fame being open fields, commons and wade grounds. 

“ That the value of the inclofed part, on account of 
the fcarcity of inclofed land, is at prefent from one pound 
to two pounds per acre, and the value of the field land, 
in its prefent (late, no more than feven or eight (hillings 
per acre } though, when inclofed, and duly improved 
upon the modern plan of cultivation, it would be equal 
in value to the prefent inclofures. 

“ That the neat value of the produce of one acre of 
inclofed ground, as at prefent cultivated, is at lead three 
times that of one acre of ground in the open fields, of 
the fame quality with the former, taking the average 
value of three fucceflive crops : the reafon of which dif- 
propcrtion in fuch values, is founded entirely in the dif- 
ferent modes of cultivation ; the owner of an inclofure 
being at liberty to adopt the mod approved and profitable 
plan of cultivation, while the owner of the common 
field is compelled to follow the old one, of reaping two 
crops of corn the two fuccefiive years after a fallow, and 
from which it is not in his power to deviate. 

41 That the wade uninclofed ground, commonly called 

confiding of at lead one thoufand acres, is in 

its prefent date of very trifling value to the inhabi- 
tants of ; and, if inclofed, would upon an aver- 

age be worth at lead fifteen (hillings per acre. 

“ That the townlhip of is very favourably 
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Etuated for the improvement of land, on account of the 1 
great roads which interfeft it. 

“ That the inclofure of the faid grounds would great- 
ly contribute to the breeding of fheep, and the growth 

Of wool, as the land in the neighbourhood of , is 

of a lcind molt favourable to that mode of hufbandry, 
whioh involves the keeping of fheep as its molt profit* 
able branch. The alternate and fucceffive growth of 
corn, grafs, clover, trefoil, turnips, &c. is very well 
known by the experienced farmer, to be r the belt and 
molt profitable method of conducting the cultivation of 

a light, thin foil, fuch as that of Hence, in 

all probability, a complete and regular plan of fheep keep- 
ing would in due time take place, in confequence of an 
inclofure. Plenty of pafturage would arife in fummer 
from the white clovers and trefoils, and fodder in winter 
from the turnips and hay. An inftance in point may be 
feen in the neighbouring town of Rigton ; where con- 
fiderable quantities of fheep are bred and kept : the land 
of which townfhip is all inclofed, and exactly of the fame 
kind with that of . 

“ That the farmers of — - . do not at prefent 

breed any fheep, from the want of inclofed land to pro- 
duce fodder for the winter : nor do they find advantage 
in the few which fome of them at prefent fummer upon 
the common ; for, in the firft place, they are obliged to 
purchafe their fheep from neighbouring villages or di£- 
tant fairs in the fpring ; and, in the next place, they are 
under the like necefiity of felling them off before winter 
to neighbouring farmers, as they are not in poflefiion of 
fufiicient inclofures to produce turnips and other winter 
fodder, to fatten them for the bed market. The decline of 
fheep keeping here in general, and the circumftance, that 
many of the principal farmers, who formerly kept great 
numbers of fheep upon the common, have now difeon- 
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tinued the praftice, atteft, beyond contradiction, the in- 
confiderable advantage attending that branch of hus- 
bandry, in the prefent Hate of the lands of — . 

“ That fmall as the profits are at prefent accruing to 

the town of , from the pafturage of c ittle upon 

the Moor, they will undoubtedly very foon be fmaller. 
For feveral of the owners of common rights upon. 

. Moor, induced by the certainty of making 

Something of fuch rights, are beginning a practice of 
letting their right, by the year, to farmers in neighbouring 
towns, who in confequence now (lock the faid common 
with (heep ; and in this fuch neighbouring farmers mult 
undoubtedly find a very great advantage ; as their in- 
clofed lands enable them, firlt, to breed their own theep; 
and, after the pafturage feafon of the common is iv.r, 
then to fatten them for the belt market. Hence, in prot. 

portion as this practice prevails, the common of 

will grow lefs valuable to the owners, and more valuable 
to the neighbouring towns, 

“ That the fcarcity of inclofed land renders it impof- 

4 ble for the farmer in — to breed any kind of 

cattle with advantage, he being under the neceflity of 
keeping what young cattle he has entirely upon ftraw in 
winter ; which renders them fo poor in kind, that at the 
lime of felling oft' they are of much lefs value than tbofe 
«f neighbouring villages. 

♦< That moll of the occupiers of farms in 

are obliged yearly to buy hay for their milk cows and 
working horfes, at very high prices, from neighbouring 

towns, particularly from the towns of . and , 

?nd in this refpedl they will very foon be preflld with 
If ill heavier difticulties ; the proprietors of the lands of 

, and of the greateft part of , having difcharg. 

ed their tenants from felling hay oft their refpeclive 
premifes. When it is alfo obferved, that this pratlige 
I i 2 
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with land owners, of directing the produce of farms tg 
be confumed upon the prcmifes, is become pretty gene- 
ral, the approaching diitrefles of the farmers are 

eafily conceived. 

That the truth of what has been advanced in refpcct 

to the farmers of is very ftrongly evidenced by 

fheir poverty, and frequent removals from the town. 

** That even the poor themfelves, who may be thought 
to be the lead benefited from an inclofure, will reap very 
Important advantages. The condition of the poor of 

, in the winter feafon, approaches to wretch- 

ednefs, and that chiefly from the want of one of the molt 
valuable articles among the neceflaries of life. This ar- 
ticle is milk: of which, as the above flatement of fadts 
would induce us to conclude a fcarcity ; fo the poor 

of confirm the conclufion by fad experience, 

and can afiure us, that this valuable food, which in mod 
places is the cheaped the poor can have, is not to be pur- 
chafed in at any price whatever. An inclo- 

fure would not only be the means of producing plenty 
of milk ; but alfo of providing for the poor labourers a 
fucceflion of employment during the winter feafon. 

“ That the owners of common right, notwithdanding 
the prefent ufelcfluefs of thefe tights, have been, and in 
all probability may continue to be, expofed to the ex- 
pence of law fuits from the unjud claims of neighbour- 
ing towns ; as thefe claims may be naturally fuppoicd 
to increafe, while the common is in its prefent date. 

“ That when it is confidered, that your refiants of 
, are unanimous in their petition for an in- 

clofure, not fo much as a fingle common-right owner, 
land owner, or tenant difienting, the univerfal good like- 
ly to arife therefrom cannot reafonably be doubted. 

“ That your petitioners therefore beg leave to enter- 
tain the hope, that upon your taking their petition, and 
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die fubflantial reafons on which it is founded, into con-* 
(ideration, you will, in conformity with your known 
readinefs to advance the good of the community in ge- 
neral, be pleafcd to advance that of your townlhip of 

in particular, by confenting to the fo much 

wiflied for inciofure. And your petitioners will eve$ 
pray, fee. fee. 1 ' . (Signed by the petitioners.) 

Archdeacon Paley, in his political works, very jufl.lv 
remarks, that “ there exifts, in this country, conditions 
of tenure, which condemn the land itfelf to perpetual 
fterility. Of this kind is the right of common, which 
precludes each proprietor from the improvement, or even 
the convenient occupation of his eftqte, without (what 
can feldom be obtained), the confent of many others. 
This tenure is alfo ufually embarrafled by the interfer- 
ence of manorial claims, under which it often happens, 
that the furface belongs to one owner, and the foil to 
another ; fo that neither owner can flir a clod, without 
the concurrence of his partner in the property. In 
many manors, the tenant is reftrained from granting 
leafes beyond a ihort term of years ; which renders every 
plan of folid improvement impracticable. In thofe cafe9 
the owner wants, what the firlt rule of rational policy 
requires, “ fullicient power over the foil for its perfect 
cultivation.” This power ought to be extended to him 
by feme eafy and general law of enfranchifement, partL 
tion, and inciofure ; which, though compulfory upon the 
lord, or the reft of the tenants, whilft it has in view the 
melioration of the foil, and tenders an equitable eompen- 
fation for every right that it takes away, is neither more 
arbitary nor more dangerous to the (lability of property, 
' than that which is done in the couftruQion of roads, 
bridges, embankments, navigable canals, and indeed in 
a! molt every public work, in which private owners of 
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land arc obliged to accept that price for their property, 
which an indifferent jury may award.” 

The perfon who does not feel the juftice of the Arch- 
deacon’s remarks, corroborated by the tenor of the fore- 
going petition, will not be convinced, though we were 
to give line upon line, and page upon page, in favours of 
the utility, nay the neceflity, of a general divifion-bill 
for the whole kingdom being immediately paffed. 

The next thing we have to ftate as an obltacle to im- 
provement, is the payment of tithes in kind. We (halt 
here only remark, that the clergy in general are favour- 
able to a commutation, being fenfrble, that in many in- 
ftances the payment of this tax in kind, is detrimental 
to their intereft. While the rough hardy colleflor in- 
fills for his full tenth, the quiet good natured clergy- 
man, who ftudies “ if it be poflible, to live in peace with 
all men,” is impofed upon in many refpeds. In fhort, 
the payment of tithes is a tax upon induflry, for it o- 
perates in dircfl proportion to the merit and abilities of 
the farmer ; and England is almoft the only country in 
Europe, where they are rigoroufly exacted. 

Under the fecond head, we ftate want of leafes as a 
great obllacle to improvements. The perfon who expe&s 
land to be improved by a tenant at will, has no know- 
ledge of the human charadler. Can he be expelled to 
improve, who knows, for certain, that if he were to make 
improvements, his rent would be increafed proportional- 
ly. A fingle fadl is worth a dozen of arguments ; 
we therefore give an extradl of a letter from a worthy 
friend in the Well Riding, who experiences, to his coll, 
the truth of what we are now mentioning. 

“ I delayed writing till I could inform you what was 
done refpedling my farm, and I am now forry to inform 
you, that the rent is advanced confiderably, It ttfas bu^ 
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laft week I was informed of the value put upon it by 
the land dodtor ; and I have not fince had an opportuni- 
ty to fee my landlord, who I believe keeps out of the way 
on purpofe, for fear of being reminded of his former 
promifes. I think I mentioned to you, that he ones 
came to my houfe. and encouraged me to go on with 
fpirited management, alluring me that no advantage Ihould 
be taken thereof. Relying on this promife, I manured 
heavier than ever, and carried on every other improve- 
ment in my power j but alas ! to my forrow, I have 
been completely deceived. When I had got my farm in 
tolerable order a perfon was fent over it, who was a to- 
tal ftranger to the management I had pradkifed : it was 
in the autumn, a very growing time, vegetation being 
rapid alter a dry fummer ; my new leys, of which I 
had a great deal, were covered with a rich verdure, even 
upon poor foil, and the valuation was made according to 
appearances, without taking into account the extraordi- 
nary expences 1 had laid out in their improvement. I 
was from home the day my farm was viewed, and was 
thereby deprived of an opportunity of explaining my 
management to the infpedtor. Indeed, if I had been 
prefent, I do not know if it would have been of any fer- 
vice, for he charges fo much per pound for valuing, and 
the more he advances, the more he receives. In confe- 
quence, you may fuppofe my rent is advanced confider- 
ably. This is fine encouragement to agriculture ! I pay 
intereft for my own money, and taxed to boot for the im- 
provements I have made. To mend the matter, we ara 
to have no leafes, and to quit at fix months warning. I 

have had a converfation with Mr ’s man of bufi- 

nefs, and frankly told him the injury he was doing, both 
to the ellate and the public by fuch proceedings, but it 
availed nothing ; prefent profit is their objedf, and they 
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lack no farther. This is a pretty leflon to Sir John: 
Sinclair he may toil, and fcheme, and plan, as long 
as he lives, at the head of the Board of Agriculture, but 
it will go all for nothing, as long as gentlemen perfevere 
in thefe methods of fetting land.” 

The limitations upon management, we alfo confider as 
an obltacle to improvements. If the tenant is net allow- 
ed to cxercife his own judgment, how is he to make im- 
provements ? If he goes on from one year to another 
in a beaten courfe, no alteration can take place in rural 
occonomy. The fame rotation of crops muft neceffarily 
be obferved, which, in faff, reduces the farmer to the 
condition of a non. entity, fo far as refpe£ls the ar- 
rangement of his crops. At bed, he cannot be con- 
fidered as fuperior to the proprietor’s fleward ; nay, 
he is in a worfe fituation, for he has the burthen of pay- 
ing the rent, without being allowed the privilege of ex- 
ercifing his own judgment as to the method of working 
the ground he pofTelfes. The reflriflions or covenant^ 
entered into in the Weft Riding, between landlord and 
tenant, have been handed down from father to fon, for 
more than a centUTy paft ; and, if they are fuffered to 
remain, the hufbandry of the diftrift will appear in a fi- 
milar (bate as at prefent, to thofe who furvey it a century 
afterwards. 

Another thing prejudicial to the intereft of practical 
hulbandmen, and confequently an obftacle >to improve- 
ments, is the prohibition which the moll part of the 
leafes contain againft affigning or fub-fetting of land. 
Some writers have lately gone fo far as to affert, it is 
now an uiiderftood principle at common law, that unlefs 
there {hall be a fpecial covenant in the leafe to that ef- 
fect, the farmer can neither affign nor fub.fet ; and 
maintain, that the principles upon which this rule has 
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been ettablilhed, are grounded in good fenfe and found 
policy. 

It gives us always pain to notice any attempts to place 
the fanner in a more dependant fituation than other 
clafies of the community, and we cannot in this cafe dif- 
cern the fmalleft advantage which proprietors derive 
from enforcing the prohibition we have mentioned •, on 
the contrary, we are of opinion, that fecurity for pay- 
ment of rent, and performance of other obligations, is 
augmented by fub-fets, in a manner (imilar to what is 
gained by the holders of bills, who procure a number of 
indorfers. It is therefore evident, that the advancement 
of their interelt is not the reafon why this liberty is denied 
to the farmer, and that the caufes of it mult be traced to 
fome other fource. 

The prohibition againft fub-fetting appears to be a 
remnant of feudal tyranny, retained by proprietors af- 
ter the caufe which introduced it was removed. During 
the feudal fyftem, which put a ftop to every improvement 
in Europe, and converted its inhabitants into innumera- 
ble hordes of ferocious plunderers, the energy of the huf- 
bandman was totally cramped, he being attached to the 
foil, and equally the property of his matter, as his cattle 
and implements of labour ; but in procefs of time, dur- 
ing the progreflion of power and privilege from the 
feudal baron to the crown, the cultivators of the foil 
having obtained their liberty, it became necefiary to fe- 
cure their refidence on the land, by a fpecial covenant or 
claufe in the leafe ; for, in the feudal ftate of fociety, the 
importance of proprietors did not conlift in having a 
large and well cultivated eftate, but in the number of 
armed men they could bring into the field, to face the 
enemy, or plunder their neighbours ; they were therefore 
particularly interefted in the perfonal abilities of their 
tenants, who paid a very confiderable portion of their renS 
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by perfenal fervices, in which ftrength of body, courage, 
and patience to endure fatigue, were eftential qualities ; 
and as mankind differ much from one another in thefe 
qualities, when a proprietor got a vaffal or tenant on 
whom he could rely, he took care to keep him on his 
ground, by prohibiting him from fub-fetting, leaft he 
ihouldget a weaker or lefscourageousfollower in his place. 
The policy of the country being now happily changed to 
the better, and feudal fervices legally abolilhed, it appears 
furprifing to us, that this remnant of the fyffem fhouli 
be fuffered to remain, more efpecially when it is adlually 
prejudicial to the landholder himfelf. 

The fub-fet of a farm mult take place either from the 
want of capital, knowledge, or induftry, in the original ten- 
;mt ; therefore, prohibiting fub-fets is a certain obftacle to 
improvement. If the old tenant is unable to cultivate his 
laud in a perfect manner, it is obvioufly beneficial to the 
Hate, that he fliould be allowed to transfer his right to 
another, who may be poffefled of capital and knowledge 
fufficient for making it produce more abundant crops. 
On the other hand, the fub-fet of a farm may be grant- 
ed by a tenant of fuperior knowledge and indullry, who 
has laid out great funis in improving, inclofing, and ma- 
nuring the ground he poffefks, and who may afterwards 
v.'ifh to fub-fet it to another of lefs induftry, know- 
ledge, and capital, that he may be at liberty to go in 
queft of other fields that require extraordinary exer- 
tions for improving them. In either cafe, the in- 
duftry of the hufbandman is fettered, and the improve- 
ment of the country repreffed, by the preventing of fub- 
fets, while the intereft of the proprietor, inftead of be- 
i ig injured, is rather promoted by the change. In the 
firft place, his rent is better fecured, not only from a 
more valuable flock being generally put on the premifes, 
but alfo from the guarantee of the former tenant, who 
fiill continues bound for the rent. Secondly, owing to 
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■the fuperior cultivation of the farm, its value is more ac- 
curately ascertained by the increafed produce ; and the 
proprietor, at the end of the leafe, (lands a better chance 
of receiving an adequate rent for it, than if it had remain- 
ed in the hands of the former occupier. In Support of 
thefe propofitions, we could give many inftances of fub- 
fets, which have produced thefe beneficial confequences ; 
but we humbly apprehend, that particulars are unnecel- 
fary, and that no other reafon can be ottered for the ge- 
neral averGon which proprietors entertain againft fub- 
fetting, but the one we have above mentioned. 

We (hall now confider this fubjcdl in another point of 
view : Let us fuppofe a perfon in poffellion of a valuable 
leafe, upon the faith of which he procures an extenfive 
credit among his neighbours. In the cafe of his 
failure, which, from unforefeen circumftances, may 
happen without his creditors being aware of it, ought 
not thefe creditors to have power to bring his leafe 
to market, and to fell it for their reimbursement ? Mod 
certainly they ought. They lent him money, or intrud- 
ed him with goods upon the faith of that leafe, and rea- 
fon and equity fay, that every part of his property (hould 
be attachable by them. 

Again ; let us fuppofe the cafe of a farmer dying, leav- 
ing a widow and young family, unable to manage the 
farm in a proper way and manner, is it not their intereft, 
nine times out of ten, that the farm (ho^ild be fub-fet ? 
Friends are too often indifferent ; fervants are carelefs 
when not looked after ; and fo it happens, that a leafe, 
\*hich under different circumftances, would have proved 
a beneficial one, during a minority, turns out to be a 
bad concern. Few landlords, we believe, in the laft 
cafe, would refufe their confent to a fub-fet; but we 
contend for it as a right, not as a favour, thofe who Sub- 
let being at all times liable for implementing the ob]iga» 
K k 2 
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tions of the leafe, as much as if they were in a&ual 
pofleflion. 

i Few nieafures would be more beneficial to agriculture, 
than placing the cultivators of the ground upon the 
fame footing with thofe who are employed in trade and 
manufactures. They have hitherto remained in a much 
more dependant fituaticn, although their ufefulnefs to 
the ftate may, in feveral refpc&s, be confidercd as great- 
ly fuperior. . We therefore recommend, that a fimilar 
liberty over their own property Ihould be granted to 
them, as is pofTefled by other clafles of the communi- 
ty, which cannot, in any fliape, prove injurious to' the 
land-owner, and would contribute in a material manner 
to the improvement of the country, 
i Thefe are the leading obstacles to improvements, and 
unlefs they are removed, we are confident no material 
alteration can take place in the hulbandry of the diltricl:. 
The legiflature only can remove the two firft ; as for the 
others, the proprietors, if it were only for felf interest, 
ought without lofs of time, to change the nature of the 
connexion betwixt them and their tenantry. If they 
with to draw the utmofl value of their property, it can 
only be done by giving free and open leafes, without 
which the tenantry upon every eflate, there, or elfewhere, 
will be carelefs and indifferent about improvements. 
Without a leafe, if they make improvements, they are 
liable to be taxed upon that account, and made to pay 
interell in proportion to the money they have expended 
in improving their farms ; and, under limitations of ma- 
nagement, they cannot itep out of the path marked out by 
their leafes, which may in all probability be an hundred 
miles further about, than the road travelled by their bre- 
thren under different circumffances. 

If reftriCtions upon management are neceflary, they can 
only be t thofe of a negative kind. The farmer may, with * 
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fome fome propriety, be told what he is not to do, but to 
preferibe rotations, which feafons or circumftances may 
render impracticable, or unprofitable to be executed, is 
detrimental to his interefl. A good farmer, if he can 
help it, will never have his land in bad order or in an 
exhaufted ftate, becaufe he knows in thefe cafes he 
mud hurt himfelf. A bad farmer, tye him up as 
you pleafe, will always be a bad farmer, and that for 
the belt reafons in the world. He is ignorant of his 
bufuiefs, and cannot conduct a Angle operation with 
judgment and wifdom. 

“ Oh ! but,” fay the covenanters, “ that’s the very rea- 
fon wc reltri£t him •, we tell him when he is to make a fum- 
mer fallow ; how many crops he is to take ; and in many 
cafes, even what thefe crops are to be.” Do you fo gentle- 
men? Can you teach him to make his fallow clean ? Or, if 
you arc able to teach him, can you force him to put it in 
that condition ? And, if he follows your rotation, and fows 
the very crops marked out, are you certain the different 
operations of plowing, fovving, harrowing, and reaping, 
will be executed with propriety ? No, this is impofliblc : 
A bad farmer will conftantly act in character, reftrict him 
as you will ; while he who knows his bufinefs, give 
him the mod unlimited powers, will always labour in 
fuch a way as not to injure the ground, becaufe he knows 
he cannot do this without injuring his own intereft. 

We might have mentioned the fmallnefs of the Weft 
Riding farms as an obftacle to improvement, were we 
not fatisfied, that, in a manufacturing diftridt, final! farms 
muft neceffarily prevail. In thofe parts which are at a 
diftance from the manufacturing towns, where farming 
is a bufinefs, they are of a greater fize, and much better 
managed. Not that we think good management can- 
not be praftifed upon fmall farms ; quite the contrary, 
»s the prefent Hate of Flanders bears teftimony. Where 
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a country is already improven, fmall poffefftons may be 
very proper, provided the occupier works himfelf, as 
they are not fufficient to keep a man idle, and he has not 
others to overfee ; but in every country where great and 
fubftantial improvements are to be introduced and carryed 
on, unlefs they are executed at the expence of the pro- 
prietor, there is a neceflity of having farms of a large 
lize, foas men of capital and knowledge may be ftimulat- 
cd to enter into the profeffton. That this is a fadl, the 
prefent Hate of hufbandrv in the different parts of Britain 
fulBciently deinonftrates. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

MEANS of IMPROVEMENT, and the MEA- 
SURES CALCULATED for that PURPOSE. 


A GRICULTURE is the parent of all the arts, and 
~ the pradfice of it may be confidered as a dandard 
for the flouriihing of others. • It has for fome years pad 
been a principal objedt in the feveral governments of 
Europe, to frame laws and regulations for its encourage- 
ment v and the eftablilhment of a Board for promoting 
Agriculture and Internal Improvement, fhews it is not 
negledted in our own country. We have, in the fore- 
going parts of this work, fubmitted to the confederation 
of that Honourable Board, a Itate of the hulbandry in 
this Riding, and alfo pointed out, for their information, 
the principal obdacles which are in the way of further 
improvements : we now proceed to fugged how thefe 
obftacles may be removed, and what alterations ought to 
be introduced into the huflaandry of the diftridt. 

The improvements we fugged are : 

1 ft. That the nature of the connedlion betwixt the 
landlord and the tenant (hould be changed, and 
that leafes of a proper duration fhould be granted. 
idly. That the arbitrary and injudicious covenants 
generally impofed upon the tenantry, fhould be 
difcontinued, and conditions more favourable to 
improvements fubflituted in their dead. 
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3<//y, That tithes fhould be commuted. 

qtkly, That a general bill ihou'd be pafied by the Ic- 
giflature, for the divilion of the common fields 
and wafle grounds. 

Thefe are the leading means of improvement ; with- 
out which no material encouragement can be given to 
the hufbandry of the difhicl. In hopes that the Board 
of Agriculture will confider them in the fame light, we 
proceed to recommend, 

5 thly, More improved rotations of crops. 

0 thly, Breaking up the old paflure fields, and frequent 
changes of corn and grafs. 

•jthly, Drilling and horfe-hoeing beans and turnips. 

8 thly. Planting the wafle lands which_are improper for 
cultivation (o). 

Many other articles of lefTer importance might be ad. 
ded, but as moil of them are already noticed in the fore- 
going parts of this work, we fhall not now enter upon 
them. 

1 ft. That all lands Jhsuld be let upm leafes. — We have 
often had occafion in the preceding p ages to fhew the 
baneful confequcnces attending the want of leafes, and 
how few real improvements will ever be introduced into 
the pra£tice of agriculture, fo long as the farmer has no 
fecurity for enjoying his pofTcflion more than one year. 
We therefore recommend, as a ncceffary Hep, to encour- 
age good farming, that leafes fhould be granted of a pro- 
per duration (£). This would not only operate in fa- 
vour of the farmer, but would likewife be the means of 
incrcafing the rent-roll of the proprietor ; for no man 
will ever pay fo much for an acre of land, while he is re- 
movable at pleafure, as when a kind of permanency is 
granted him. Upon all lands already in a Hate of culti- 
vation, we think uj or 2 1 years are very proper terms for 
the continuance of a leafe. They afford the farmer time 
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and opportunity to make improvements, and to receive 
a proper return for the money fo laid out, without de- 
priving the landlord, farther than neceffary, of any ad- 
vantages that might arife to him from a progreflivc in- 
creafe in the value of his grounds. Without this l'ecu- 
rity, no farmer will engage in any expenfive or fpiritcd 
management ; and the diftri£t will remain unimproved to 
its utmoft extent. 

idly. If leafes are granted of a proper duration, the 
neccflity cf impofing reflrifUve covenants upon the ten- 
antry will, in a great meafure, be removed. If it is 
thought neceffary for prote&ing the landlord’s property 
to reflridf the tenant for the three lad years of the 
leafe, we fee little harm that would arife either to in- 
dividuals or the public from that meafnre (c). Our 
ideas of a leafe are, that it is a mere bargain betwixt 
landlord and tenant, wherein the former, for a valuable 
confideration, to be paid annually, conveys over to the 
latter, all his right in the premifes for a fpecified 
number of years, and that during their currency, it 
ought to be left to the wifdom and abilities of the 
farmer, to manage the land in fuch a manner as he 
may think mod proper for enabling him to make 
good his engagements to the landlord. If leafes were 
granted upon thefe principles, a great deal of un- 
neceffary trouble would be faved to both parties, im- 
provements would increafe with rapidity, and the peace, 
comfort, and happinefs of that ufeful body of men, the 
farmers, would be materially promoted. 

Our opinions upon the claufes that (hould be inferted 
in a leafe are plain and fimple, and we beg leave to date 
what the heads of thefe Ihould be : 

The landlord agrees for a fpecified rent, payable at the • 

terms of Candlemas, Whitfunday, and Lamma6, after 
the crop is off the ground, to fet fuch a portion of land 
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for ar years ; and to put all the houfes, offices, and in* 
clofures upon the premifes in habitable and fcncible con- 
dition. 

The tenant agrees to pay rent as aforefaid, and to for- 
feit his leafe if payments are not made within fix months 
after they fall due, with intereft for the intervening time ; 
to manage the land in a hufband-like manner, and not to 
fell draw (d) or dung off the pVcmifes ; to fupport all the 
houfes and fences during the continuance of the leafe, 
and to leave them at its expiration in a habitable and fen* 
cible condition (<•) j to leave one fourth of the farm in 
grafs at leaffi three years old, and likewife a fixth part of 
the remainder as fallow to the in-coming tenant, upon 
allowance being made him by valuation of neutral per- 
fons ; and if any difpute arife betwixt the parties during 
the leafe, or about the fituation of the houfes and fences 
at the conclufion, that the fame (hall be referred to the 
determination of arbitrators mutually chofen (/ ). If 
land was let agreeably to this method, the management 
of an ellate would comparatively be an eafy talk to what 
it is at prefent ; and while no injury was done to the 
landlord, the condition of the farmer, from being un- 
certain, would be relpeftable and happy (£). 

3 illy, That tithes JJmtld be commuted.— A. fter the re- 
ltri£lion impofed upon us by the Board refpedling this 
article, it would be improper to add more, than that the 
real intereft of the country is concerned in having them 
regulated in one way or other as foon as pollible. 

4 thljy Div'fun of the common fields and ivafie grounds— 
After what we have already mentioned. Chapter XII. it is 
almoft unneceffary to fay any thing further on this fubjeft; 
but it is of fuch importance to the public, that we will 
readily be excufed for Hating a few additional arguments 
in fupport of this meafure. 

The proper way cf difeuffing a ouefticn of this na» 
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ttire is to enquire, whether the holding of land in com- 
mon:}’, or feveralty, is mod conducive to the public 
good ? or, in other words, whether the ground is 
mod produftive under the one tenure or the other ? 
It is the improvement of the country which the Board 
ought to have in view, and not the augmentation of 
this or that man’s property ; and, even fuppofing that 
private rights may be partially injured, yet if a general 
divifion of thefe common fields and waftes will increafe 
the quantity of corn or live dock, the intereft of the 
country is thereby promoted. Now, as no land can be 
improved when lying in commonty, it follows, that 
putting it in that date which allows the proprietor to 
cultivate and manure it as he pleafes, mud be a necef- 
fary meafure, and that the objeft judly deferves the 
mod ferious attention' from a Board, exprefsly eftablilh- 
ed for encouraging internal improvement. 

The common fields cannot be confidered as yielding 
one half of their natural value, in the way they arc 
managed. They are exhauded by long and continued 
tillage i the fame rotation of crops has been follow- 
ed out, for time immemorial, and, in their prefent fitua- 
tion, improvement is impra&icable. To remove every 
obdacle to their melioration, is the duty of the legiflature ; 
and experience has afcertained, that without one general 
bill, which mud operate upon all, and which in many in- 
dances will cut the knot that cannot be loofed, the pub- 
lic intered mud continue to fuller from the unproduc- 
tive date of thefe lands. 

The fituation of the wade lands reflefts lhame on the 
policy of England, for, while they continue in their pre- 
fent date, the country derives fcarce any benefit from 
them. Many of them are fufccptible of great improve- 
ment, providing the owners were emancipated from thofs 
legal obdru&ions which have hitherto prevented then* 
L 1 a 
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from cultivating what ought to be their own property. 
If the wafte lands of Britain were cultivated in a wife 
and judicious manner, they would be of more folid 
value to the nation, than the whole of our Weft India 
pofielfions ; and it prefents a melancholy pi&ure, that 
while we have eageriy contended for the poficflion of 
diftant countries, we have carelefsly negleCted the melio- 
ration of at !eaft one fixth part of our home territories, 
which were undoubtedly of much more importance. 

5 thly. Introducing more approved rotations of crops . — 
If leafes of a proper duration are not to be granted, and 
if the practice of binding up tenants with reftri&ive cove- 
nants is continued, it would be perfectly unnecefiary to 
fuggeft any improvement in the mode of cropping the 
ground, as however willing the farmer may be to adopt 
new practices, he is in a manner prohibited from doing 
fo by the conditions under which he holds his poffeilion. 
But entertaining fanguine expectations that thefe ob- 
ftacles to good hufbandry will foon be removed, we 
proceed to point out fuch alterations as, in our humble 
opinion, are proper to be introduced into the hulbandry 
of the diftrift. 

Viewing the prefent ftate of farming in a general 
manner, it appears that the land in the Weft Riding is 
cultivated in two feparate and diftinCt ways, and not 
managed fo as to make improvements in one branch con- 
tribute to the advantage of the other. The fields which 
are laid down in grafs, continue in a ftate of palture for a 
greater number of years than is neceflary for refrelhing 
them, after being exhaufted with corn crops ; while the 
fields kept under the plough ate hackneyed and worn 
out by fucceflitfe crops of corn, without receiving any 
collateral afiitlancc but what is given them by fallow and 
manure, with fome palfing clover crops ( h ) (/). 

We confider it as efieutial to good hulbandry, to con- 
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ne£t thefe different fyftems, and that the ground in not 
other way can be kept in a perpetual ftate of fertility, 
or made to produce its utmolt value. While we decid- 
ediy condemn the keeping land exclufively in grafs, we 
as warmly reprehend the contrary extreme of perfifting 
uniformly in railing crops by the plough. The laft nam- 
ed pradice may be faid to have r.eccffity upon its fide, 
whereas no excufe can be offered as a palliation for the 
other. 

Upon the fuppofition that the fyltem of keeping lands 
continually in grafs will be departed from, and that the 
i farmer will be allowed to cultivate his fields in fuch a 
way as he thinks moft beneficial, we fhall give our opi- 
nion upon the moft advantageous method of cropping a 
farm \ or, in other words, Ihew how it may be kept in 
continual good order, fo as to enable the poffeffor to pay 
the higheft rent, while at the fame time it is underftood 
he is to receive a proper recompence for the expence and 
labour he is at in cultivating it. 

The firft thing that is abfolutely neceffary in farming 
land well, is to lay it clean and dry. Where land is 
foul, carrying either quickens, or other weeds, it is im- 
poffble artificial plants, fuch a corn and grafs, can thrive. 
The ground is bound up, and the food, that (hould go 
for the fupport of the plants fown by the hufbandman, 
is exhausted by thefe natural inhabitants of the foil. The 
crops, therefore, are fcanty, being (tinted in their growth, 
and inferior in their quality. Every good farmer will 
therefore ufe his earlieft efforts to make his land clean. 
This he will do by complete fummer fallows, or by fal- 
low crops adapted to the different foils he poffeffes ; and 
having once accomplifhed his purpofe, he will ftudioufly 
endeavour to preferve it in the fame hufband-like order. 

That land may be kept clean, a powerful affiftant hr 
gained from having it previoufly laid dry, or in a proper 
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fituation for carrying off the fuperfluous water that fails 
tipon it from the clouds, or arifes from the veins of the 
earth by fprings, or from being fituated upon a wet fpongy 
bottom. This is done by ridging the land fufficientiy 
high, for defending it again!! falls of rain ; by carting 
out the water furrows, provincially called ,l griping the 
land and by digging hollow drains, which, when cover- 
ed, carry off the luperabundant moiiture, and occafion 
nolofsof ground. Thefe two things, laying the land 
dry, and keeping it clean, are in the power of every farm- 
er, although they are more difficult to execute in fome fi. 
tuations than in others ; but there is another principle 
requiGte for bringing farming to its greateft improvement, 
which is to keep the land alfo rich ; this is often not in 
the power of the belt farmer to command, and mult in 
a great meafure be regulated by local fituation, or by the 
particular quality of the land he poffeffes. 

Having premifed thefe things, which we confider to be 
the fundamental principles of good farming, we ffiall 
now ltate our ideas upon the way in which a farm rtiould 
be managed, and the particular crops moft advantageous 
to be raifed upon dilTercnt foils. 

Upon all gravelly, Tandy, and fharp foils, allowing there 
may be a degree of hardnefs in them, we recommend the 
turnip hufbandry to be affiduoufiy pradlifed. Upon fuch 
foils turnips may be introduced every fourth or fifth 
year. In thofe parts where cutting the clover crop for 
hay is attended with profit, they come in with propriety 
every fourth year ; but in many fituations, we judge it 
more advantageous, in place of fowing the barley crop 
with red clover, to fow it with white clover, trefoil, and rye 
grafs, and to parture it for two years with Iheep ( k ) \ as red 
clover is found from experience not to anl'wer well, when 
too often repeated. This gives the ground a proper cef- 
fation from tillage, invigorates its powers, prepares it for 
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carrying a weighty crop of oats, with very little collateral 
aififtance from manure, and allures nature with variety, 
which is always agreeable. 

A farm managed in this ftyle, will confift of five 
breaks or parts, iff, Turnips. The firlt half of the 
turnips that are confirmed, to be fown with wheat, the 
laft half with barley, and both fovvu with grafs feeds; 
paftured the third and fourth years with fkeep, and limed 
if thought necefl'ary upon the fward,or with turnip crop, 
as is thought moft advantageous; fifth year, broke up 
for oats, which will always be found in this way a pro- 
fitable crop. 

Land of the above quality, managed in this manner, 
(and the Weft Riding land, from being moftly inclofcd 
is admirably calculated for it), will pay both proprietor 
and farmer better than moft other foils. Exnences of 
management, which is a great confideration, are com- 
paratively trilling ; and no foreign manure, when once 
the rotation is properly arranged, will ever be needed. 

The fame mode of cropping, ahhough not with equal 
advantages, may be carried on upon ali loamy foils, un- 
lefs they have too great a portion of clay in them ; but 
if the farm is of a mixt nature, and has both dry gravel 
and loam in it, we recommend that the turnip break may 
be fo arranged as to take in both foils, and that thofe 
upon the loam be eaten oil' firft, and the land ridged up 
immediately, which will both lay it ’dry, and afford op- 
portunity for correcting the ftiffnefs and adhefion it may 
have contracted, by the preffure and poaching of the 
iheep. 

Upon land where clay is a principal component part, 
or where the bottom is wet, we cannot recommend the 
cultivation of turnips at all, as often the profit gained 
from them is loft upon the following crops. The fame 
objection holds againft cabbages, rape, or any other 
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plants that are to be eaten off In the winter months (/), 

Lands of this nature are more difficult to manage, 
than thofe already defcribed, and from being cultivated 
at a greater expence, are never able to afford fo much 
rent to the proprietor, allowing the crops raifed upon 
them fhould be as produ&ive as thofe raifed upon the 
dry foils. Beans is the only crop that can be introduced 
for cleaning the ground ; but although thefe are an 
excellent affiltant, they can never preclude a complete 
fummer fallow from being abfolutely indifpenfable. 

A farm of this fort ousht to be divided into feven 
breaks or parts, and the following rotation is in our opi- 
nion moll advifeable : 

I. Fallov', with dung («). 

a. Wheat. 

3. Beans, drilled and horfe hoed. 

4. Barley, fown with grafs feeds. 

5. Pallure. 

ft. Pafture. 

7. Oats (») (0). 

In order that a proper feafon for fowing the wheat 
upon fuel) foils may not be miffed, we recommend it to 
be fown by the middle of September. Crops early fown, 
though they never yield proportionably to their bulk, yet 
are generally moll produ£tive per acre •, and it is an im- 
portant matter upon all clay foils that the feed fhould be 
put in dry. Wet harrowing not only dibbles in the 
feed beyond the power of vegetation, but alfo poaches 
and binds the land, by which the plants are prevented 
from flooling, or tillering, and gives encouragement to 
the growth of any quicken that may be left in the ground. 
The beans fhould get two furrows, the firfl acrofs, and 
particular pains fhould be afterwards taken to water- 
furrow the land. The feed fhould be put in as early as 
poflible, after the land is in a fituation to fland a fecond 
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ploughing, as the quantity and quality of the crop de- 
pend much upon an early feed time. Barley may be 
town after two furrows ; for if proper attention has been 
given to the bean crop the preceding year, the ground 
will be in good order, and fpring. ploughing upon clay 
land is always critical. 

In the above rotation, a proper arrangement of labour 
is made for the whole feafon. The part deftined for 
wheat is prepared during the fummcr months ; the firi't 
furrow is given for the beans as foon as the wheat is re- 
moved ; next the barley land is fallowed down ; then 
one of the pafture fields ploughed for oats, and the firit 
furrow given to the next year’s fummer fallow, which 
concludes the winter operations. In the fpring, be- 
gin with the bean feed, nest fow the oats, and finilh with 
the barley feed ; which finiflies the work of the feafon, 
and allots to each particular period a proper quantity of 
work, without hurrying too much at once ; which ought 
always to be regarded, efpecially upon clay foils, as a 
material objeft. 

The thin poor clays are the moft difficult to farm of 
any kind of land, and nothing can be done upon *h-:m 
to purpofe, without the aid of a greater quantity of 
manure than what can be raifcd upon the prcmifes. At 
the fame time it i3 perfeftly unneceflary to lay i great 
quantity of manure of any kind upon them at once, for they 
po fiefs a quality fo corroding, that the aid, thereby given 
to vegetation, is foon wafted and loft. Where local fi- 
tuation will allow, we recommend fuch land to be kept 
in four breaks, and cropped as follows : 

1. Fallow. | 3. Pafture. 

2. Wheat. J 4. Oats. 

This rotation will pay very well, if manure can be get 
fufficient to cover the fallow break. The pafture ftiould 
lie only one year, as land of this kind does not im Drove 
Mm 
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in grafs ; and the oats will be found better, in fuch 3 
cafe, than if the grafs had been older. 

In order that the rotations here recommended may 
be followed out to the grealclt advantage, it is abfolutely 
necefftry that particular attention fhould be paid to the 
fummer fallow, or to the turnip crop fubftituted in its 
head. If any error is fallen into in this ltage of the bufi- 
nefs, the after crops are confequently injured. Broad 
caft turnips can never be confidered as a fallow crop, no 
hand-hoeing being equal to cleaning with the plough. 

6th'y, Breaking up the old pq/luret, and frequent changes 
of corn and grafs . — This fubjedt W'e have already difeuff- 
ed, p. 1 1 4, and here will only add, that it is afeertained 
by fa£ls, that a leguminous and culmiferous crop al- 
ternatdy/affords the greatefl poflible return from the foil. 
The old paftures of Yorkfnire would be greatly benefit- 
ed by being broken up, as they are in too many places 
flocked with rufhes and other trumpery, while the furfac 
in others is over-run with moles, and confequently in a 
hate difgulling to the eye, and prejudicial to the growth 
of good grades. 

The celebrated Walter Blyth, in his “ Improver Im- 
proved,” printed in the year 1652, and now a very fcarce 
book, feems to have confidered this fubjeifl in a fimilar 
manner. He fays, (page 95. of that work,) “ There 
is anothef extreme which men wedded to”their felfe pro- 
fit, hugg in their very boforne, which is fo much to their 
hearts content, that they never look what may make 
mod profit to the publique, or good of the common- 
wealth, themfelves, or pofterily. lie is fcated in way of 
feeding and grazing, with a conftant flock of breeding, 
and let his land be fit for one, or fit for annthcr ufe, he 
matters it not ; he hath received a prejudice againlt plow- 
ing, partly becaufe of the toyle and charge thereof, and 
partly becaufe fome men have plowed their land fo long 
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as they have impoverilhed it much, and fome men fo 
long, as it is poilible it may 'be many years before it 
foad completely ; and therefore, let it be dry or moyft, 
found or rotten, rufhy or mofley, fenney or run over 
with a flag graffe, or ant hiils, moffure or wild time, let 
it keepe more or leffe, hei’l not alter ; tell him, Cr, it 
will yield abundance of gallant corn to fupply the whole 
country, and raife great Turns of money to your purfe ; 
and afterwards, (if you plow moderately), it may keepe 
as many cattle, nay more, yet nothing takes with him, 
he will have no enclofure plowed by no means.” 

Again he fays, page ici, “ I once held a piece of 
land worth nine (hillings an acre, and no more to grafe : 
I gave fifteen (hillings to plough ; it was great lands, as 
great balks betwixt them, full of your foft ruflies, and 
as high fome of them as an ordinary beaft, and lay very 
wet. The land, conceived by me, not able to beare barley, 
nor never would, it was fo weak, barren, and cold ; and 
the neighbours, very able hufbandmen round about, fo 
difeouraged me, (out of their love unto me), as that 
they defiled me to forbear tillage of it,- became it would 
never anfwer ordinary coaft bellowed upon it, nor be worth 
an old grazing rent to plough ; and that they cleared to 
me, by Very clear evidence, as they conceived, affirming, 
that the land next unto it, but a hedge betwixt, which 
was farre better land, (and indeed fo it was, very neare 
as rich again), hufbanded by very able hufbands, the bed 
in that country ; and that land, good barley-land, yet 
never anfwered the pains and cod bellowed, yet I refolv- 
ing to make a full trial! thereof, I fet upon it ploughing, 
harrowing, fpading, and drefling, (for indeed I made 
harrows on purpofe alfo) of divers iizes, it cod me a- 
bout fifteen findings an acre the two (iril crops, the very 
drefling of it ; and for thefe crops, being but of Oates, t 
could have had five pound an 2cre, being offered it by an 
M m 3 
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oate meal. man of himfelf, though never alkcd, growing 
upon the ground ; nay fix pounds an acre, if I would 
have fold it, which is a valt rate for oates in the middle 
of the nation. And indeed I found the ground fo poore, 
that it would not beare barley, for 1 tryed feme acres of 
the belt land in it, but it was not worth an acre of my 
oates ; and after ploughing, I gave the old naturall rent, 
as it was ever let at, or really worth, and that for many 
years j and the land is better, lyeth founder, warmer, 
and both yields more milke, fummars as many cattle, and 
winters farre more, and feeds better than it did before, 
without any other coft bellowed, and the very firft yeare 
I layd it down after ploughing, it kept me more cattle, 
and better than ever it did before, and will continue 
better for it for ever after.” 

Jthly, Drilling and horfe-hceing beans and turnips , is an 
improvement which we earneftly recommend j but while 
we are eager for drilling thefe two crops, we cannot re- 
commend this practice to be ufed for raifing other grains. 
"Wheat, barley, and oats are found both better in quality 
and quantity when fown broad-caft (w) ; and the reafons 
are thefe — When drilled, they are much expofed to 
the weather, and are liable to be broke down and injur- 
ed by every gale. Befides, they tiller or (tool as long as 
any interval is left, which necefiarily caufes the grain to 
be unequal (17). 

When the land is judicioufly prepared, and due at- 
tention given to the cleaning of beans and turnips, the 
ncceflity of a fummer fallow is in a great meafure fu- 
perfeded. Many foils, undoubtedly, cannot be kept in 
order, unlefs they receive a complete fummer fallow ; but 
it is as certain, that if due care is ufed in the working- 
of thefe crops, a frequent repetition of this pratflice will 
be unneceflary. Wherever the ground is in order to 
produce a good crop, it ought not to remain unproduc- 
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live for a feafon ; but, unlefs drilled crops are frequently 
reforted to, and judicioully cultivated, fummer fallows 
mull intervene oftener than is confdlent with the interell 
of the farmer. No part of what we have laid in fa- 
vours of the drilling and horfe-hoeing huibandry, is 
meant againll the practice of fummer fallowing, when the 
condition of the ground requires it. Upon every variety 
of clay foils, good management cannot be carried on 
without it. We only contend, that drilling and horfe- 
hoeing certain crops, will enable the farmer to extend 
his rotation much farther, than if he were condantly to 
fow in the broad-cad way. 

We have reafon to fufpetfl that the intricate nature, 
and expenfive cod of drill machines, have deterred a 
number of farmers from adopting this mode of huiban- 
dry. We venture to affirm, that the fimpled machines are 
the bed, and that a bean drill, which may be made by 
every common wright for 12s, and a turnip one for about 
double the price, lowing one row or drill at a time, will 
be found of more real utility, than all the expenfive com- 
plicated patent machines in the kingdom. 

Planting the Wajles If the wades were divided, 

we are fully convinced that much improvement 
might be made by planting Scots firs and larches 
upon many parts of them. Thefe kinds of wood 
are at prefent held in little repute, and are indeed 
fcarcely known in the Wed Riding. As a great deal 
of fir wood is at prefent imported from the Baltic, 
they might in time render that, in a great meafure, un- 
neceflary. They would anfwer for roofing cottages, for 
fences, and many ether ufeful purpofes. The fubject 
deferves attention, and we are humbly of opinion, that 
the far greater part of the moors, in this didrifil, can 
never be improved in any other way. 

Scots firs and larches arc the hardieft of all foreft 
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trees, and will thrive upon the mod barren foils; They 
ought to be planted pretty thick, fo as to afford ihelter to 
each other, and great care fliould be ufed to thin them as 
often as neceffary. The very prunings of them would, in a 
(horttime, be equal to the prefent value of feveral of the 
wades, and when the trees were arrived at that fize, as 
to be fit for fencing, & c. the yearly return would confe- 
quently augment, while, at the fame time, the grafs with- 
in the plantations or woods, would be of greater value 
than when it remained in its original date. This has 
aiSlually happened in our own country, where plantations 
have been made upon fuch barren foils as we are here 
mentioning. 

It ought to be a material objeft with every well regulat- 
ed government, that no part of its territory be allowed to 
remain unprodu&ive, but that every acre of it diould be 
employed to fome ufeful purpofe or other. If the foil is 
the capital dock of the country, as feveral political writ- 
ers have maintained, the intered of the country is ne- 
gle£fedwhen any part of it is allowed to lye in a date of 
derility. There is no part of the earth but what may be 
adapted to fome ufeful purpofe or other ; and, as there 
is a condant demand for wood in the Wed Riding, the 
proprietors are called upon, both by public and private 
motives, to plant every acre not capable of being im- 
proved by the ordinary methods of cultivation. 

Several other things might have been noticed, as con- 
tributing to improvement, did we not with to confine 
ourfelves to the great and leading features. We (hail 
jult hint at a few of them : — id, It would be no in- 
jury to die proprietor, and fave much trouble to the ten- 
ant, if all public taxes were paid by the former ; befidcs, 
the tenant it very apt to conceive an idea, that thefe 
burthens are not a part of the rent, but that he is pay- 
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ing heavy taxes, while his landlord is free. We confefs, 
that we would not be fond of figning a leafe, which obi ig 
ed us to pay all parliamentary taxes already impofed, or to he 
impofed, which, in the prefent hate of our national fi- 
nances, might prove a ferrous bufinefs- So, if taxes are a 
part of the rent, the leffee, under the claule we are allud- 
ing to, undertakes to pay an unknown fum for the farm 
he is to poffefs, which may, for ought he knows, be much 
more than its a£tual value. — idly. It would be of material 
advantage to agriculture, that fome alteration was made 
upon the game laws, and that the privilege of hunting 
was ufed in a more lenient way. It really (hocks the 
feelings of a farmer, to notice the injuries committed by 
a parcel of people mounted on horfeback, and galloping 
like madmen after a poor fox, or an innocent hare. We 
are convinced, that no real gentleman will injure the 
property of the farmer, when engaged in this diverfwn „• 
but, fo it happens, that heavy Ioffes are often fuftained, by 
thofe over wliofe fields the object of fport happens to 
run : fences are tumbled down, the fown wheat fields 
rode over, the young graffes not fpared, and, in (hort, 
every thing mult make way for thefe fons of Nimrod. 
It is a poor confolation to the farmer, that he is entitled 
to damages for thefe wanton devaftations. Thefe can 
in few cafes be eftimated, and are as feldom paid. The 
law, in other cafes, does not allow the perfon who in- 
jures his neighbour, to get fo eafily off. If a houfe is 
broke into, or a purfc ftolen, it is not a compenfation in 
kind that will abfolve thtj culprit from the confequences 
of his delinquency. 

It has been fuggefted to us, that it would be of public 
advantage, for the Board to take into their own hands, 
experimental farms in different parts of the country ; 
and, that if this meafure was adpotfd upon every variety 
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of foil, and the management, for which they are natural- 
ly difpofed, (leadily adhered to, real knowledge in hus- 
bandry would increafe in courfe, and fubftantial improve- 
ments be rapidly difleminated. 

Viewing the bufinefs in this light, we think the fug- 
geftion merits the Serious confideration of the Board. 
Example, in racft cafes, goes before precept, and the 
mod obftinate old-fafhioned agriculturilj, would be (harp 
enough Sighted to his own intereft, fo as to change his 
pra&ice, the moment he perceived a more advantageous 
one placed before his eyes. 

Such eftablifhmcnts might likewife Serve other falutary 
purpofes : They might be confidered as academies for 
training up young men to the practice of agriculture, a 
branch of education too much neglefled and undervalu- 
ed. Practical hulbandry might there be taught in all its 
branches, from the ploughing of the ground, to the 
drefling of the corn for the market ; and, inftead of the 
teacher entertaining his pupils with florid theoretical 
harangues, about the pafture of plants, and things of the 
like nature, he might take them to the field, and, with 
the inftrument in his hand, ledlure upon the different 
proceffes of farm labour. More real advantage would, 
in this cafe, be derived from half an hour’s teaching, 
than from a whole feffion’s attendance upon a college 
profeffor. 

4thly, It would be very conducive to agricultural im- 
provement, that encouragement was given for increafing 
the number of farm fervants and labourers. This can 
only be done by amending the poors laws, and by building 
cottages contiguous to every home-ftead. At this time, 
the farmer is apprehenfive of having married fervants 
about him, becaufe he knows that a rife of the poors rates 
is the certain confequence. He therefore hires young men, 
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boards them in his houfc at a great expence, and keeps 
the evil from his own doors as long as pofliblc. But this 
docs not ferve the public intereft, as marriage amonglt 
the lower claffes is difcountenanccd, and the number of 
operative hulbandmen is decreafed ; wages are augment- 
ed, and numerous evils occafioned to the community, all 
which might be lefiened, was fuitable attention paid to 
the objedls we have afiigned as the caufcs. 

We {hall now bring this Survey to a conclufion : In the 
courfe of it, we have endeavoured to defcribe the Rate of 
hufbandry in the Weft Riding, as is it actually carried on ) 
and this we have done, not only from a minute examina- 
. tion of its different branches, and from the information 
collected during the time we remained in the Riding, 
but likewife from the very liberal communications of fc- 
veral intelligent gentlemen and farmers, fmee tranfmitted 
to ui. It certainly has given us much pain, to be under 
the necefiity of cenfuring feveral prevailing practices, and 
to fay fo much againlt the nature of the connection which 
at prefent generally fubfdts betwixt the proprietors and 
their tenants. Upon thefe matters, we have Rated our 
fentiments with freedom, becaufe we are fenfible of 
their importance ; and have uniformly atftcd upoh this 
maxim, that ct tliofc who are afraid of the public, are 
not the men by whom the public is to be ferved (r).” 

With regard to the intereft of that ufeful body of men 
the farmers, we have endeavoured to fhew how much 
their fituation would be meliorated, and the practice of 
agriculture improved, by the proprietors granting leafes 
of a proper duration, free of thefe ufelefs reftriCtions 
and covenants that now fublift in agreements for land, 
whether annual, or for a greater number of years. 

. Thefe things we humbly fubmit to the confideratiod of 
the Board of Agriculture, and we entertain the fanguine 
hopes, if the improvements we have fuggefted are fanc- 
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tioned by their approbation, that this fanQion will have 
great influence in corredling the abufes w« have deferib- 
ed, and contribute to improve the hulbandry of the Weft 
Riding of Yorkfliire: by which means the intereft of 
the landed proprietor will be augmented, the peace and 
happinefs of the farmer increafed, and confequently the 
public good materially promoted. 
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NOTES tn Chap. t 3 . 


(a) I approve of thefe fuggeftions. S. Birks, E/q. 

U>) Tiie intereft of the landlord feems to require him to grant 
leafes of a moderate length, to tenants of arable farms, in order 
to encourage them to lay down land and work fallows in the molt 
perfect manner ; and often' to purchafe manures at a greater ex- 
pence than they can expert to be reimburfcdby theenfuing crop. 
Graziers fometimes expend confiderable fums in the purchafe of 
lime, which they lay upon their grafs land. The lengths of the- 
ftveial leafes Ihould bear a proportion to the refpedtively propof- 1 
ed expence, and each ought to be fettled by the mutual agree- 
ment of the parties, adapted to the particular cafe, and not by 
any general rule. The length of leafes here propofed, feem to be 
greater than are neceflary, in ordinary cafes, to enable the leffecs 
to reimburfe to themfelves fuch expences as they are likely, or in- 
dted reafonably wilhed, toincur. Such ^leafes, efpecially with- 
out reftridlions, eftrange landlords from their eflates, who would 
confider themfelves as annuitants, and would fet little value upon 
reverfions, which it would be very uncertain whether they Ihould 
live to enjoy. They would become utterly difinclined to under- 
take the great works of building, inclofing, and draining, which 
are much more elfedlually performed by landlords than tenants ; 
however, where landlords live at great dillances from their eftates, 
or are difinclined to undertake thefe works themfelves, it is fome- 
times advifeable that they Ihould let leafes of confiderable length 
to fubftantial people, upon conditions, and with very Uriel cove- 
nants, that they will execute fuch works ; otherwife thefe great 
works would not be performed by either party. 

T. York, E/q. 

* i • 

An/iuer. — It is unncccfiary here to enter upon a refutation of 
what is contained in the above note, as we have already dated our 
fentiments fully upen the fubjedt, pages 46, 47, 48, and 49. We 
only add, that the length of the leafe we have recommended, is 
moderate in the extreme ; for, upon an arable farm, it juft admit s 
the rotation to go thrice round : We are at a lofs to conceive 
N n z 
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what pleafure any landlord can receive from an interference with 
his tenants bufincfs, or’in what manner he thould be ettranged 
from his eftate, bccai)fe thofe below him arc placed in a comfort- 
able fituation. Such insinuations are libels upon the landed in- 
terelt of. England, who, it is hoped, will never generally counte- 
nance a fyftcm fo injurious to the improvement of the' country, 
and fo detrimental to their own intereft. R. B. 

(,-) It appears right in the nature of things, that every firm 
ihoulcl be let at lead three years before the expiration of the leafe 
of 21 years. In that cafe, the farmer goes on with his fyflem 
without interruption ; but if otherwife, he has it in his power 
to injure the farm in a degree, efpecially if he has any fufpicion 
of being removed. Mr Culity. 

(d) In many places jlrarjj is one of the moll valuable commo- 
dities the farmer has to difpofe of ; to debar him therefore, from 
felling it, would be the greateft abfurdity. The form of a leafe 
here given, is liable to numerous objections. Ar.Qnjir.tms. 

jtnfixvr. — Over the greatell part of the ifland, the farmer has 
no materials for dung, but the flraw of his crop. To fuffer him 
to fell it, would be abfurdity in the extreme, as the ground in a 
few years would be utterly impoverilhed. It would have been 
obliging if tlie remarker had Rated his objeflions to the form of a 
leafe we recommended, in more particular terms, R. B. 

U) The interelt of the landlord requires, that he fhould fup- 
port the buildings, otherwife he would probably find them much 
out of repair at the expiration of a lcal'e, notwithstanding cove- 
nants. T. York, Efy. 

Anjkucr. — If the tenant is bound by his leafe to fupport the 
lioufes during its continuance, and to leave them at the conclud- 
es in a habitable condition, cr in ether words, as good as he got 
them, it dots net appear they will fall into the landlord’s hands 
in fuch a ruinous Rate as Mr York dreads. But if they are out 
cf repair, the oid tenant ought either to put them in proper con- 
dition, or make payment of afum of money to the landlord or his 
fuccefibr, equal to the amount of the repairs whiqh are neccf- 
lary. Jt. B. 
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(/) This definition of a leafe feems to be very erroneous. It 
rather feems to be a conveyance, &c. with fuch refervations, limi- 
tations, and conditions, as are mutually agreed .upon by the par- 
lies ; however, they mult be poffiblc, and not repugnant to the 
rules of law. T. Tori, Efq. 

Anfwer. — Call it a conveyance ; call it what you pleafe ; fo 
long as the tenant implements the articles of the bargain, the 
landlord can in equity have no right to interfere. R. B. 

( ?) Thcfe are very proper conditions for a leafe ; as, while the 
landlord’s property is protected, full liberty is allowed to the 
farmer to exercife his abilities and indullry. A Farmer. 

{b) It is fully admitted, that very old pafture would be confi- 
dcrably improved, by being broke up and brought into a regular 
courfe of tillage; that the profit arifing from it would enable the 
occupiers to lay down their old arable lands in a molt hulband- 
like manner ; and that fuch alternate management in future, 
would be very beneficial to landlords and tenants ; however, it 
feems fcarce ncceffary to add, that this ought to be regulated by 
very particular covenants, adapted to each cafe. If an uncon- 
trolled power were refigned to tenants, mifehief vaflly exceeding 
the propofed benefits, would be the necefiary confequence. Au 
apprehenfion of thefe, frequently renders abfentees, and fome refi- 
dent land-owners, who have not turned their thoughts particularly 
to the ftudy of agriculture, exceedingly averfe to propofals for 
breaking up frelh land. Prejudices, and it is admitted that fome 
take place, fliouid be removed by conviction ; it is proper that 
the queftion mould be thoroughly agitated and difeufied, by 
which it will be more generally underfiood, and then each indivi- 
dual proprietor, by promoting his own intereft, will promote 
that of the public ; which is, that the lands of England fliouid 
conftantly be in a progreflive Hate of improvement. The ten- 
ant hath no permanent interest in the land ; he, of courfe, endea- 
vours to get as much as he can during the term ; he often thinks 
bis interelt oppofite to that of his landlord, and exercifes his .'kill 
to bring down the valui: of the land, towards the latter cud of 
the term, with a view of rc-taking upou eafy terms. 

r. Tori, Efq. 

A”kvcr . — If Icafes were granted for twenty-one years as recom- 
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mended, it would be found, that the intereft of the landlord an<J 
the tenant is the fame, for at leaft fixteen years of the term ; and 
faeds warrant us in affirming, that a few fcourging crops at the 
conclufion, does not lefien the real value of the property ; at 
the fame time, we mult remark, that protecting claufes were re- 
commended for thefe years. R. B- 

(/) This is a great error in the management of this country, a* 
the old farmers and the fmall farmers generally travel in this 
John-Trot road. The old ones will not be convinced, and the 
imMl ones cannot praClife a proper change for want of room. 

A Fanner , 

(i) New lands are faid by many to infure the rott. 

'* Mejjrs S. P. and M. 

Anfwer - — So will old grafs if the bottom is wet. R. B- 

(/) We have a great proportion of this fort of land, and ex- 
perience proves, that turnips upon it are extremely hurtful to the 
fucceeding crops. T. H. 

(m) Would it not be better to lay no dung upon the fallow, 
but referve it for the bean crop l Me Culley. 

Anfwer . — The uncertainty of getting the dung laid on to the 
beans, is not to be rifqued. C. R. 

(r) It is believed, that land would foon be exhauded, unlefs it 
wire exceeding rich, or very highly manured, by this courfe. 
The land would be favoured by leaving out the barley, introduc- 
ing hoifc-hocd beans, and pallure alternately the third year. 

T. York, Efq. 

Anfwer . — The mod part of Erglifh landlords labour under a 
k'nd of nervous affeClion, in cafe their land ffiould be deteriorat- 
ed. The above courfc of cropping, is one of the rood approved, 
for foils of the quality alluded to. How Mr York is to mend the 
matter by leaving out the barley crop, I cannot conceive. 

R. B. 

(o') The greater part of clay lands in this country, is too poor 
to bear this rotation of crops. The barley would be worth 
polking, ur.lc-fs freili manured, nor would the feeds come to any- 
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pcrfedtion. I would rather prefer fowing the feeds with thd 
wheat, then pafture one or two years, and afterwards fow wheat 
and oats, or oats and wheat- 7. H. 

(j>) Repeated experiments on my farm, have proved the reverfe 
of what is here dated. IF. D. 

(q) I have pra&ifed what we call feurbaking fcveral years, and 

find it to anfwer very well. The ridges are made up at about the 
fame dillance as for planting potatoes, and the feed fown broad- 
cad. I then horfe hoe and hand-hoe, and have had by far better 
crops in the open fields, than any of my neighbours, by broad- 
cad without ridges, and my land much cleaner, and fitter for fuc- 
ceeding crops. However, I approve of the dillance here recom- 
mended, of twenty-four or twenty-feven inches, and of plowing 
betwixt with the fmall plough ; but I think it may be done in this 
way, fown by the hand ip broad cad, after the ridges are formed, 
as well as by a drill. A Yorkjlnre Farmer. 

Anfwer. — By no means fo regular as the drill. C. R. 

• \ 

(r) However unpleafant many of the obfervations in this re- 

port may be, to thofe concerned in the abufes which are pointed 
out, I beg leave to recommend the work to the attentive perufal 
of the Members of the Board of Agriculture. W. D'. 

A gentleman who figns himfelf “ A Yorkfiiire Farmer,” and 
to whom we have been under great obligations, introduced his 
remarks in the following words : • 

The annexed marginal remarks, are humbly fubmitted to the 
confideration of the Board of Agriculture, and, lliould they prove 
in the lead beneficial to the general caufe, the writer will'ferl high- 
ly fatisfied- He only laments, that his obfeurityand feeble abili- 
ties difqualify him from taking fo adlive a part as he could wilh 
in fo noble and ufeful an undertaking. 

He fiatters himfelf, however, that his errors will be candidly , 
palfid over, when he declares, he had little leifure time to fpend 
in this pleafant employent, except in the gvenings, amidd a 
noify grottpe of young children, in which fiiuation comdtnefs 
' was impofiible. 11c has not vanity enough to fuppofe his name 
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can be of the fmalleft confcquence, therefore begs leave to fut> 
fcribe himfclf, with the utmoft deference and refpedt, to the pa- 
triotic Prdidcnt of the Board, A Torkjhire Farmer. , 
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ADDENDA to Chap. IV. 


The author of the “ The Prefent State of Hufbandry of 
Great Britain” (Mr Donaldfon of Dundee) has in p. 240, 
vol. 4. of that work, rather Hepped out of his road, to 
make a thruft at us, for what we have faid on the impor- 
tant article of reltri&ive covenants. According to him, 
** we have, by our attempt to get our brethren in the Welt 
Riding relieved from the improper covenants frequently 
engrofltd in their leafes, not only materially injured the 
caufe we meant to ferve, but alfo the caufe of agricul- 
ture in general.” This is certainly a weighty charge, 
and of fuch a nature as can only be juitified by proofs of 
the ftrongelt kind. 

But what faCts does Mr Donaldfon bring forward in 
fupport of his charge ? What inftances does he give of 
the injuries done by us to our brethren, or to the gene- 
ral caufe of agriculture ? Has the landed intereft of 
Yorklliire relaxed the cuftomary covenants, or are the 
farmers of that diltriCt allowed diferetionary powers in 
' the management of their farms ? As Mr Donaldfon re- 
frains from Bating a fingle faAt to fubftantiate his accu- 
fation ; as he does not condefcend upon a fingle injurious 
confequence, either to individuals or to the public, from 
our Report ; as the nature of the connection betwixt land- 
lord and tenant, continues upon its former footing, we 
may, without prefumption, confider the attack he makes 
upon us, as wanton and unfounded. 

Oo 
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If we had wifhed to anfwer this unprovoked attack, in 
the manner it deferred, we could eafily have refuted Mr 
Donaldfon with words, extracted from his own book. As 
for inftance, he fays, p. 232, fame volume, “ That the 
Legiflature, the Board of Agriculture, and the proprietors 
of the country, may adopt what meafuresin their wifdom 
may appear proper to improve the national territory ; 
but unlefs they go to the root of the evil ; unlefs they 
adopt fuch meafures, as will tend to place the Britifh 
farmer in a more comfortable fituatlon, and more on a 
footing with merchants and manufacturers, the objeCt 
will not be attained.” Now what do we fay more ? Is 
not the whole fcope and intention of our Report to place 
the farmer in the comfortable and independent Hate re- 
commended by Mr Donaldfon ? The merchant and man- 
ufacturer certainly lies under no redaction in the man- 
agement of their affairs. They may carry on trade in the 
manner which will return them the greateft profit, or 
manufacture fuch commodities as the market requires. 
We contended for fimilar liberty being given to the 
farmer, and decidedly join Mr Donaldfon in think- 
ing that unlefs it is granted, the national territory will 
not be improved to its greateft height. . n- : 

As Mr Donaldfon’s book contains a great deal of 
found practical information, we cannot but lament that 
he fhould countenance a fvftcm which in a great mea- 
fure reftrains the farmer from putting it into prqc- 
tife. It is.almoft as abfurd to expeCt improvements from 
a perfon whofe powers are limited by reftriCtive coven- 
ants, as to believe, that a hprfe could gallop whofe legs 
are tyed together. Perhaps the line' of bufinefs hitherto 
followed by Mr Donaldfon, may have biafled his mind 
upon this occafion, and influenced him to enter the lifts 
jn defence of arbitary or reftriCtive covenants. We are , 
firmly convinced, that thefe reftriCtions have hitherto 
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been of the greateft prejudice to the extenfion of im- 
provements, and that while they are continued, they will 
operate in the fame injurious way. 

We perfedtly agree with Mr Donaldfon, refpedfing 
the propriety of. cropping in a judicious manner, but dif- 
fer widely whether the landlord or tenant is belt qualified 
to judge upon the rotations to be pra£tifed. In every o- 
ther line of bufinefs, a queltion of this kind would be 
decided at once in favour of the operative perfon, and 
we have good reafon to believe, that the majority of 
pra&ical agricultures will give a fimilar verdift upon 
this occafion. , 

Mr Holt, the Lancalhire furveyor, in the reprinted 
Report of that county, alfo attempted to make a ftroke 
at our Survey on account of what we faid in favour 
of leafes. It was indeed but a feeble one, and might 
have been parried with words borrowed from his own 
work. In the ad paragraph of page ay, the fentiments 
Rated by him, upon leafes and covenants, are precifely of 
the fame nature as thofe we fubmitted to .the Board’s 
confideration, and y«t he pretends to tax us withabfurdi- 
ty, becaufe we recommended free and open leafes. We 
decline noticing the matter further ; for an author who 
is not cohliftent with bimfelf does not deferve tQ ba 
noticed. 
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ADDENDA to Chap. V. 


Owing to Mr Meikle’s advanced date of life, and other 
caufes, his friends lately judged it expedient that a li- 
mited aflignation of his patent, for the conftru£tion and 
eredlion of threlhing machines fhould be granted in fav- 
ours of a deferving and ingenious young man, Mr Tho- 
mas Wigfull at Aldwark near Rotherham, in the Weft 
Riding. We underhand, fince that tranfa&ion took place, 
a great number of machines have been ereffed by him 
for the gentlemen and farmers in the Weft Riding. 
From an intimate knowledge of his abilities we venture 
to recommend Mr Wigfull, as highly meriting every 
mark of public favour ; and, from the afliftance which 
this gentleman has received, and will continue to re- 
ceive front Mr Meikle, we prefume the machines erect- 
ed by him, will £>e found capable of executing work in 
the completed manner. 

Mr Wigfull’s aflignation being limited to ao counties, 
viz. Durham, York, Chefter, Lancaftcr, Stafford, Derby, 
Nottingham, Lincoln, Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk, Ef- 
fex, Middlesex, Hertford, Bedford, Northampton, Rut- 
land, Leicefter, Warwick, ana Huntingdon ; Mr Mei- 
kle is ready to treat with perfons properly qualified in 
the remaining counties of -England and Wales, for a fur- 
ther aflignation of his patent right.. We underftand that 
he will aflign for one or more counties, or the whole of 
them, as is mod agreeable to the public i and it give* us 
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pleafure to learn, that he has recently entered into a 
compromife with Tome perfons who had, from ignorance, 
or other caufes, incroached upon his patent right. From 
an intimate knowledge of Mr Meikle’s difpofition, we are 
certain that fuch compromifes will be made by him, upon 
the mod liberal terms, and we hope that an ingenious 
mechanic, who has benefited the intereft of agriculture fo 
much, by inventing the threlhing machine, will not in fu- 
ture be deprived of his reward. 
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No I. 


EXTRACTS from the JOURNAL kept during 
the SURVEY. 


W HILE employed in furveying the husbandry of 
the Weft Riding, a Journal was regularly kept of the 
information received at the different places we vifited 
an abridgement of which was given in the firft edition 
of the Survey. When tlie extent of the Weft Riding, 
the varieties of foil, and the different modes of cultiva- 
tion, are tonfidered, it is hoped that a feleflion of the 
principal articles contained in the Journal will be ufeful 
and entertaining. 

We commenced our furvey at Boroughbridge, on the 
24th October 17 93, which place is a market town, fi- 
tuated upon the river Eure, on the great north road from 
Edinburgh to London, and diftant about twenty miles 
from York. The ground in its vicinity is of a good 
quality, being moftly a deep loam, and a confiderable 
part of it kept in grafs. Where tillage is pra&ifed, the 
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ufual courfe upon light foil?, is turnips, barley, clover, 
and wheat; and, upcn heavy foils, wheat and bean?, or 
wheat and oats : it being the cuftom of the country on- 
ly to take two crops for one fallow, which is undoubt- 
edly a great lofs both to proprietors and tenants. If 
land is fuflicientiy cleaned when under the operation of 
fallowing, and properly cropped afterwards, it can by 
no means be in fuch a fituation as to require that the 
produce of one year fhould be facrificed to afford the 
means of a third crop. 

Ccptgrove is the feat of Henry Duncombe, Efq; who 
keeps a confiderable quantity of his eftate under his own 
management. The foil is light, and excellently fitted 
for railing carrots, turnips, and other drilled crops. 
The inclofures arc well laid out, the fences kept in good 
order, and the p.ifture grafs particularly fine. 

Tpie ground about Knarefborcugh is moftly kept in 
grafs, and employed in feeding milch cows. Thefe are 
generally of the Holdernefs breed, and are excellent 
milkers ; but a little farther we ft ward, the Craven, or 
long-horned breed prevails. It gave us furprize to learn, 
that lime is applied in this neighbourhood in fuch fmall 
quantities, no more than 64 bulhels being ufed for a 
ftatute acre, and often only half that quantity. „ 

The foil and climate vary according to fituation, ex- 
pofure, vicinity to rivers and towns ; as alfo to the 
quantity of lime, compofts, and other manures that are 
ufed. Farms are in general fmall, and divided nearly 
into equal portions of arable and grafs ; all kinds of clo- 
ver and grafs feed? are fown. A mixed ftock of horfes, 
cattle, and (keep, are kept upon the paftures, but the 
breeds are by no means properly attended to, except by 
feme particular perfons. Very little land is watered, 
tho’ many fituations would admit of it. Fallowing prac- 
pfed invariably upon ftrong foils, and even upon ail 
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fuch as are not friendly to the turnip hulbandry. Tur- 
hips, when eat by flieep, feldom fail to improve the 
ground, and fecure a fucceffion of good crops ; but red- 
tlover, when too often fown, is found not fo good a 
fucccfiion as trefoil and white-clever, or even beans, 
occafionally introduced in its (lead. Lime is principally 
ufed as a manure, when liable dung cannot be obtained. 
Ccmpoft dunghills are now more attended to than for- 
merly, but nor fo much as they ought to be. Many of the 
Common fields are inclofed annually, under particular adds 
of parliament, and by them population has been greatly 
increafed. The extent of walte land is very great in 
this Wapentake, and principally depallured by half ftarv- 
ed (been, horfes, and young cattle ; it may be improved 
in various wavs, as the commons in this dillridl difief 
much in foil, expofure, and other circumltances. The 
land is not fo much drained as it ought to be, the drains 
arc mollly filled with Hones, and covered ; very few fil- 
led with wood or Jlraiu. If the foil be found and ftrong, 
it is common to turn the firlt fod, with the grafs fide 
downwards, letting it reft for fupport cn a piece of the 
bottom of the drain on each fide not thrown out ; this 
is called a ftioulder drain, and in ftrong land anfwers 
well, and is done cheap. Paring and burning is*prac- 
tifed, and found to anfwer well in all four rufhy land, 
and is done by men, with a pulh or breaft fpade. In 
fome parts of the country wood abounds, and where it 
is attended to, thrives well. The roads are in general 
good ; thofe are bell which are made wide, not too much 
taifed in the middle, and the flones broke fmall, by 1 
which means they unite and bed firmer. The farm- 
houfes ar.d cilices, when made in confequence of new 
inclcfures, are ufually placed near the centre of the 
farm, and are well conftrufled. Few leafes are granted, 
trhich is to be lamented, as it can never be cxnc£le4 
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that improvements will be made, where the tenant has 
no certainty of reaping the benefit of them. The peo- 
ple certainly have a great turn to improvements, and 
were reafonable leafes given, would make a rapid pro- 
grefs therein. The intermixture of property is con- 
fidered as a great obftacle to improvement ; and we 
were informed, that if a general inclofure bill could be 
obtained, and tithes commuted, it would obviate a great 
many of the prefent impediments, and contribute more 
to extenfive and general improvement than any other 
mcafure. 

The foreft of Knarelborough, adjoining to this place,- 
and confifting of 33,000 acres, was divided in the year 
1770; and an account of the difficulties which occur- 
red in accomplifhing a divifion, will be found in the 
preceding part of this work. For this, as well as va- 
rious other important informations, we were under great 
obligations to a gentleman of this place. 

Vifited Harrowgate ; country about that place wild 
and uncultivated ; in the divifion of Knarefborough fo- 
reft, a trad of laird, about 200 acres, was fet apart for 
the ufe of the company who refort there. 

At Ripley, we learned that the greateft obftacle to 
improvements was obliging tenants to keep their land 
conftantly in a ftate of pafturage. From hence to Paitley 
Bridge, the face of the country alters exceedingly — a 
great deal of wafte land, the road unequal, and fhaded 
with trees. There is a fine valley of land called Nidder- 
dale, in which the river Nid flows ; but the higher 
ground appeared moftly to be in a ftate of wafte. The 
Dale is very populous, and the inhabitants are much en- 
gaged in the linen manufacture. They generally bleach 
the yarn before it is wove, which we were told con- 
tributed to ftrengthin the cloth. A good deal of butter is 
like wife falted here for the London market, and a cow 
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paftured upon the low grounds* is computed to yield 3 
firkins of 5hlb. each, during the feafon. A number c£ 
hogs are alfo fed upon oat meal, and fold to manufac- 
turers in Lancafhire. 

In the neighbourhood of Paitley Bridge, there are a 
conliderable number of lead mines. The land, as we 
proceeded to Graflington, was of inferior quality ; a great 
part of it common or wade, and paftured with fheep of 
a bad fort, and in as bad condition. About Graffigton 
the foil turns better, and the low grounds are all inclof- 
ed. Oats are the chief grain fown here ; but almoft the 
whole of this neighbourhood is kept in grafs, and em- 
ployed in feeding cattle and fheep for the Skipton mar- 
ket. 

Leaving Gradington we puffed through a wide range 
of uncultivated moors, and arrived at Settle. At this place 
we faw the fined grafs we ever viewed. Indeed the 
richnefs of the foil is hardly credible to thofe who have 
not feen it, and the poffeffors were unanimoudy of opi- 
nion, that it is of greater value to them when kept in 
grafs, than when cultivated by the plough. 

The nature of the foil in the neighbourhood of Settle, 
is what is called a hazle mould, incumbent upon a dry 
bottom. The farms are generally fmall, and the occu- 
piers feldom have leafes. Great part of the higher 
grounds are dill common, and confequently unimproved : 
They are paftured with fheep and Scots cattle, which 
are afterwards fed off upon the lower grounds. The 
fheep bred here are called the Malham breed, and we 
received favourable accounts of them. Confidering the 
great quantity of wade ground, it is furprifing the pro- 
prietors have not turned their attention more to plant- 
ing, as we received great complaints of the fcarcity of 
wood. Coals are likewife fcarce, which it was thought 
might be remedied, if proprietors were difpofed to hold 
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out rewards or favourable leaks to thefe who difeoverei 
them. 

At Settle we had an opportunity of feeing a great (how 
of fat cattle of the country breed. They were all long 
horned, and feemed in (hape, (kin, and other circum- 
Itances, to be nearly the fame as the Irifh breed. We 
learned, that of late there had not been the fame atten- 
tion paid as formerly to keep the breed pure, by fele&ing 
proper bulls. Be this as it may, the long horned breed of 
cattle, which prevails over the weftern part of the ifland, 
from the thicknefs of their (kin, and the hardnefs cf 
their ccnftituticns, are much better calculated to undergo 
the viciilitudes of this climate, than the (hort horned 
breed of the ealtern coails. 

Left Settle and proceeded to Ingleton. The land all 
inclofcd, and almolt wholly in grafs of the richeft quaa 
lity. No turnips to be feen fince vre left Lately Bridge, 
and hardly a (tack of corn. In fliort, from the plenty 
of grafs, and fcarcity of corn fields, we were ready to 
conjecture that the inhabitants of this part of Yorkfliirc 
lived upon butcher meat altogether. 

Leaving Ingleton, we proceeded for Dent Dale, the 
moft weltern extremity of the county. 

Upon the road we called upon Bryan Waller, Efq; 
at Maifongill, frem whom we had the following ac- • 
counts of the hufbandry in his neighbourhood : 

Soil a flrong loam, and from the wetnefs of the cli- 
mate, unfit for ploughing — generally poflefled by fmall 
proprietors, and partly fet upon leafes of 3, 7, and ij 
years. Land fet here by the cullomarv acre, 3 acres of 
this meafure being equal to 5 ftatute acres. Small tithes 
paid in kind, and a modus taken in lieu of hay. The 
farmer allowed to plow but a fmall part of the land, of- 
ten but eight acres where he pofiefics a hundred. Plough- 
ng more pradifed formerly, but breeding and feeding 
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cattle is r.3w thought more profitable. No turnips* 
Cattle fed in the houfe during the winter months upon 
hay, which renders beef very high in the fpring. A 
number of Scotch cattle wintered upon the paflures, 
which are difpofed of by Midfummer ; the commons arc 
flocked with Scotch fheep, the large breed being thought 
above the padure. Cattle that are bred here are all of 
the long horned kind. No land watered — thinks it 
would be hurtful in this cold country. Very little fal- 
low, and no attention paid to the plough. Lime ap- 
plied to the pafture grafs, and mixed with earth and 
cow dung — the remainder of the dung laid upon the 
fields that have been cut for hay. Plough wrought with 
threq horfes, often four, and all yoked in a line. Land 
all inclofed, except the commons, partly with hedges, 
and partly with done walls. Inclofing has increafed 
rents greatly. A great deal of wafte land in the moors ; 
which he cannot fay is improvable, as planting is not 

• found to anfwer. Wages high Labourers is. 8d. per 

day anu victuals, during hay time and harveft. Some 
of the lands are drained — fhoulder drains have been found 
to anfwer upon mofl'y foil, where it is improper to put 
flones ; but in general all drains are built with walls, 
and covered with flags. Thinks paring and burning not 
good farming. Wood very fcarce ip this part of the 
country. Farm houfes rather (land too much in the vil- 
lages, and therefore inconvenient. Some cotton mills 
which employ a good number of hands — no other ma- 
nufa£lures. Does not think the people trouble thei; 
heads much about improvements, and thinks the pre- 
fers (lock of flieep well adapted to the foil and climate. 

Continued our journey to Dent — A great ueal of good 
land, but the general quality of the foil thin, and a moift 
bottom. Learned that there was a confiderable quantity 
of butter failed in this tra£l, and difpofed of at Skiptop. 
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Arrived at Dent after a tedious and difagreeable journey, 
having, in the courfe of it, palled through a fmall part 
of Lancafhire, and travelled about eight miles in the 
county of Weftmoreland. 

We entered Dent Dale from the well, and pro- 
ceeded down the Dale to the town of Dent, which is 
nearly in the centre. This Dale is entirely furrounded 
with high mountains, and has only one opening from 
the weft, where a carriage can enter with fafety. It is 
about 12 miles in length, and from one and a half to 
two miles in breadth. The whole Dale is enclofed ; and, 
viewed from the higher grounds, prefents the pi£lure of 
a terreftrial parndife. 

At Dent we received the following information rela- 
tive to the (late of the Dale — 

Eftates are fmall, and chiefly in the natural pofleflion 
of the proprietors. Inclofures fmall, and moftly grafs. 
No farms above L. 50 a- year, and none but yearly leafes 
granted. Sheep moftly from Scotland. Few cattle are 
* fed for the butcher, but a great number of milch cows 
are kept, and large quantities of butter and cheefe pro- 
duced. The hills in the neighbourhood of the Dale, are 
all common, and dividing them among the different pro- 
prietors, it is fuppofed, would be attended with beneficial 
confequences. A confiderable quantity of (lockings 
wrought by women upon wires, which are difpofed of 
at Kendal. Very few turnips cultivated, hay being the 
chief dependence in winter. Small tithes only drawn 
in kind, and a modus taken in lieu of the great ones. 

Returned from Dent to Ingleton, where we met, 3- 
greeable to appointment, with Mr Ellerlhaw, of Chappel 
le Dale, about four miles from this place. Mr Eller- 
fhaw gave us the firft account of watering land, which 
is done by him, and feveral of his neighbours, to great 
advantage : he floats it early in the fpring, which not on- 
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ly rots the mofs, but enriches the land confiderabiy. 
The commons here are all hinted, every man who enjoys a 
privilege being reltricted to the quantity of (lock he is to 
put on theft). There is not much land limed in the 
neighbourhood, and what is done, is applied very 
fparingly. Few or no leafes granted ; and thofe are, 
of (hort duration. Tithes drawn in kind : but Mr El- 

H V 

lerlhaw thinks it w r ou!d be for the peace and interefl 
of the community to have them vajued. No turnips 
faiTed. Sheep generally of the Scotch kind. Wool fold 
at 6s. 3d. per {lone this fealon. Some {lockings knit 
for the Kendal market. 

At Gargrave, half way between Settle and Skipton, 
yve faw moll excellent fields of grafs. It is impofhble to 
fay what forts of feeds had been fown, or whether any 
had been fown at all ; they feemed a mixture of all forts 
of hay feeds, but richer grafs cannot grow. 

Arrived at Skipton. This place which {lands in the 
middle of the diltricl of Craven, is for diftimflion ufually 
called Skipton in Crayen. 

At Skipton there is a large houfe employed in forting 
and combing wool. About 3000 packs are bought each 
feafon from Lincoln, Nottingham, Leicefter, and Rut- 
land (hires. After it is forted and combed, it is fpun at 
the companies mills, at l.intQn and Addingham in the 
neighbourhood, and made into (luffs, viz. (balloons, 
callimancoes, and all forts of double goods. The noyles 
from the combing are ufed for the Dewfbury and Roch- 
dale trade. 

The proprietors in the vale are, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, Lord Thanet, and a number of fmall freeholders. 
Farms of different fizes ; but the majority rather fmall. 
Soil deep and rich. The whole vale almoft in grafs, 
heing from the wetnefs of the climate accounted unfit 
for corn. Whjt land is ploughed, is upon the higher 
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ground, and oats the principal crop. Few or no turnips 
cultivated. All the vale is inclofed. Ir.clcfures fmall. 
Very little wood hut a great part of the moors might be 
planted to advantage*. Provifions high, beef being at 
this time ^d. and often 5d. and j-Jd. Corn brought here 
from Richmond in the North Riding Roads good. 
Farm houfes in general well fituated. Lord Thanet’s 
eftate upon leafe of 14 years. Duke of Devonfhire 
grants none. Lord Thar.et formerly granted leafes for 
31 years, and the ellate was much improved. Other 
cflates where leafes have not been granted are not 
half fo much improved. The covenants laid down by 
Lord Thanet are only to fallow, lime, and manage in a 
hufbandlike manner. No manufactures except fome 
cotton mills which have done no harm to the agriculture 
of the country. Grafs lands in the vale fet from 40s. to 
50s. per acre, and fome at L. 3. Plough yoked with 
three horfes, no oxen ufed. 

The management from 1 aitley- bridge to the weftern 
extremity of the county, is almolt uniformly the fame, 
and grafs the foie objcCl. The people unanimeufly think 
that corn will not pay fo much rent as grafs, therefore 
raife very little, except upon the higher grounds ; and at 
the fame time lay all their manure upon the rich, fertile 
grafs fields in the vale. By this means they are reduced 
to the abfolute neceifity of purchafing corn, at an ad- 
vanced price, from other places, where more attention 
is paid to the cultivating it. From what we could learn, 
a great deal more corn was formerly raifed than now ; 

* Not a doubt of it. Scarcely a bleak bill in the iflar.d where 
wood of the proper fort will not thiive. Many a fpot is con- 
demned by planters for want of afeertaining in a fmall nurfery 
on the place, what kind of trees will fuit the foil and climate, 
previoufly to the formation of any plantation. * 

I*lr Faym , Frietlej^ 
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which is evident from tithes having decreafed four-fiftha 
ju value within thefe thirty or forty years. 

We learned from the Rev Mr Werhnell, that the 
hufbandry of Keightl^.is much in the fame ftyleashere, 
only rather more corn railed, and that the moors and 
high grounds are ufed for breeding cattle. 

From Skipton proceeded down Wharfd.de to Otley, 
For the firft four miles the foil is barren moor, and per- 
fectly unimproveable, unlefs planting will arifwer, which, 
from the highnefs of the fnuation, is very doubtful. At 
Addingham, the foil turns good, and the whole way to 
Otley remarkably rich. At Sir James Ibbetfon’-, at Den- 
ton, there are fine haughs of grafs, and the inclofures 
larger than we have feen in Yorklhire. Saw l'ome corn 
fields upon the road, but not in good order ; and a few 
fields of fallow, not half wrought. Obferved fome turnip?, 
the firft we have met with for a long time. Examined 
a plough j the firft we have fecn thefe Four days, and it 
appeared to be of the Dutch or Rotherham kind, but of 
wretched conftruClion. The field it was lying in was 
full of quickens, provincially which ns . The land al- 
moft wholly inclofed. 

At Otley the foil is good and the climate dry. Some 
large proprietors, but a greater number of fmall ones. 
Farms chiefly fmall, few above L. 50 rent. Land moftly 
employed in pafture, and fown with white clover and 
hay feeds. Little land watered ; but un.levftood fome 
people have done it to good eiFccf. "When land is broke 
up from grafs, three crops are taken, and then a fallow'. 
Few turnips are cultivated. Some lime ufed. Har- 
velt early. Laud all inclofed, and thought much more 
valuable than when open field. Wood fcarcer thail 
formerly, but a great deal of the wafte land might 
be planted to advantage. Tithes compounded at 53. and 
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<?s. per acre. Rent of land here 40s. per acre, bcfidcs* 
public burthens. Want of leafes greatly complained 
of. Some cotton mills, which have done good, by em- 
ploying young people. A common lately divided in the 
neighbourhood, which has turned odt welt. 

Arrived at Leeds. Leeds is ffruated on the river Aire. 
It is a very ancient, and populous town, and was of con- 
fiderable repute during the Saxon government. The? 
woollen manufactory has flourilhed here for feveral ages,’ 
which has both enriched the inhabitants, and increafed 
the value of ail the land in the neighbourhood. 

The following is the molt accurate accounts we could' 
procure of the Hate of hufbandry near Leeds : 

The foil variable — a great part of it good, generally 
foam upon a clay bottom. Climate dry. Land pofief- 
led by final! proprietors, and moltly occupied by manu- 
facturers : a few of what are here called large farmers,' 
having from 100 to 15 0 acres of land. Land employ- 
ed partly in palture, partly in meadow, and a propor- 
tion in tillage, but ought to be all in grafs upon ac- 
count cf the great demand from Leeds for milk. Some' 
clover and rye-grafs fown. The ltock kept Upon the 
pafturcs are cows and horfes belonging- to the manufac- 
turers. Part of the land watered and turns out well. 
Grains cultivated ate wheat, barley, oafs, and beans > 
aifo fome rape, and turnips, which are generally fown 
broadcall. A few beans are drilled. Fallowing much 
praclifed. Large quantities of potatoes raifed, and a 
great demand for them. Much lime is ufed, and both 
grafs, and fallow dunged. An excellent manure is got 
from the fizing boilers’ wade, which is the bones and 
remains of fheep feet, cows feet, and {loughs' of horns. 
Korfes only ufed — Seed time, and harvoft early. Land 
nioftly inclofed, and rents greatly raifed thereby. In- 
clofures from 5 to S acres, and the fmal'dt ones modi 
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valuable, being poflefled by clothiers, who have no iife 
for large ones. Inclofing in a manufacturing county 
muft increafe population. Very little wafte land but 
what might be improved by dividing arid inclofing.' 
Wages: Maforis 15s. to t8si per week: Carpenters 

the fame. Mill-wrights, x8s. to 21s. and day-labourer^ 
$s. to 1 as. Journeymen clothiers from 5s. to 15s: 
per week.* Ploughmen L'. 12 per annum, with vic- 
tuals and beer. Very little paring arid burning, utilefs 
Where Commons are newly divided — the expence fronf 
19s. to 27s. per acre. Not mrich wood, as land can be 
tifed to far greater advantage otherwife. Provifioris hrgli 
—Beef zppd* and 3d. and much higher in fpring. Road:? 
in general but tolerable, owing to their being let to un- 
dertakers, who negiedt them. Houfes for manufacture! 
Well conltrudted $ and a grerft many rriore wanted. FeW 
leafes— when granted, their duration from 3 to years; 
The nature of the covenants in them is, that the tenant 
pays all taxes, keeps all in repair; is bound ririt to break 
up ariy grafs land; under penalties, that run frorii L.J td 
L. 20 per acre, and to have at leafl two thirds of thd 
farm in grafs ; upon the tillage part he muft not takd 
above 3 crops Without fallowing; and all the fallow! 
fnuft be limed. 

Broad cloth and othef kinds of woollen goods are mat- 
nufadlured here, which has greatly iticreafed rents. There? 
are no agricultural focieties, but the people have a greaf 
turn for improvements— the expence is not regarded; 

* Ye* two years finefe the cry was, among foihe of the riel:,’ 
“there wants a war to reduce vvsg.-s,” horrid expedient; horrid 
motive ! Who is fo ue/l entithd to a comfortable maintenance as 
the labouring clothier, fictn the fruits of Whafe tods the mer- 
chants, &c. ainafs their imrntnfe fortunes? But it is phiri, there 
are foir.t caUoiu fouls who arc I'.tvtr happy but when the poor 
are mdcrablc- I had no idea at the time that 15s. per week was 
She maximum of wages fo grudgingly paid. IV. Pnjnc, Efq. 
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Several inclofure bills palled for moors in the neighbour- 
hood, which have produced the moll beneficial confe- 
rences. Tithes, both fmali and great, drawn in kindi 
but the general opinion is, that a compenfation in money, 
in place of them, would operate as a great encourage- 
ment to improvements. It was alfo the opinion of our 
informers, that a general inclofure bill, upon proper 
principles, would be of great public utility ; as by it. 
they faid, much expence would be faved to individuals,* 
houfes would be provided for manufacturers, and the 
people prevented from emigrating. 

Left Leeds, and proceeded to Bradford. Rather more 
corn land than we have as yet feen during the furvey, 
but all in bad order. A good deal of oak wood at Kirk- 
Hall Abbey, about 3 miles from Leeds. Obferved a 
plough at work, and drawn by 4 (tout horfes all in a 
line. The plough of a very indifferent conftrudlion, and 
taking a very ebb furrow, not the depth of what a horfe 3 
will do when properly yoked abreaft — the land very 
much damaged by the large fweep the horfes took when 
turning. Saw another plough upon a foft moor going 
with 3 horfes — a very ebb furrow but the ftraightell we 
have as yet feen in Yoiklhire. Indeed in thofe parts of 
the country we have hitherto furveyed, ploughs are fo 
fcarce, that they may aimoft, like horfes at Venice, be 
Ihewn as a curioficy. 

The nature of the foil in the neighbourhood of Brad- 

* But what would become of the poor but koncfl attorney, 
officers of parliament, and a long train of &c. &c. who obtain a 
drerut livelihood from the trifling fees of every individual inclofure 
bill — all thefe of infinite ufe to the community, and mull be 
encouraged whether the wattes be inclofed or not. The watte 
lands, in the dribbling difficult way they are at prefciit inclofed, 
will cott the country upwards of twenty millions to thefe gentry 
&c. which on a general inclofure bill would be done for lefs than 
me. W- Pa J” e > E fi- 
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ford is various, fame parts being rich loam, and others 
of a cold watery quality. Climate healthful. Land is 
pofieffed by fmall proprietors, and occupied by fmall 
f armers and manufafiurers. It is almoft all in grafs, 
and the feeds fown ate moflly thofe called, natural hay- 
feeds. Cows arc the principal ftock that is kept. Where 
the land is in tillage, wheat and beans are fown in fmall 
quantities, but oats are the principal crop. Some good 
farmers adopt the modern rotation of turnips, barley, 
clover, and wheat, fallowing is pradlifec’, but often in 
a very flovenly manner, and the rotation in that cafe is, 
wheat, oats and oats ; or wheat, beans, and oats. Tlve 
country is all inclofed ; inclofures fmall, few exceeding 
6 acres, and by them the country has both been enriched 
and the land improved. Labourers wages 9s. per week. 
Ploughmen L 12 per annum, with victuals, lodging, 
and walking. Paring and burning only pra£lifed where 
heath ground is broke up. Few leafes are granted, thofe 
that are, generally for 11 years, and the covenants are, to 
lime all the fallows ; not to take more crops than 3 ; to 
keep the premifes in repair ; not to fell hay, ftraw, or 
manure, provlncially, tillage ; and not to aflign. No 
praclifes can be pointed out here, that would be of ad- 
vantage in other diftridts, the inhabitant having both 
their minds and capitals fixed upon trade. 

Arrived at Haliifax — the whole country from Brad- 
ford to this place, being almoft a continued village , 
roads bad ever fmee we left Leeds, and materials very 
fcarce. Obferved mod of the roads provided with a foot - 
path, paved with free ftones, which is a moft ufeful 
meafure ; but, (lrange to tell, every perfon upon horfe- 
back ufes the foot paths. 

Halifax is a large and populous town, and is fituated 
upon the river Calder. It (lands upon 3 gentle defeent 
from eaft to weft, which makes it plcafant and tonve- 
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pient. The houfes are, in general, built of brick, 
jhough free-done appears to abound in the neighbour- 
hood ; and as little attention appears to have been paid 
to the laying out of the town at firft, the dreets and 
buildings are rathey irregular and confuted. The woollen 
manufacture has here flourifbed for near three centuries y 
and thpiygh th? foil in the neighbourhood has been ori- 
ginally barren, and probably for that rcafon, was chofen 
as a proper place for carying on manufactures, yet the 
jndudry of the people has been fp great, as to improve 
almofl every fpot near the place, thereby making good 
ihc old proverb, that a barrep foil is an excellent whet- 
stone yo prpmote indudry. 

The parilh of Halifax is in the wapentake of RIorley, 
and confids of 26 townthips or hamlets. The parith is of 
great extent, and fuppofed equal in lize to the whole 
gounty pf Rutland. ft is about 17 miles in length, and 
1 1 in breadtlp From this extent it clearly appears that 
the ground mqft Rave heeq 3 barren wade, and the po- 
pulation of fmall amount, when the parilh was formed. 
Several parts of the paridi afford cpals, which are ab- 
l’olutely ncceffary for carrying on that extenlivc trade, 
for which this neighbourhood is famous. The air is 
good, and chiefly blows from the wed and fouth-wed, 
and often attended with heavy falls of rain ; but, as therp 
is but iittlp leyel land in the parilh, the rain which falls 
foon run? off, and of confequence the country is cleayi 
and dry, which contributes both fo the eafe and healtfi 
©f the inhabitants. 

I 

We obfprved feme fences of a very uncommon kind 
in this neighborhood. Large flag dones cf 3 feet height, 
fet upon their end, are fadened in the ground, whicl^ 
make a fence both complete and agreeable. We canno$ 
iptak to the expence, but as dones of that kind are hers 
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in plenty ; we fuppofe a fence of this hind will be com- 
paratively cheap. 

Waited upon William Walker, Efq; at Crow-netl near 
Halifax,' and examined his improvements, which arc 
executed with lingular taftc and ingenuity. Mr Walh.r 
waters his ground with great fuccefs, which is all laid cfF 
with much attention for that purpofe. All his inclofures 
are in perfe£t order, and his farm oflices are in the mate it 
condition. 

Mr Walker was fo hind as to favour us with the bl- 
owing account of the hufbandry of the parifii of Halifax: 

The foil varies much, but in general is naturally poor. 
Proprietors both large and fmall. Farms moftly fmall, and 
occupied by manufacturers, for the conveniency of keeping 
a cow or two for the ufe of their families, and horfes for 
conveying their goods to the mill and to the markets. 
The land is principally in meadow paflure grafs, and is 
fown with natural hay-feeds, rib-grafs, and rye-grafs ; 
and where it is not ufed by the manufacturer, as men- 
tioned above, it is paftured with a mixed flock of horned 
cattle and fheep. Great advantages are found to refult 
from overflowing the meadows at proper feafons, and 
particularly in time of floods. Land is generally fallowed 
after the third crop. Sometimes turnips are taken upon 
the fallow, then barley, clover, wheat, or oats. A final! 
quantity of wiieat is fown, and very few beans. The 
lands, except the heathy moors, are moftly inclofed ; but 
there are dcubts, whether any advantages at all have rc- 
fulted from incloflng the wafte lands in this paritli. 
The fize of inclofures are in general from 2 to 4 acres. 
Incloflng in this parilh has certainly had no tendency to 
decreafe population. The extent of wafte ground, if 
we include the heath, can fcarcely be gut fled at. It is, 
however, very confiderable, and there is foir.e worth the 
exper.ee of ir.clcCng for cultivation : at any rate, it is 
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worthy of confideration, whether it is not a deferable 
object, that eacli freeholder’s property be afeertained, 
that fuch as are inclined to improvement, miy do fo by 
planting, or otherwife. Wages high •, hufbandmen get 
from 1 8d. to aod. per day ; in time of harveit.is. Great 
attention is paid to draining, which is done in a com- 
plete manner with Hones. A very inconfiderable quan- 
tity of wood. land in this pari!h. Price of provifians, 
butter i id beef 3 ; !. and qpl ; mutton 4* J. and id- ; veal 
4J and 4fd. The roads are very bad. The lioufes and 
offices are built for the accommodation of the manufac- 
turer, not of the farmer. Leafes are granted for vari- 
ous terms, from 7 to 2 1 years; but very frequently no 
leafes at all are granted. The principle manufacture 
here is woollen and worded goods, and fome cottons. 
Manufactures are the grand object of perfons of all ds- 
feriptions, and the land is divided into fmall farms, in 
aid of the manufacturer. There are very few who at- 
tend, in any degree, to the cultivation and improvement 
of the ground, which is regarded only as a fecondary ob- 
ject. 

Set off for Wakefield. The foil appeared thin for a 
confidcrable part of the way, and rather of an inferior 
quality. At Dcwfbury the ground turned better, and a 
number of fine fields appeared upon the banks of tiie 
Calder below that place. The road from Halifax to 
"Wakefield was in molt (hocking condition, and the heavieft 
fl ige wc have travelled. Obfcrved the materials are of 
bad quality, and that to render them harder, a great 
part of them are burnt before they are laid on the road ; 
alfo that clay was burnt into a kind of brick, and ufed 
likewife for repairing the roads. Want of proper ma- 
terials is a local difad vantage, for which the road fur- 
vcyors can never be blamed. They feemed however, to 
us, to be carrying on repairs upon bad principles : in- 
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{lead of filling up the old-ruts, which were very deep, 
and levelling the furface, a new covering was laid on in- 
difcriminately, which will never bed firmly, or confo*. 
lidate in any (ituation. Befides, the repairs were car- 
rying on at an improper feafon ; for the roads appeared 
to receive corifiderable damage from driving the mate- 
rials. 

Saw three large ftrong horfes this afternoon, drawing a 
light break harrow, which might have been eafily worked 
with two. The horfes in this part of the country go 
uniformly in aline, and feem much (tronger than any we 
faw in the northern parts of the Riding. 

Wakefield is a largo well-built market town, and pof- 
fefles a confiderable (hare of the cloathing trade. It is 
Very populous, and has two market days weekly, at 
which great quantities of cloth, wool, corn, and provi- 
fions of all kinds are fold. It (lands upon the river 
Calder, which by an a£t of Parliament in 1698 was made 
navigable as far as this place. A canal is, at this prefent 
time, making from hence to Barnfley. 

From Wakefield to Pontefract, the foil is much drier, 
and corn fields more numerous. Pafled a large common 
field, which appeared in very bad order. Arrived at 
Pontefrafl, and met with a number of intelligent far- 
mers, from whom we received much information. They 
all concurred in one fentiment with regard to tithes, viz. 
that it would be a material encouragement to improve- 
ments if they were cohamuted ; alfo that every common 
field in the kingdom ought to be divided. 

Waited upon Mr Green at Cradling Park, near Ferry- 
bridge. Mr Green rents this farm from one of the 
colleges at Cambridge. Is a complete farmer, and keeps 
his land in good order, but is abfurdly reftridled by his 
leafe from breaking up old grafs. 

Proceeded fouthward for Mr Gill’s at Notton. The 
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Linds upon the road arc of good quality, and well farmed. 
Fallows clean. Saw feme very large fields of wheat 
malting a vigorous appearance. 

Information from Mr GiiJ, 

Scil generally of good quality, part of it gravel, the 
reft clay upon a wet bottom. About two-thirds of the 
ground kept in tillage, and one-third in pafture. Red 
and white clover fown with rye-grafs. Breeds a few 
horfes, and feeds both cattle and flieep. Rotation — fal- 
low, upon which turnips are taken, barley, clover, and 
wheat, fometimes oats. Ufes a good deal of lime, but 
applies only 30 bufhels to the acre. Brings great quan- 
tities of bones from Sheffield, which is at 20 miles dis- 
tance, and lays on 30 bulhels per acre ; coils from 13d. 
to i8d. per btifhel, befides carriage. Plough of the 
Dutch kind, and wrought mofily with two horfes abreaft, 
but fometimes with four in flrong land. Carts of the 
ordinary condru<Hion of the country, and drawn by three 
horfes. Land all inclofed, which Mr Gill thinks of great 
advantage. Size of inclcfures from 2 to 14 acres- 
Thinks fmall inclofures very hurtful. There are feveral 
common fields in the neighbourhood, which fhould be 
divided and inclofed ; very little wade land; wages of a 
ploughman, L. n per annum, and vi£luals. A good 
deal of land is drained, big Hones being fet in the bottom 
of the drain, leaning towards one another, and filled up 
with fmall Hones. Paring and burning practifed here ; 
but the landlord’s confent mud be got — expence 20s. per 
acre. Roads generally good and well managed, but 
materials bad. Funds are 6 days labour of a team for 
L. 50 rent, and <)d. per pound afieffinent upon the rent. 
No leafes granted, which he thinks retards improve- 
ments. Tithes paid for in money, at the rate of 6s. 
or 7s. per acre. Sheep in this neighbourhood are either 
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of the Scotch kind, or purchafed at Penidon, from the 
moors in the weflern parts of the county : the wool of 
the former fells for about 8d. per lb. the other yd. Peo- 
ple have a turn for improvements, 3 nd know no obfiacles 
but the want of leafes, and payment of tithes. 

Arrived at Bretton hall, the feat of Mr Beaumont, 
and experienced the greateft attention from that gentle- 
man. lie was at the trouble perfonally to {hew us a 
part of his large e Hate, which is farmed in as complete 
a flyle as any in Yorkthire. Saw very fine broadcaft 
tnrnips at Mr Brook’s, one of Mr Beaumont’s tenants : 
they were remarkably clean, a thing rather uncommon 
in this country. Were introduced to feveral of the 
tenants, whom we found fenfible, induftrious men. 
They were bufy fowing their clover leas with wheat. 
Their young grades were making a mod vigorous, clofe, 
and equal appearance. Mr Beaumont has a good deal „ 
of wood upon his edate, which is very thriving and pro- 
fitable. Farm-houfes and offices are excellently con- 
ftru&ed, and well fituated. Underdood the late Sir 
Thomas Blacket, Mr Beaumont’s father-in-law, was 
very attentive to thefe matters ; and although he granted 
no leafes, was otherwife a kind and indulgent mafter. 

The foil here is variable, chiefly hazle kind of earth, 
mixed with clay and a loamy fand, both retentive of wa- 
ter. Some parts dry and (harp, well adapted for tur- 
nips, which are generally cultivated upon ail the fallows, 
and eaten with fheep. Proprietors here, are Mr Beau- 
mont, Mr Wentworth, Mr Stanhope, &c. Size of 
farms from 1 50 to 200 acres. Land chiefly in til- 
lage ; one. third only kept inpafture; feveral rotations 
of crops are pra&ifed — id, fallow, wheat, oats, and 
barley. 2d, turnips, barley, clover, and wheat. Often 
hay-feeds and white clover is fown with the barley, upon 
which fiicep are pndured for two or three years. No 
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land watered, but thought advifeable when opportunity 
allows. Manures ufetl are dung, lime, rape dull, ami 
lately a great deal of bones. Mr Hague, one of Mr 
Beaumont’s tenants, fays bones anfwcr bed on the tur- 
nip land, xco bulhels of bone, and four loads of dun^, 
mixed with good earth, is laid upon a ftatute acre. 
Quantity of lime applied to the acre, generally about 90 
buihels. R ipe duff one chalder per acre, price L. 3 : 12s, 
befides carriage. Rape often fown for fheep feed, but 
not cultivated for feed ; at lead what is done, is in very 
fmall quantities. Carriages with broad wheels are ufed 
for the fields, and narrow wheels for the roads Ploughs 
ufed are of the Ouch or Rotherham kind, yoked fome- 
tirnes with two horfes abre.iit, at other times three ina line. 
No oxen ufid; wheat fown from the beginning of October, 
to the end of November ; fometimes to February, after' 
turnips: but that feafon not approved of : fpring corn in 
March and April. Harveft variable 5 generally commences 
about the 18th Augud, and over by Michaelmas. Land 
chiefly inclofed •, inclofing of great advantage, and thought 
to be one- fourth more value than open field. Inclofures 
from two to twenty acres ; average about ten acres ; in-* 
clofing thought to increafe population. A few common 
fields in the neighbourhood, and thefe thought to be 
under bad management j very little wade land : wages 
for ploughmen L. 12 per annum, with viftuals, wafiting, 
and drink. In harved, labourers as. per day, and 2s. 6d. 
with beer. Hours of work from fix to fix, with one hour 
allowed to dinner, and another for the two drinkings : 
in winter from light to dark. Draining a mod necciTary 
article of improvement, and great attention bedowed on 
it •, two dones being fet up leaning on each other, and 
the drain filled up with fmall dones. Paring and burn- 
ing pra£\ifed, but not thought good farming ; expence 
when done 2 is. per acre, with beer, which makes it 
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pqual to 24s. A good deal of oak and afh wood in the 
neighbourhood, generally cut once in 21 years, a regu- 
lar portion being done annually, fometimes foils fo high 
as L. bo per acre. Provifions — beef from 3 l. to 5 1 . $ 
mutton i|-*; I. ; butter xjd.and is. all avoirdupoies weight. 
Roads in this townfhip good, but bad in many others; 
fupporttd by the flatute work of fix days labour of a team 
for every L. 50 rent, and 6d. a pound aflefiment ; but 
this rate may be raifed higher by the juRices, if they fee 
ncceffary. Farm lioufis and offices good, and well con- 
llruiSled for ferving the purpofes of hutbandry. Some 
manufactures creeping in, which are raffing wages. 
The people here have a great turn to improvements, and 
have no obftacle but want of leaf s ; which, from the 
kinduefs of their landlord, is little felt. There is no re- 
Ilrirftion upon their management that is hurtful, but one, 
which prevents them from breaking up their grafs land 
that has lain fix years, without the landlord^ confent. 

Mr Slinger at Emly Woodhoufe, upon Mr Beaumont’s 
dlate, praclifes the drill hufbandry'both for wheat, peafe, 
and beans; but does not think drilling at all times and 
in every fuuation, advifeable. Mr Slinger ufes a machine 
for thrcfhing his" corn, which he thinks does the work 
much beter than is done by the flail : and thefe machines 
are particularly ncccfi'ary here, fince wages became f<> 
extravagantly high. No want of hands in this neigh- 
bourhood to cut the crop. In the year *792, the fcar- 
city was great in the liaft Riding, but felt here no far- 
ther than rifing wages. An inclofing bill lately palled 
for dividing land near Wakefield ; but as it is not yet 
put in execution, cannot fay how it will operate. Mr 
Beaumont’s tenants were unanimoufly of opinion, that 
all commons ought to be divided, as they know foms 
that formerly carried only a few beggarly fheep, now 
improved into rich corn Adds. 
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Arrived at Barnfley, which is fiiuated in tlie Wapen* 
take of Staincrofs ; it carries on a ccnfiderable trade in 
wire, and has a manufactory for bleaching and weav- 
ing linen yarn, which is in a fiourifhing Bate. There 
is a weekly market held held here, where corn and all 
forts of provifions arc fold. It being market day when 
we were there, had an opportunity to fee the quality of 
the different grains. Wheat and barley good, but the 
oats very indifferent, which in general we found to be the 
cafe over all the Weft Riding. 

The land to the fauthward of Barnfley of the fir. eft 
quality, being either a clay or a loam fit for turnips, and 
a great proportion of it kept in tillage. Mr Hemming- 
way, at Womb well, gave us an account of his pradHce, 
which is very correct. He keeps about one-fourth of 
his farm in pafture, which is fovvn down with white clo- 
ver and hay feeds ; fometimes fows red clover by itfclf, 
paftures it in the fpring, and then lets the crop ftand for 
Iced } fows white clover for the fame purpofe, and has 
often 6 bufiieis red, and 4 bufliels white, per acre. If 
good in quality, a buftiel weighs C 6 lb. Employs his 
pafture to lupport his farm (lock, and in feeding ewes 
and lambs — ewes cf the long woclied kind from North- 
umberland, and rams of the Bakewcll breed. Does not 
water any land, but approves of it when lituaticn allows. 
Cultivates turnips in large quantities, fome of them dril- 
led. Fallows every fourth year, and manures with dung, 
rape duft, and hones. Plough of the Dutch kind, and 
wrought with two horfes abreaft. Cans Ion;? in the 
body, and of the fame couftrudlion with the reit of the 
country. Land rr.oiily inclofcd — inclofures from 5 to 
15 acres. Does not think inclofing can ever decrcafe 
population. Pares and burns old grafs land ; expence 
21s. per acre. Pays great attention to draining — makes 
the drains 2 feet deep, 18 inches wide at top, and 12 at 
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bbttem, and fills them with (tones. Roads very bad; 
and materials fcarce. Few leafes granted, which he 
tiiinks a bad plan. 

From Darnfley to Penifton the country falls off, being 
of a mooriih foil near the latter place. A market for (beep 
is held at Peniilon, and large quantites of thofe that go by 
that name, are fold weekly. They are bred on the moors 
to the westward of Peniiton, and on thofe of Chefbire 
and Derbyfhire — prices at prefent low, and fale dull. 
The climate cold and backward to vegetation. Soil very 
variable, but moltly wet arid fpongy, and a great deal 
of moor carrying little but heath. Proprietors frriall, 
Mr Bofville of Gurthwaite, the repreferttative of one of 
the oldeft families in the county, being the only large 
one. Farms likewife fmall, except upon the moors; In 
the vicinity of the town about one half is ploughed, but 
in the moors there is little or no tillage at all. The flock 
is flieep and long horned cattle, of the Derbyfhire breed; 
which are fmaller than the Craven breed. Little gtain 
is cultivated, except oats and a fmall quantity of wheat. 
Dung chiefly applied to the meadow land that has been 
cut for hay, and 2 chalders of lime per acre laid upon 
the fallows. Plough wrought with 4 horfes, yoked in a 
line. Few oxen ufed. Seed time and harrlft late; 
fometimes November before the harveft is concluded. 
Some land about the place inclofed, but to the weft ward 
it is all common moors; which ought at leaft to be 
divided, and every man’s property laid by itfelf. A 
great deal of the land needs draining, but the prbper 
method of doing it fiot well underllood. Farmers gene- 
rally debarred from pairing and burning, but thought a 
great means of improvement upon feme lands. Few 
proprietors grant leafes. The Rev. Mr Horfefall; 
i.n anfwer to this queftion faid, if he was a farmer; 
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he would lay out his money more frankly under the fe- 
curity of a Ieafe, than if he had none. Many reftric- 
tions are in the leafes, or yearly bargains. Some far- 
mers thought to need them, but an a£live induftrious 
man hurt by limitations. 

Left Penifton for Sheffield. Mod of the way the 
foil indifferent. Saw fome patches of turnips, but none 
of them good. Road to Sheffield high, and very unequal. 
Fine country to the northward, and abounding with _ 
oak-wood. 

Sheffield is fituated upon the river Don, and has long 
been a ftaple place for cutlery ware of all kinds. It is a 
populous town, containing not lefs than 40,000 inha- 
bitants. The lord of the manor is the Duke of Norfolk, 
who likewife poffifi'es a large eftate in this part of the 
Riding. 

The foil in the neighbourhood of Sheffield is generally 
a hazle loam, well calculated for turnips. Climate mid- 
dling. Average gage of rain 33 inches in a feafon, which 
is about a medium betwixt what falls in Lancaffiire, and 
on the eaft coaft. Large proprietors are the Duke of 
Norfolk, Earl Fitzwiliiam, and Countefs of Bute ; but 
there is a number of fmall freeholders. Farms fmall in the 
neighbourhood of Sheffield, from ao to 60 acres ; and the 
Duke of Norfolk, upon his eftate, is reducing their fizc 
as faft as the leafes expire, for the conveniency of the 
inhabitants. Near Sheffield, three-fourths of the land is 
in pafture ; and, at a greater dillance, about one half. 
Some red clover and rye grafs is fown, but the general 
practice is to fow white clover with hay-feeds. The 
pafture grafs is chiefly (locked with milch cows, and a 
few ffieep, which are moftly of the Peniflon breed. Little 
land is watered, but approven of when it can be conve- 
niently praftifed. Rotation of crops mod approved of 
is turnips, barley, clover, and wheat. Fallow pradlifed* 
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but not on a large fcale, unlefs in cafe of turnips. A 
great deal of bone-dult ufed, 40 buffiels to the acre, at 
i8d. per bufliel ; but this manure has been ufed to the 
extent of 80 bulhels per acre, with advantage. Ploughs 
wrought by two horfes a-breall, Large carts and wag- 
gons not approved of, and carts of a fmaller conftruc- 
tion thought of more utility to the hulbandman. Wages 
for labourers are 10s. per week, and a free houfe. Mow- 
ing corn from 6s. to 10s. per acre, grafs 3s. No want 
of hands for harveft work. Paring and burning appro- 
ved of on old grafs land j expence ais. per acre. Coun- 
try not fufficiently wooded ; a great deal more wanted. 
The Duke of Norfolk has about 1500 acres of wood in 
this parilh ; cuts once in 24 years, and leaves a number 
of trees of different ages each cutting. 

From Mr Odey, at Darnhill, near Sheffield, we learn, 
ed that no regular rotation of cropping was pra&ifed, 
and that little land was fummer fallowed. He farther 
informed us, that tithes were a great obftacle to improve- 
ments. When he entered to the farm he occupies, four 
loads of wheat were only produced upon the acre, but 
owing to the improvements made by him, the produce 
is augmented to twelve loads ; and he confidered it as a 
great hardlhip, that the tenth of this aditional produce 
fhould be carried off by a man who had born no part of 
the expence. 

Leaving Sheffield, we came to Rotherham, which is 
a place famous for iron works. Examined feveral farms 
in the neighbouahood, which are generally in good or- 
der, particularly that of Mr Taylor at Canklaw Mills. 
This farm is held upon a leafe of 21 years from the 
Duke of Norfolk, and appears under excellent manage- 
ment. 

Mr Taylor deals largely in the turnip and grafs huf- 
bandry. His land intended for turnips next fcafon had, 
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when we were there, (November 9th) got three plcugh- 
jngs, and appeared almofl as clean as many fummer fal- 
lows. His inclofures are in capital order, all the hedges 
being neatly drefled, and completely fencible. Keeps 
a great many Ihecp, which are of the Difliley breed,- 
and his padures are of fine quality, being as clofe at the 
bottom a? if 10 years old, although but newly fown 
down, - • 

At Aldwavk near Rotherham, we received the fol- 
lowing information from Mr Wigfull : 

The foil about two or three miles round this place, 
is in general a rich hazle loam, and the climate is warm 
snd dry. The principal proprietors are the Duke of 
Norfolk, Duke of Leeds, Earl Fitzwilliam, Earl of 
Strafford, Mr Foljambe, and the Meffrs Walkers. But 
there are alfo- a great number of fmall proprietors. 
Farms fmall ip fize, being modly from 20 to 70 acres, 
and kept nearly in equal proportions of paflure and til- 
lage. The graffes cultivated, are chiefly white clover 
and hay- feeds. Red clover is fown by itfelf, and re- 
ferved for feed. Not many cattle or fheep bred in the 
neighbourhood, but a good number of hortes fince they 
advanced in price. AH kinds of grain are cultivated 
here ; and the general rotation is fallow or turnips, bar- 
ley, clover, and wheat. The manures ufed, are liable 
dung, rape duff, bone dud, horn {havings, & c. . Land 
moltly intlofcd, which Mr Wigfull thinks has increafed 
the value of land one-fourth. The wages here are high ; 
ploughmen xos. per week, befides drink. Labourers 
is. fid. and 2s. ptr day. Farm houfes and offices are 
very improperly fituated. They ought to be placed, if 
poffible, in the middle of the farm, and not in a corner 
as at prefent. The public roads are generally good, 
but a number of the by-ones are in miferable order, 
^Ianufadlures of iron and fleel, are carried on in thu 
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neighbourhood to great extent, which are found to pro* 
tiuce good eiTcdls upon agriculture, by increafing the 
riches of the country, and ccnfequertly affording a ready 
market for every article the farmer raifes The people 
have a great turn for improvements, but their genius i3 
cramped for want of leafes, and by injurious reflricr 
tions laid on them by the proprietors. Tithes are ge- 
nerally drawn here in kind, both fmall and great. Mr 
Wigfull fuggefted that it would be a great improvement 
in other places of the country, to introduce the fowing of 
winter tares, which are excellent fpring food for horfe? 
when their keeping is very dear ; and was likewife of opi- 
nion, it would be a great improvement in his own neigh- 
bourhood, if the corn was cut lower, which would not 
only take the crop up much cleaner, but alfo be the 
means of accumulating a large additional quantity of 
manure. 

The people in this neighbourhood have a great turn 
for improvements, but are prevented by the following 
obflaclcs : want of leafes ; reftritflions in the mode of 
management, which hinders the farmer from exerting 
his abilities, and introducing new praflices; and tithes, 
when taken in kind. Mr HalJ, at Ickles, informed us, 
that the tithe of wheat was fometimes commuted for 
fifteen {hillings per acre, when the landlord’s rent was 
only twelve (hillings. Mr Hall has a rape mill, and 
manufactures a great deal of oil, which is generally fold 
to Lancafliire. Purchafes rape feed in the Eaft Rid- 
ing, and Norfolk ; prefent price L. 3 per quarter, and 
five quarters often raifed upon an acre. 

• Having a letter from Sir John Sinclair to Earl Fitz- 
william, we proceeded to Wentworth-houfe, but un- 
lukily his Lordlhip was in Northamptonfhire. Delivered 
the letter to Mr Bouns, his chief lteward, who paid 
us every attention, and from whom we received full in? 
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formation relative to the management of his Lordfhip’s 
large and valuable eflate. Mr Bouns was at the trouble 
of bringing feme of the principal farmers in the neigh- 
bourhood to us, from whom we received full and accurate 
anfwers to the different queries we had circulated. The 
following is the fubflance of the intelligence we receiv* 
Cd : 

Soil variable 5 both clay upon a wet bottom, and a hazle 
loam ; farms fmall, not many above L. ioo rent, and 
chiefly kept in tillage, not above a fourth part being in 
pnflure ; graffes cultivated are natural hav-feeds, white 
clover and trefoil ; little red clover fown \ both fheep 
and cattle fed upon the pallures. The cattle are gener- 
ally of the Craven breed ; fheep partly of the polled fort, 
and a good many from the moors above Penifton. Gen- 
eral rotation of crops is turnips, barley, clover, and 
wheat. Where the land is ftrong, it is clean fummer 
fallowed, and fown with wheat at Michaelmas ; of all 
the manures that are ufed, bone dull is found to have 
the molt efiedl ; Co bufliels applied to the acre, and of- 
ten bought fo high as 2od. per bufhcl. Ploughs and 
carts are of the common fort ; the carts are ■jf feet in 
Jcr.gth, 3 feet 2 inches in breadth, and 2 feet 2 inches 
deep, and will hold t chaldcr, or 32 bufhels, gener- 
ally drawn by 3 horfes in a line. Few oxen wrought ; 
Lord Fitv. william ufes feme, but the farmers ufe hor- 
fes, from their being raoft expeditious. Land moftly in- 
clofed, the advantages of which are great, being efti- 
nnaled equal to L. 25 per cent, s the inclofures are lmal', 
being regulated by the fize of the farms ; few townfhips 
but what have common fields, and thefe ought to be di- 
vided. Net much wafle land, but what is of this kind 
is highly improveable. Wages very high-, ploughmen 
L. 14 a year, befides vittuals, drink, and wafhing ; lab- 
ourers 2s, per day in fummer, and t6d. in winter Drains 
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of various fizes, and filled with ftones, but the extent 
depends greatly upon the goodnefs of the farmer. A 
good farmer always drains where necellary, a bad one 
neglefits it in all fituations. Paring and burning prac- 
tifed upon ftrong rulh land, but thought bad hufbandrv 
upon light foils. A good deal of wood in the country ; 
but from being too early cut, woods are turning weaker 
and weaker j cut one in 21 years, a part being left each 
cutting ; fome trees left to the age of 60 years, a few 
particular ones longer, moftly ufed in the collieries. Pro- 
vilions at prefent high ; beef and mutton 4-J-d. per lb. $ 
wheat 6s. 6d. per bufliel ; barley 5s. ; oats 3s. ; and beans 
6s. Farm-houfes and offices, in general, properly con* 
(lru£led for the fize of the farms and ftock kept. Leafes 
feldom granted. No agricultural focieties ; but the peo- 
ple have a great turn for improvement, the principal ob- 
ftacle to which is paying tithes in kind. There are few 
eftates in the neighbourhood exempt from paying both 
fmall and great tithes, but they are more ufuaily com- 
pounded for than drawn in kind. The greateft benefits 
that have been produced from inclofing open fields and 
wafte land, are in thofe places where the great and fmall 
tithes have been commuted for, either in land or money. 

Wentworth Houfe is fituated between Rotherham and 
Earnfley, and is one of the largeft and molt magnificent 
houfes in the kingdom. It is unnecefiary here to give 
any defeription of if, as Mr Young, in his Northern 
Tour, has already done this in a very judicious manner. 
It is furrounded by a park, which we were told confided 
of 1,500 acres, carrying grafs of the molt exquifite qua- 
lity, and upon which large droves of cattle, lheep, and 
deer are fed. 

Returning back by Rotherham, tve proceeded for 
Parkhtll, the feat of Michael Angelo Taylor, Efq. M. P. 
Wc were received by Mr Taylor with the greatell kindnefst 
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walked over a number of the adjoining fields with Iilrrii 
and received much valuable information, refpe&ing the 
hufbandry of the neighbourhood. 

The foil here is thin, rather wet, and upon lime-done. 
Few turnips are cultivated, and they are all fown broad - 
cad. Mr Taylor diowed us a mill for breaking bones, 
which are in great repute in this neighbourhood, and 
found to atifwer better upon lime-done land than any 
other manure. Sixty bufhels are applied to the acre. Has 
very little eff.ct the fird year, but afterwards operates for a 
confiderab’e time — -we think 10 or xa years. Prime cod 
at the mill i8d. per bulhel, and the demand great- 
er than can be fupplied. Road from Rofherham, til! 
we came near Parkhill, very bad, and all cut into deep 
tracts •, a confiderable part of it was almod impaflable. 
Saw fome common fields of good natural quality, near a 
place we think called Maltby* which were under very- 
bad management. 

Subdance of information received from Mr Arch. Tay- 
lor, farmer at Letwell, near Parkhill : 

The foil is a thin lime-done, and the climate moderate i 
Farms in general too fmall, which Mr Taylor thinks is 
the caufe they are occupied by a number of poor, bad 
farmers, as they are not worth the notice of a man of 
any property. Two thirds of the land is kept in padure, 
which is fown with common hay-feeds, white clover, and 
trefoil, and fed with the Leiceder breed of fheep, and 
long horned cattle. Mr Taylor does not think the long 
horned kind good for milk, but confiders them to an- 
fwer bed upon his thin, wet ground. Mr Taylor’s 
mode of farming is to plough fix years, and graze five 
years. When he breaks up his fwarth, applies 2 chal- 
ders, or 80 bufhels of lime to the acre, and fows tur- 
nips for the fird crop; 2d, barley; 3d, clover, or peafe and 
beans; 4th, wheat; 5th, clean fummer fallow; 6th, wheat 
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with grafs feeds. The firft year of the grafs it is paflured 
with Iheep, and manured in the followed winter ; next 
fear cut for hay, from which a good crop of feeds is got ; 
3d, 4th, and jth years, it is paltured with flieep. 
Mr Taylor faid it was not ufual to grant leafes, but 
thinks a farmer has no encouragement to improve, want- 
ing them. Lands in this neighbourhood fubje£f both to 
great and fmall tithes, which, Mr Taylor fays, damps 
every fplrlt of improvement. Mr Taylor ufes n great 
deal of bone dull, 50 bulbels of which, mixed with fome 
(bort manure, is fufficient for an acre, although it is 
an expenfive drefling, yet as it is very durable, he 
confiders himfclf well paid for the application. Does 
not much pra£tife paring and burning, as he confi- 
ders it to impoverilh the foil. The land is all in- 
clofed, and has been fo for near one hundred years. 
Size of inclofures from 5 to 20 acres. Cannot fay wheth- 
er incloling has decrcafcd population or not, being fo 
long fince it took pace. 

From Parkhill to Bautry the road is good. Palled by 
Sandbeck, the feat of the Earl of Scarborough, and found 
the name of the place correfponded with the nature of 
the foil. 

Information at Bautry : 

Soil generally of a fancy nature, well adapted for tur« 
nips, carrots, and other drilled crops. The land is molt* 
ly iti tillage, and occupied by fmall farmers and tradef- 
men. Mr Filher informed us, he fows red and white 
clover, and rye-grafs ; but that the greatfft part of the 
failures are fown with hay. feeds, the people having an an- 
tipathy to rye.grafs. Rotation of crops here, 1 are tur- 
rips, barley, clover, and rye; which anfwers well upon 
fafr, fandy foil. Manures arc dung and bone dull. The 
fallows are limed with two chalders, or fixty-four bu- 
fhels to the acre. Ploughs wrought with two horfes a- 
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breaft. Mr Drummond a gentleman farmer here, works 
oxen. Saw one drawing his water-cart, and working quite 
calm and docile. The carriages generally ufed, are upon 
fix-inch wheels, and drawn with three or four horfes. 
Lands all inclofcd, which fets for double rent ; but the irl- 
clofures by far two fmail. The land here does not (land 
much in need of draining, but where it is wanted, the 
drains are filled with brick. Paring and burning pra£lifed 
upon new taken- in land. Expence, when done by the 
plough, ys. per acre, 13s. when done by the hand, and 
2s. for fpreading. Few leafes granted. Mr Filher in- 
formed us he took a farm, and, upon the faith of its not 
being raifed, made confiderable improvements; but as 
foon as thefe improvements were difeerned, the rent was 
raifed immediately; therefore Mr Fillser thinks the want 
of leafes mull always be <t bar in the way of improve- 
ments. The tithes are commuted at about 8s. per acre. 
The great tithes belong to the Duke of Norfolk, anti 
the fmail ones to the clergy. There was lately a l'ociety 
at Bautrv for improving Agriculture, which did much 
good, but it has been given up for two years pall. 

From Bautry to Doncafler, the land is of a light, Tan- 
dy nature, upon a wet fpringy bottom. A great part of it 
has been lately inclofed, but the fences in general are not 
thriving. Turnips very bad, and little care taken to have 
the land laid dry, as we obfervedmuch water (landing on 
the fields. 

Doncafler is a neat, clean town, and there is a deal 
of fine land in the neighbourhood of it. 

Information received at Doncafterfrom Mr Purkinfon, 
and Mr Toiler : 

There is a great variety of foils in this neighbourhood. 
A good deal of a Tandy nature. Part of it a white clay ; 
and others black earth, or a fine, fharp, light loam. The 
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ciimate is mild and dry, and both feed-time and harvefl 
are early. The farms are generally final!, and moftiy 
kept in tillage. The paftures have ufunlly been fown 
with natural hay-feeds, but artificial grafils fall; coming 
into pradlice. Few horfes or cattle or bred, and the 
improvement of Iheep but juft beginning to be attended 
to. The rotation of crops upon the light land, is tur- 
nips, barley, clover, and wheat ; and often a crop of 
oats taken after the wheat, becaufe there are no Ieafes. 
Upon the clay land, a clean fummer fallow, barley, clo- 
ver, and wheat ; and often wheat taken ar. the firft crop in 
place of barley. Manures ufed, are liable dung, lime 
llrect dung, bone daft, rape dud, and pigeon dung — 
about 40 bufhcls of the Iaft laid upon a:i acre. Lime ap- 
plied to the fallow, from 60 to roo bulhels per acre 

coftsjd. perbulhel. No oxen are ufed ; but this fuppofed 
to be owing to the fmallnefs of the farms. Land moftly 
inclofed, which has produced great advantages. Inclofurcs 
from two to thirty acres, but chiefly fmall. There is a very 
large common field near Doncafler, of the fineft land in 
England, which is at prefent let at 31s. 6d. per acre, 
that Mr Follcr thinks would be worth L. 3 : ; os. if divided 
and ir.clofed. More than twenty freeholders concerned 
about it. Their common rotation is, fallow, barley, 
wheat, and rye, and grafs- feeds are fown at different 
times with all the grains. Another common field is ma- 
naged differently ; the rotation is greatly fuperior, being 
turnips, barley, clover, and wheat — the turnips ail broad- 
caft, and the moft part of them this feafon are very bad. 
Upon a third common field, another rotation is adopted, 
viz. fallow, one half of which is fown with wheat, and 
the other with barley ; then beans and clover ; laftly, 
wheat. And there is a meadow field, winch, after being 
put for hay, is paftured in common, from the 10th Sep- 
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ember to the 35th March — above 1200 acres are undeg 
the above mode of management. The proprietors are 
Sir Geo. Cooke, who pofiefles about one half; Mr Wright- 
fon, who has one-eighth ; and a number of fmall free- 
holders. Very few leafes are granted, which both Mr 
Parkinfon and Mr Fofter think detrimental even to the 
intereft of the proprietor himfclf, as land in that cafe 
would fet higher. No manufactures here, except one 
for coarfe facking ; but where they do prevail, they are 
thought to have good efte£is in encouraging agriculture. 
Great improvements may be made upon the Hock and 
land in this neighbourhood. Mr Parkin ion is of opinion, 
the horfe for the team might be improved by the Derby - 
fhire breed ; and that the cattle might be improved, by 
crofiing the Durham cows with the belt of the Craven 
bulls. 

With regard to (beep — The Bakewell fort clteemcd the 
belt for all the fandy and limeltone pallures, and a crofs 
of the large Tees ewes with the Bakewodl ram for the 
Itrong clay foils. Mr Parkinfon thinks the graft land is 
not fown down properly, being hitherto fown with nalty 
rubbilh called hay- feeds ; whereas he is of opinion, it 
fhould be done with white clover, trefoil, and rye-grafs ; 
and where intended for cutting, with red clover and a 
fmall quantity of rye-grafs. Thinks alfo that turnips 
fhould be drilled, by which method the land is kept much 
cleaner, and hoed at far lefs expence than when broad, 
call. 

Waited upon Mr Childers, at Cantley Lodge, and 
examined his improvements. The farm in Mr Childers* 
own pofieflion, Which is tithe-free, cor.ftfts of 330 acres, 
and by fallowing with turnips, and laying down with 
plenty of grafs feeds, he has made uncommon and fub- 

Jtantial improvements. Mr Childers brings manure froih 
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Doncader, and ufes great quantities of lime. He has 
slfo a marley clay in his own lands, which he applies to 
the dry, gravelly, and Tandy foils, at the tate of iio and 
ico cart loads to the acre, which produces good effects. 

From Dor.cader eafhvard to Thorn, the land is cap- 
able of greater improvement than any we have feen ia 
Yorkshire. There is a great deal of common held, fu- 
perior in quality to moil land, and there is alfo large 
tracts of wade. At Ila^fieli there are very large com- 
mon fields, the rotation upon which is turnips, barley, 
clover, wheat, and barley ; and on? of the fields not 
ploughed, but kept in meadow grafs. We examined 
the turnip Feld, which confided, as we were told, of 
J50 acres, and although of a foil exceedingly proper for 
that root, they were a crop not worth 20s. per acre. 
We heard afterwards they were only valued at :15s. 
The turnips were quite fmall — few bigger than an egg, 
and the ground in the mod wretched and dirty condia 
tion. It appeared to us they had not been hoed at all, 
cr at lead very imperfectly, a large proportion was co- 
vered with Weeds; and worfe culture cannot be fi. 
gured. 

If the cultivation was bad, the manner of confuming 
them was dill worfe. The whole 150 acres were eating 
at once, and the flock appeared to be cattle and flieep of 
all ages and deferiptions ; fuch management needs no 
comment, it fpeaks for itfelf 

Betwixt Hatfield and Thorn, there are great quanti- 
ties of wade land, and much under water. Upon the 
whole, the land we have feen this day ftands in the 
greated need of improvement, which cannot be done 
without a previous divifion. The common fields to the 
caftward of Doncader are abominably crooked and un- 
equal. Some parts of the ridges being twice the breadtli 
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of another, and one folitary ridge of wheat often (land- 
ing by itfelf — more wretched hufbandry could not have 
prevailed a century ago. 

I.eft Thorn and proceeded northward to Snaith. The 
rte.ated part of the land, till we came within two miles 
of that place, is exceeding wet, and large tradls little 
better than in a (late of nature. The land, though wet 
and msrfhy, is generally rich (Irong foil. Ridges much 
('raighter plowed than is generally the cafe over the 
"Weft Riding •, but kept by fir too narrow and list. 
As we approached Snaith the foil turned a? fine as could 
he wifhed Great quantities of tum ps, and thofeof good 
quality. 

Snaith is a fmnll market town fitusted upon the Tivcr 
Aire, not far from its conjunction with the Don. The 
land round the place is of exceeding rich quality, and 
hut moderately rented. \ u e examined a farm occupied 
by Mr Latham, and found it well cultivated. Mr 
Latham, upon his light lands, praCtifes a rotation that 
has already been often mentioned, viz. turnips, barlcv, 
clover, and wheat; but he follows out this rotation in a 
manner fuperior to mod perfons. 1 1 is turnip crop this 
• ear, whon fo many ruber people’s have failed, is good, 
and are ft to a jobber from Leeds, at I.. 6 per acre, to 
be eat upon the ground. His turnips, although not drill- 
ed, are all in rows, about fixteen inches wide, which, 
enables him to hoe them with accuracy. LI is me- 
thod to do this, is to give the lad furrow very broad, 
which takes all the f ed when harrowed into the furrow, 
and fo gives the field an appearence of regularity. Mr 
Latham laid this plan was fallen on by accident, which in- 
deed is often the parent of many improvements when 
ploughing one of his fields fomc years ago, he ordered his 
tenants to finifii it that night. There being a feed in the 
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neighbourhood, the ploughmen were anxious to be early 
at it, and fo gave a furrow much broader than ufual. 
When the young plants came up, Mr Latham was fur- 
prifed to fee them in regular lines, and inquired into the 
caufe of it ; which pleafed him fo well, that he has fincc 
continued the practice. 

Mr Latham fows rape upon his wheat Hubbles, that 
are next year to be turnips. Ills method is to plough 
the field as foon as the wheat is carried off', and fow the 
rape immediately, which is generally got down by the 
middle of September, and affords him feeding for his 
ILeep in fpring equal in value to 20s. per acre. 

A part of Mr Latham’s farm is what is called warp-., 
land, or land enriched with the fediment left by the rivtr 
Aire, when its banks are overflown. Upon fuch fields 
he does not venture to fow wheat, as it Hands in danger ‘ 
of being perifiicd ; but from the richnefs of the foil 
great crops of fpring corn are railed. 

From Snaith to Ferrybridge there are a number of 
common fields, which were under no better managemert 
than thofe we have formerly deferibed. We faw a large 
common field of turnips to the eaftward of Kellington, 
winch were middling good, but very imperfeiSl'y cleaned. 
At lead 40 acres were flocked oiT at cnce, and cow?, 
bullocks, young cattle, and flieep were feeding indiferi- 
" initiate!)’. Saw alfo upon this road fome fields of rape 
intended for feed, which looked well. 

Waited upon Richard Slater Milne?, Efq; RI. P. for 
York, at his houfe at Fryfton. From his information, 
and that of other?, the following account of the huf- 
bandry in the neighbourhood of Ferrybridge is given : 

The foil is compofed of lime-flone, clay, fanJ, See. 
in the vallies ; and rich pallure, and meadow lands near 
the rivers. The land is chiefly poflbiied by large pro. 
prielors ; fuch as Lcrd Mexbcrough, Mr Mihies, Mr 
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Crow, &c. Farms contain from 50 to 300 acres, ami 
moflly kept in tillage. Large quantities of red clover and 
fainfcin are Town for cutting, which anfwer well ; an<( 
white clover, trefoil, and hay feeds are fown for pafiure. 
Some lucern is fown, but the quantity inconfiderabie s 
many horfcs are kept on account of the ccallieries, lime 
works, drawing vefTels along the river Aire, and other 
purpofes befides that of liufbandrv ; which confume the 
red clover and fanfoin. The pafiure inclofures are ge- 
nerally {locked with (beep and the lands near the wa- 
ter fide are eaten by milch cows. 

Rotation of crops upon the day land is, wheat or 
barley upon the fallow, and afterwards oats, or beat)'. 
No more than two crops are taken to a fallow, unlefis 
the land is of fuperior quality. Turnips are fown upon 
the light land, and followed with barley, clover, and 
wheat. The manures ufed arc, liable dung, pigeon 
dung, and fometimes bone dull. A great quantity of 
lime (lone is burned at Knottingley and Brotherton, 
which is laid on, from two or three chalders per acre. 
Ploughs are of the ufual kind kept in the country, and 
generally drawn by two borfes a-bread. Carts with 
wheels of 3, d, and 9 inches broad, and drawn by three, 
and by four horfes in a line, are ufed. Very few oxen 
are wrought, and thofe only by gentlemen. Land moit- 
Jy inclofed, but the inclofures thought too fmall. In- 
clofing is reckoned to produce tire following advantages : 
It enables the pcffefTqr to cultivate the land in a fuperior 
flylc, which, in its open (late, it was out of his power to 
do. From fuch cultivation a greater produce is obtained » 
and on the light foils the turnip, clover, and feed huf- 
bandry cannot otherwife be praftifed to advantage. Pro- 
vifiorss arc cheaper here than in the manufatfluring part 
of the country, at lead one halfpenny per pound. Hoads, 
both turnpike and bye. ones, are in good condition. 
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Sometimes the aiTelTmcnt fer fupperting them is i$J. per 
pound upon the valued rent. Much improvement has 
been made by draining, and great attention paid to i':. 
The farm houfes and offices are in general very incon- 
veniently fituated, moil of them are in villages, which 
of courfe renders a number of them at a great enhance 
from the land. Some leafes are granted ; but it is not 
the general praclice to give them for more than cr.s 
year. No modes of hufbandry prevail here that would 
be of advantage to other places, except fowing fainfoin, 
which" anfwers well upon all chalky, or limeftone land. 
Seme bills have pafled for dividing common lands, which 
have produced great advantages. Plentiful crops have 
been raifed at little expence, and an opportunity given 
of laying down the old going land into grafs ; alfo an 
exemption from tithes is procured by them. 

We proceeded to Selby. This is a populous market 
town, Gtuatcd upon the river Oufe, and was the birth- 
place of King Henry d. on which account his father 
Wiliiam the Conquorer built an Abbey here. From 
John Fuller, lifq; we received the following important 
intelligence relative to the agriculture cf this part of 
the country : 

The foil is various, part of it fandy, and part a hazls 
clay. The climate is moderate ; the proprietors are 
Lord Petre, the Archbifhcp of York, and a great many 
copyholders. Farms are fmall, and kept in equal pro- 
portions of pafttire and tillage. All forts of grades are 
cultivated : which arc ufed both in breeding and feeding 
Sheep are generally of the Northumberland kind, and 
the cattle of the fliort horned or Idaldernefs breed. 
Great numbers ofhorfesare bred. The rent of the 
land is from 5s. to 50s. per acre. — Rotation of crops ; 
when land is broke up from grafs, flax is generally the 
fril crop, then rape, afterwards wheat, and a fallow • 
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bat no fixed rotation is kept. Ploughs of the common 
kind, drawn by two hones are ufed ; but a number of 
oxen are wrought in the waggons. There are no com- 
mon fields in this parifh, but many in the neighbourhood. 
r l he difference cf value betwixt open and inclofed lands, 
is eflimated at one-third, or 33 ncr cent. Here is a con- 
fiderable deal cf wafte ground, which produces little or 
nothing at prefent, but is capable of great improvement. 
Striifl attention is neceffary in keeping the ditches clean, 
and letting- the water off the fields, which are greatly 
hurt by rain water ftagnating upon them ; but as there 
are no i'pouts, little other draining is required. Provi- 
fions are plenty and moderate*, roads tolerable, great 
improvements have lately been made upon them. Farm 
Iioufes and offices are well enough conitructed, but very 
improperly fituated, as they are moftly in villages. A 
number of landlords do not grant leafes, which is de- 
ftrudtive to good farming. 

We proceeded for Tadcafter. Great part of the 
country is upon a lime-ftone, and lies very well : but 
the ridges in general are too flat, and no attention paid 
to letting off the water. We faw feveral common fields. 
After pafAng Sherborn (at which place great quantities 
of the Winefouer plumb grows), the country appeared 
very thinly inhabited; few or no houfes being to be? feen, 
till we arrived in the immediate neighbourhood of Tad- 
caller. 

At Tadcafler we were recommended to a Mr Fatter, 
as one of the bcfl farmers in that place ; and we found 
that his practice was accurate and corredt, in the higheft 
degree. We received the following information from 
him: 

The foil is a dry lime-fione ; the climate kindly and 
moderate. The proprietors moflly have large eftates ; 
but the farms are fmall, few extending to 300 acres. 
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■ The greatdl part of the land is in tillage, not above one- 
third being in paflure. The grades fown, are red and 
white clover, trefoil and fainfoin. Rye-grafs is out of 
repute, and hay. feeds fafk following. Sheep are kept 
upon the paflure land, and cattle fed upon turnips. No 
land is floated or watered. General rotation of crops 
is, turnips, barley, clover, and wheat ; often a crop of 
oats taken after the wheat. The manures ufcd, arc 
dung, made upon the farm, and gathered at Tadcalter ; 
feme lime brought by water from Hull, and horn (hav- 
ings from York. The ploughs are of the Dutch kind, 
and drawn by two horfes a-breaft. No oxen ufed, but 
thofc kept by Lord Hawke. The {owing of wheat com- 
mences about the end of September, and continues all 
the month of Odober. Spring crops are fown as early 
as poflible. The harveft is early. Here are fome com- 
mon fields ; and Mr Potter fuppofes, the difference of 
value betwixt open and inclofed land to be one-fourth. 
Inclofures are fmall, few exceeding ten acres. There is 
a good deal of wafte land, fome of which is under divi- 
fion, and capable of great improvement. The wages cf 
a labouring man is 9s. per week ; ploughmen get L. 10 
per year, befides viduals and waffling; the head man 
gets equal to L. 3c per year. Hours of labour are ten 
in fummer, and feven in winter. Paring and burning are 
very feldom pradifed. A great quantity of the "VVmefouer 
plumb is produced in this neighbourhood. Mr Potter 
thinks it would be highly beneficial to the public inte- 
reft, that all land was fet under leafe ; and further thinks, 
there is no neccflity for impofing reftridions on the good 
farmer, as he will manage much better wanting them ; 
and as for the bad farmer, he cannot be mended by them. 
The people here have a great turn for improving their 
lands ; but have no opportunity of doing this to purpofe, 
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from the want of Icafes. He thinks the fmall fize of the 
farms fcrvcs to retard good management. 

Waited upon Mr Beck, Beward to Lord Ilawke, up- 
on his eflate of Scarthingwell and Towton His Lord- 

fltip has taken about i6co acres into his own hands ; 
and is very properly putting it into good order, by fal- 
lowing, manuring, and, laying parts of it down with 
grafs feeds, with a view to let it in proper lized farms 
to fubllantial tenants. Betides the manure raifed on this 
farm, his Lordfhip has expended yearly above three 
hundred pounds in purchafing manure, principally dung, 
from the towns and villages in Lis neighbourhood, and 
by water from Hull, York, &c. 

The foil upon Lord Hawke’s eflate is of many dif- 
ferent kinds : it is good loam in general: there is alfo 
clay upon limeftone ; flrong clay upon a blue till ; 
liazle earth upon fand ; and about yo acres of mofs, 
or peat earth. About a fourth pan is kept in paf- 
ture, though lefs pafture in general is kept. Lord 
Hawke cultivates fanfoin, red clover, and trefoil, 
with white clover, and hay-feeds. He bred 350 Bleep 
lad year, and has this year increafed his breeding ewes to 
440 : they are of the Oxford and Gloucefterfliire polled 
breeds; they have a crofs alia of the Bakeweil and Fow- 
ler breeds ; and the wethers are fed off when (hearing, 
at 38s. each. He folds his ewes always from May-day 
to Michaelmas. He feeds alfo a few Scotch and Irifh 
cattle. The general rotation of crops is turnips, barley, 
clover, and wheat. His plan now adopted, is to few 
half his clover land w ith twelve pounds of red clover 
per acre ; to mow it once, and then feed it. The other 
half is fown with 61 b. of white clover, 31b. of rib- grafs, 
and 61 b. of trefoil per acre, and fed, but not mown. By 
this rotation of crops, red clover is few n but once in 
eight years cn the fame land, liis flan is to lay down 
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one hundred and fifty acres with fanfoin, the feed of 
which he fows with his barley ; and has fometimes fow- 
cn it on a clean fallow, when the ground laid down 
with fanfoin would have been broken up for wheat 
had it been fown with clover, he Lreaks up an old 
w'orn-out paflure ground, and lows it in the fpring 
following with oats ; after which it is fallowed, and 
falls regularly into courfe, inltead of the ground fow- 
en down with fainfoin. The manures ufed, are rape 
duff, pigeon, farm-yard, and bought dung, foot, rape, 
and bone-duff. Lord Hawke ploughs with two oxen a- 
brealf, without a driver, and, fometimes with licrfes, but 
depends principally, and almoft entirely on oxen, for his 
ploughing and harrowing. Ills land in hand is all in. 
clofed ; inclofures vary from 8 to 30 acres. There are 
feme paftures from 5 to 8. We think fmall ar- 
able inclofures hurtful in a corn country ; and Lord 
Hawke is altering the fize of his fields, from 15 to 20 
acres. Rlr Beck is of opinion that inclofing is very be- 
neficial, and never can decreafe population. Lord Hawke 
had land in a common field, for which he got only 
5s. yd. per acre, and can let the fame land, when it is 
now divided and inclofed, at 20s. Wages are high } 
lioufe fervants coff, in board and wages L. 30 per annum. 
Daining is much required here ; but for want of a law 
to oblige neighbours to clean out their contiguous ditch- 
es, it cannot be done to advantage } although Lord 
Hawke is attempting it, and has induced many to drain 
with him. Paring and burning are pradlifedcn old grafs 
land, and thought an excellent method of breaking up 
all coarfe fward. Lord Hawke approves of it on low 
grounds, but on high ground thinks Lurmng unncceflkry, 
and rather detrimental. 

Left Tadcafter and tcck the road weflward to IIare T 
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wood. Obferved feme common fields by the way. The 
land in general is upon a wet bottom ; and from the 
rains, and the little attention paid to clearing out the 
furrows, is in a very bad fituation. 

We delivered a letter to Mr Samuel Poplewell, fleward 
to Lord llarewood, and received fatiafacilory information 
from him. llarewood is a neat village, and his Lord- 
fhip’s refidence is a little diftance from it. He grants 
no leafes, but is efleemed a kind landlord. 

The foil is generally clay, upon a bottom retentive of 
moifture; the climate (bowery and wet. Land is chief- 
ly pofleffed by large proprietors, and occupied by te- 
nants paying from L. 20 to I.. 200 yearly rent. It is 
employed botlr in paflure and in tillage, in proportions 
nearly equal. The pafturcs are moftly eaten by fheep, 
which are purchafed from Northumberland ; their fleece 
fells from 3s. fid. to 4s. Many Scotch and Irifh 
cattle are fed upon the tides of the river Wharfe. Upon 
the tillage land two crops are generally taken to a fallow, 
and turnips fown upon all the fallows proper for them. 
Mr Poplewell drills his turnips, and has never miffed a 
crop frnce he pradtifed that method. The manures ufed 
are, home-made clung, rape clufl, rape coombs, and 
dung and foot from Leeds. Little lime is ufed, except- 
ing on new broken up land. Ploughs are generally 
drawn by three horfes in a line. No oxen are ufed for 
work, excepting a few by Lord Harewood. Some rape 
is fown, which is often eaten by fheep, but fometimes 
Hands for feed. Here are no common fields, but there 
are fome in the neighbourhood, which Mr Poplewell 
thought fhould be divided. He eflimates the difference 
betwixt open and inclofcd land, to be at leaf! 25 per cent. 
He alfo is of opinion, that it would be of great fervice to 
agriculture, if all lands were fet under leafe ; and that if 
thefe were granted, there would be no ncceffity for reftric- 
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tions, unlefs during the concluding years. A bill parted, 
about three years ago, to divide a common in this neigh- 
bourhood, which has produced beneficial confequences ; 
and Mr Poplewell is of opinion, mod part of the wade 
land in the Riding might be improved, by planting 
Scotch firs upon ir. 

We arrived at Wetherby, which is a great thorough- 
fare on the London road. Here we received the follow- 
ing information : 

The foils in this neighbourhood are lime-done and 
drong clay. There are a few fmall freeholders, but the 
land almort wholly belongs to the Duke of Devonfhire. 
Farms are generally fmall, the mod part not exceeding 
L, 30 per annum. Rent is about 20s. per acre, and the 
public burdens. Rotation of crops upon the lime done 
is, turnips, barley, clover, and wheat ; on the clay, fal- 
low, wheat, and beans. The manures ufed, are great 
quantities of rape dud, price 2s. qd. per bufliel ; 
horn fhavings from York, foot, and all the dung that 
can be colledled at home. Lime is applied to the fal- 
low, 1 00 bufhels to the acre ; it cods ys. 6d. per chal- 
der of 32 buihels. Ploughs are of the common kind, and 
drawn by two horfes upon the lime-done, and by three 
and four upon the clay land. No oxen are ufed. Har- 
vert is early ; begins generally about the fird of Augud, 
and is all finifhed by the middle of September ; the 
land is all inclofed ; the fizc of inclofures from 3 to 12 
acres. Wages are high ; ploughmen, that are maders 
of their work, get fifteen guineas per annum, befides 
victuals; and labourers never lefs than i8d. per day, 
and more in harved ; no fcarcity of hands to reap the 
crop, excepting in the year 1792. The corn is modly 
cut with the fickle ; wheat is done for 7s. per acre. 
Provifions are plenty, but high priced. Farm-houfes 
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arid offices are improperly fituated, as they are ah placed 
at the corner of the lordfhip. 

The U uke of Devonffnire formerly granted ieafes, but 
now intends to ati otherwife ; which we were told 
would be a great bar to improvements. The covenants 
that formerly fubfifted were, to keep two-thirds in 
grafs, £kc. Tithes are generally commuted here, and ys. 
per acre paid in their place. 

Ripon is of great antiquity ; being, it is faid, incorpo- 
rated by King Alfred ; and is pleafant and well built. 
The river Eure was made navigable about twenty years 
ago, and a number of vcflels are employed thereon, to 
the gr- at convenience and benefit of this place and 
neighbourhood. 

The foil near Ripon is partly of a fandy nniure, and 
partly ftrong clay upon a limeftone ; the climate healthy, 
and moderate. Eftates are generally large, and farms 
of various fizes, from L 20 to L. 300 yearly rent. The 
lands 2rc mollly in grafs and meadows, little more than 
the fourth part being kept in tillage. Artificial grafiVs 
are juft beginning to be introduced into the hufbandry 
of this neighbourhood. A few cattle of the fliort horned 
kind are bred, and a good many long wooiled fheep, 
which when fatted at two years of age, will weigh 23 lb. 
per quarter. The rotation of crops is, turnips, barley, 
clover, hay-feeds, and wheat, upon the light and fandy 
foils ; and on the flrong foils, fallow, wheat, and beans. 
Rime and common dung, with a little rape duft, aie 
the only manures ufed. A large heavy plough, drawn 
by 4 and 6 horfes, yoked in pairs, is employed upon the 
flrong lands. Upon the light foils, a fir.aiier piough 
drawn by 2 horfes is ufed. The country is moftly in- 
clofed. Inclofures are from 5 to 40 acres. Mr Pea- 
cock thinks, land when inciofed is of double value, to 
that of fimilar quality, wiien lying in common field, 
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There are fome thoufand acres of wafle or common in 
the neighbourhood ; mod of which is capable of great 
improvement. Wages for labourers are at 2S. per day 
in fummer, and from is. to is. 4d. in winter. Little of 
the country requires draining; but where this improve- 
ment is ncccflary, it is well attended to, plenty of ma- 
terials for this purpofe being at hand. The average 
price of butcher meat is gid. per pound. 

Farm-houfes and ofiices lately cre<fled, are in general 
good, and conveniently fituated ; but thofe that have 
Rood long are not fo. Mr Peacock thinks, that the 
principal obftacles to improvements are, the want of 
leafes of a 'proper duration, and the reftridbiontf from 
ploughing up the old grafs fields, which effectually pre- 
vents any new fyftems of hulbandry from being intro- 
duced. 
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No II. 


ACCOUNT of the VALE of SKIPTON, 

IS A LETTER. FROM A GENTLEMAN IN THAT NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


GENTLEMEN, Nov. 9, 1793. 

It would h.ive given me particular pleafure,'a$ a fincere* 
well-whiter to your undertaking, if I could have acquitted 
myfelf more fuccelsfully in the inquiries you honoured 
me with ; but I fhall give you the belt information m 
my power. 

With regard to the ancient Hate of this vale, I do not 
find, upon inquiry, that there lias been any material 
alteration or improvement for the lad century or more : 
in fome parts of Craven, though not near this town, I 
underdand that, even within the lad forty years, there 
was a confulerable portion of land in tillage ; the plough- 
ing was then performed by four or fix oxen, and one 
or two horfes ; and I am informed that mode of huf- 
bandry anfwered very well. Craven was then famous 
for a breed of long horned cattle, particularly oxen ; but 
fince the introduction of ficotch cattle and grazing into 
the country, the long horned breed, and of courfe the 
tillage has been neglctled. One caufeof this is the ealy 
expence that attends this mode of husbandry ; with one 
ftrvant, and two horfes, a farmer can very conveniently 
manage feven or eight hundred acres of land ; indeed, 
mod of the grazing fjrnrs in tins vale are very iargr, 
often three or four are united under one occupier. 
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The Earl of Thanet is the principal proprietor of land 
5a Skipton ; and, I am told, is not willing that his fine 
land fiiould be ploughed $ but it would certainly be a 
great advantage to the neighbourhood, if a proper mix- 
ture of grazing and tillage could be introduced ; for 
though the country is not, or ever will be populous, 
while the prefent mode of hulbandry and monopolizing 
farms prevail, yet corn is generally higher in Craven 
than in molt parts of the kingdom, becaufe fo very little 
is produced. If you fuggeft to them, that the uplands 
may be kept in tillage ; the reply is, that they are fo 
much expol'ed to mills, and the fituation fo cold, that 
corn, particularly wheat, cannot feed or ripen. This 
may be in part jull ; but the ftronger reafah with them 
feems to be, that the uplands are very ufeful to them 
upon their prefent plan, to prepare the lean cattle for 
the better paltures which feme fay, would be toe rich 
for them in that Hate ; nor would their improvement, at 
iirft, he equal to fuch keeping. 

The extent of the Vale of Skipton cannot be acturate- 
ly afeertained ; indeed, a very fmall part bears that name, 
being generally included in the vale of the river Aire 
which extends fiom Leeds, in a north-weft direftion, 
to the fource of the river, about thirty-five miles, is upon 
the average'about a mile broad, in fome places more, 
yet not fo much (I think) as to add a quarter to the ave- 
rage. Grazing is the general mode of occupation, in 
this vale, except in the neighbourhood of the manufac- 
turing towns, where convenience will command a high- 
er rent than the grazier can afford to pay. Six pounds 
per (latute acre, and fometimes more, will be given for 
land in fuch fituations : grazing will not anfwer to half 
that price. 

It is worthy of notice, as it appears to me of great 
fervice to the land, as well as very profitable to the o 
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cupier, that mod cf the principal graziers take all theif 
deck out of fome of their bed paftures in the beginning 
of Julv, am! put nothing in them till about Michaelmas, 
when they are equal or fuperior to the bed fog; indeed 
they call this, fogging their padures. The favourite 
grazing dock here, are the black Scotch cattle, fome 
iheep ; but on the lowland veTy few, and on the up- 
lands and moors not very numerous : — it is much to 
be wilhcd that the propagation of this ufeful and profi- 
table animal was more attended to. 

Price of labour. A man fervant about ben guineas 
per year, with board and wafhing in his mader’s houfe ; 
a woman about five guineas, with the fame ; day la- 
bourers in hufbandfy about as. or as. 6d. per day, find- 
ing their own vi&uals : about ten years ago, is. or is. 2d. 
was the common price ; the advance owing to the in- 
troduction of the cotton manufactory into a country fo 
little populous. They work from fix to fix in fummer, 
and from eight to dark in winter. 

Price of provifions for the lad year : beef, mutton, 
veal, and pork, about 4id. per pound, of 16 ounces; 
butter about is. or is. id. per pound, of 22 ounces 1 
wheat about 8s. per Wincheder bufliel: oats 28 or 30s. 
per quarter. 

The climate and weather are unfavourable : we have 
femetimes very cold ead winds in the fpring for three 
months, often to the middle or end of May ; in autumn 
we have very often heavy and continued rains from the 
well, owing to our fituation among fo many hills ; from 
the fame caufe, we have frequent thunder dorms in 
fummer. 

Our roads are very much improved of late ; the canal 
which is carried through this valley, feems to have 
taught us the poflibility of making tolerably level roads, 
even in a mountainous country ; feveral excellent ones 
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have been made within the lad five years j the materials 
chiefly lime-done, broken to about the fize of an egg. 

Tithes are generally collefled in kind, and are very 
reludlantly and ill paid. Since the introduction of graz- 
ing into the country, they are reduced in an aflonifhing 
degree ; the lands which are mod profitable to the oc- 
cupier, are lead, or indeed not at all fo to the clergy- 
man ;-~he mud either fubmit to this, or involve him- 
felf in a tedious and expenfive law-fuit, for agidment 
tithe, perhaps againd an obdinate and powerful combi- 
nation of the farmers and land-owners. It is the opini- 
on of the mod intelligent people here, that the prefent 
mode of colledting tithes is one principle caufe of the 
high price of corn. Large quantities are continued in 
grafs, which would be ploughed to advantage, if a cer- 
tain and general commutation for tithes could be eda- 
blilhed. I wilh the above hints may be of any fervice 
to your bufinefs ; if you think me capable of further in- 
formation, I Ihall always be happy to contribute my af- 
fidancc to fo laudable an undertaking. I am, & c. 
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No III. 


EXTRACT of a LETTER from V/h PAYNE, Est*, 
of Frickleyncar Doncafter. Dated Nov. 30, 171)3. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I last week faw your queries on the date of Agricul- 
ture in the Weft Riding, inferted in the Doncafter pa- 
per, and have taken the liberty of anfwering them, ac- 
cording to your requeft, in the addrefs that precedes 
them. And having ^underftood, that the indefatigable 
Prefident of the Board of Agricullure was defirous of 
obtaining a detailed furvey of England, I fttall principally 
confine my replies to your inquiries to the parifli irr 
which I refide, Frickley cum Clayton, and the extenfive 
and populous one adjoining it northward, South Kirkbv. 
Yet thefe anfwers will, I believe, generally apply to the 
whole tract of country lying between the market-towns 
of Doncafter, Rotheram, Pontefradd, Barnflev, and 
Thorne ; in divers parts of which diltridd I have refided, 
and pradtifcd agriculture, as a freeholder ; not having 
been without the means and inclination of acquiring 
dome intelligence in many departments of its rural eco- 
nomy. As a true friend to the folid profperity of my 
country, lama fincere well wilher to its agriculture, as 
the only found bafis of its real and permanent intereft ; 
and though I do not wifli manufaddure in general to be 
depreciated, yet I am convinced, that if a confiderable 
portion of the public induftry and capital which for fome 
years paft has been applied to the manufaddure of foreign 
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materials, had inftead thereof, been employed hi the cul- 
vation of our extenfive wades, the profits on the •whole 
of fuch employment to the public would have been im- 
nienfely fuperior. On this view of the fubjeft, the 
inditution of a Board of Agriculture may be impoitant 
to the national welfare, if the public fpiritec) activity of 
true patriotifm abounds in its members ; but if there is 
not a degree of that liberal principle, fuflicient to pro- 
mote, and obtain fome modification of certain impedi- 
ments to the extenfion of our agriculture, the attention 
of the Board to any other means of exciting and en- 
couraging rural induftry will ultimately be contra£led, by 
the mere expedients of the day, and the labours of its 
ufeful members prove in vain. 

The foil of this diftridl is of three kinds, with their 

varieties, viz id, A dry loamy hazle foil, on a rock of 

foft gritfton ; 2d, A wet or clay foil, which abounds 
molt here ; 3d, A fine dry loam, on a rock of lime- 
done. I think the climate more favourable and mild 
than in fome other parts of the county, with lefs rain. 

Nearly three fourths of the lands are employed in til- 
lage, the other fourth part is chiefly clay land, meadow, 
and palture : but the pradlice of ploughing old fwards, 
and laying new ones, prevails on all the foils. Red and 
white clover, trefoil, with common hay feeds, not of 
the bed fort, and fainfoin on the lime-done foils, are 
cultivated as grades. The common rotation of crops, 
on the drier foils, is : ilf, turnips; 2d, barley; 3d, clover 
or beans; 41b; wheat: On the wet or clay foils; id, fal- 
low ; 2d, wheat ; 3d, oats ; 4th, wheat ; fometimes the 
courfe is, id, fallow; 2d, barley or oats ; 3d, clover or 
beans ; 4th, wheat ; which is generally edeemed the bet- 
ter courfe ; in a few inftances, potatoes and cabbages 
are cultivated in the lieu of turnips. 

Summer fallowing is univerfally pra&ifed on the dry foils 
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and good fpring drefUngs on the drier ones, for turnips, 
&.c. Turnips are generally fown broadcaft ; but the cx- 
pertnefs of our hoers fulficiently compenfates for the 
want of drilling. That excellent mode of cultivation, 
the hoeing of turnips, has been pra&ifed in this part of 
the country upwards of thirty years ; being introduced 
about that time into the townfhip of Wath upon Derne, 
by that exceilent cultivator, William Payne of Newhill 
Grange, my late honoured father; as it was to the county, 
by that truly patriotic nobleman, and benefadlor to his 
country, the late Marquis of Rockingham. Yet I am forry 
to obferve, this molt beneficial praflice is Hill much ne- 
glected in fome parts of this Riding, particularly in the 
neighbourhood of Thorne and Hatfield. 

The manures ufed here arc: ift, farm-yard rotten 
muck; from eight to twelve 3-horfe cart load of which 
are applied to the ftatute acre of fallow ; zd, allies, about 
eight loads per acre ; 3d, foot, chiefly as a top drefling 
for wheat, from twenty or thirty bufliels per ditto ; 4th, 
Bone dull and horn (havings, from three to five quarters 
per ditto ; 5th, ^ ove manure, ditto ; 6th, foap afhes, 
ditto ; 7th, rape-duft, ditto. Lime is generally employ- 
ed as a manure for the firfl fallow after an old lay, ap- 
parently with fuccefs, at the rate of two or three chal- 
drons per acre. My own praflice for turnips is, one 
chaldron of lime well mixed with the foil, and fix loads 
of frefh muck, or three quarters of dove manure per acre, 
with full fuccefs ; this compound manuring, I think, in- 
res its due operation on the foil in moftcafcs better 
than the fimple one, and has many other advantages. 
The (heepfold is not ufed here, except on turnips, which 
are generally eaten on the land by (heep. 

The common fort of both broad and narrow wheeled 
carts, with three or four horfes, are generally ufed, with 
a few onc-horfe carts ; fcarcely any other plough is feen 
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than the common (ingle one. The work is almofl en- 
tirely performed by horfes ; very little ufe is made of 
oxen at prefent; though where they are employed, 
they are found to anfwer very well, and I have no 
doubt of their fuperiority over the heavy draft horfes 
in point of real utility to the farmer. I have ufed 
a pair of oxen feveral years in harnefs like that of 
the horfes, working them at the plough and on the 
road, in every refpeft as we ufe our heavy draft horfes ; 
and as far as I can judge, they are equal to them for 
ufe, though the pride of the drivers will never allow it. 
However, in the flage of fattening them, we are all a- 
greed, that their beef is preferable to the carrion of an 
old horfe. The advantage to the community of working 
oxen on farms is beyond difpute, or calculation. 

The rate of wages is low, the price of neceflaries con- 
fidercd ; and hands for the purpofes of agriculture, in 
its prefent imperfe£f ftate, are not wanting. 

Paring and burning are pra&ifed generally on the 
braaking up of old lays, the expence of which is from 
16s. to 2is. per acre. 

Proper attention is paid to the draining of arable 
lands, but I cannot fo fully anfwer for it in other re- 

fpefls.' 

Few leafes are granted, and I rather think few are 
afked for ; the nature of the covenants between land- 
lord and 'tenant, has a general reference to law and cuf- 
tom, which iecure to the landlord quiet entry on due 
notice, with recovery of damages if any be done to the 
farm ; and to the tenant, on quiting, a fair valuation of 
his property and labour, in the ground ; as fallows, 
crops, manure, &c. &c. being parts of his Jloch in trade. 
It is an article efiential to a good and fpirited agriculture, 
and which cannot be too much infifted on, that the farm- 
er be fcrupulouily allowed, on quiting his farm, a fully 
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snd fairly appraifed valuation of his Jloch in trade. It 
forms a fccurity and bond of entire confidence, equally 
to landlord and tenant, a fccurity which fets all leafes, 
parchments, bonds, and feals at defiance ; it fecures to 
the landlord the payment of his juft demands, with a 
certain improvement of his eftate : and to the tenant an 
eafy mind, under the application of his ingenuity, in- 
duftry, and calh, to the profpeft of incrcafing his pro- 
duce, and ameliorating his farm. I wifh this matter was 
more attended to ; I have feen many painful deviations 
from juftice in this refpeft, to the great injury of the 
cau/c. An aft of the legiflature might probably extend 
this real benefit, and promote the improvement of the 
lands already incloftd, more than millions expended in 
the way of premium, &c. 

There is no ether obftacle to improvement but the pay- 
ment of tithes in kind ; an obftacle, the effefts of which up- 
on agriculture might be much diminifhed, if not entirely re- 
moved, if the Members of the Board could unite theirlabours 
in fo important acaufe, with a Gncere zeal and regard for 
juftice, and the religion of Chrift. The obftacles to the 
improvement and inclofure of wafte lands, in many 
places, amount nearly to a prohibition ; viz. — ift, The 
tithes, the diflike of which, with the freeholders, &.c. 
makes a very difficult commutation, the abfolute con- 
dition of their concurence. 2dly, Manorial claims and 
powers. 3dly, The heavy expcnce and trouble of ob- 
taining afts of the legiflature. To which may added, 
the caprice, partial intereft, and difinclination to ad im- 
provement of fome of the claimants in many cafes. AU 
rhefe obftacles might be much leflened by a law, fpeci- 
fying and explaining the claims, and limiting the pacers 
of tithe and manorial proprietors, in fuch manner, that 
their Jimple oppofition fhculd not hang in terrorem over the 
very thrcfhold of every fuch inclofure ; and alfo facili- 
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Hating ana encouraging lueh applications to the legislature ; 
perhaps a general act of inclofure upon a good plan 
might be a wife and feafonable meafure to liberate the 
active improvers from the torpid dominion of indolence 
and ftupidity ; however the government can fcarcely do 
wrong in this matter, except by Jnjfering the ixaf.es to 
remain as they are. 

Entirely owing to one or all of the ohhacles I have 
mentioned, very few' indeed of indoCng bills have puf- 
fed thefe twenty years, in the whole diflrict comp'rifed 
betwetn t!*e towns I mentioned above, notwithstanding 
the value of the lands, and the great fcarcity and fmali- 
nefs of farms ; in the few in fiances that have occurred, 
their beneficial confequences to the ftoek of public induf- 
try and produce have been confpicuous. 

Tithes are drawn in kind here, and generally over this 
dillriil ; yet there are fome inftances of payment in 
money by annual agreement, &c. If genuine chriitiani- 
ty, if agricultural profperity ■, if domeftic peace, and 
imiling plenty, be for the public good ; then it will be 
for the public good to have the tithes commuted, and 
their very r.aaie abclilhcd fer ever. 
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No IV. 


EXTRACT cf a LETTER from a Farmer in the 
neighbourhood of PontefraCL 

Dated Dec. 14, 1793. 


GENTLEMEN, 

X^he land betwixt Doncafter and Ferrybridge, is chief- 
ly lime-ftonc, or gravelly foil. All along the road there 
are many open fields, which are capable of great im- 
provement, by incloSng, fowing grafs-feeds, and pastu- 
ring with lheep. 

The prefent tenants are in general poor, and the farms 
fmall ; poverty caufes a kind of ftupidiry to take poffef- 
fion of them ; and I have often fpent my time in attempt- 
ing to convince them of their errors ; but though many 
of them may be convinced, it is not in their power to 
get out of' the old mode, for want of the one thing need- 
ful. 

The lands I allude to, are chiefly in tillage, the la- 
bour cf which, and the neceflary manure eats the. poor 
tenant up. 

Weftward of this road, we have ufeful land, that can 
feed cattle and breed good fhetp, Mr Sayle has done 
much good in thefe refpecls ; feme of us are following 
him as fall as we can in the Difldey breed ; but he has 
got the lead, and I wifh him fuccefs, for he deferves it. 

Common hay-feeds are going out of fafhion with the 
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bed farmers, and clovers and rye grafs daily gain ground. 
Sainfoin is very ufeful in barren or poor lands, and in 
good feafons, as great crops of it arc produced, as we can 
have of other grades upon our molt fruitful foils : hap- 
py it is for the occupiers of fuch land, it was found out. 
We have a very indifferent breed of cattle. If gentle- 
men would fend good bulls amongff their tenants, and 
Jet them ferve their cows gratis, it would, I think, be 
the only probable means of attaining fuccefs in this molt 
effeniial point. 

There is no land watered here, but many fituations 
are well adapted for that purpofe. I myfelf have 30 or 
4c acres, which I have long wiflied to float, but as I have 
no leafe, the expence deters me. 

The fuccefllcn of crops we have after fallows, is bar- 
ley, clover, and wheat. Turnips are taken wherever 
the land is proper for them ; but we have not much of 
that kind hereabouts. Upon ftrong lands, we fow wheat 
after fallow, then beans, and conclude with wheat or 
oats. Tares are now coming in fafhion. 

Oxen are not much ufed for work here, and never 
will become general ; as they are thought too flow by the 
adlive farmer. 

There are many fields open over the country, which 
would be far more valuable if inclofed j alfo feveral com- 
mon wades, to which the fame obfervations will apply. 

The advantages arifing from incloling are obvious, by 
an increafe of labour, and an increafe of food, both of 
which are for the public good. It produces difadvan- 
tages to none, unlefs it be a few individuals. In 
the village where I live, and where we have had no iff- 
clofure bills, the increafe of poors rates has been incred- 
ible. I am not very old, and can remember the time, 
when we liad only one poor woman upon us at 6d. a 
week ; but for thefe fome years back, the expence of 
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fupportiiig the poor has been from L. 150 to L. 1S0 a 
ytar ; and this chiefly paid by tenants not renting above 
L. 1 ,coo all together. 

Wages are much advanced. I have two labourers, 
which coil me not lefs than L. 60 a year : in ffiort the 
expence of labour is become unfupportabie. Draining is 
uled often among us ; perhaps mote might be done if it 
was not a heavy expence. Paring and burning are alfo 
ufed, and are without doubt an excellent practice on fome 
lands. I have no notion it waltes the foil, which is the 
chief objedlion our young agricukurilts have againlt it. 
The expence is from 20s. to 23 s. per acre. 

The modern farm houfes, and offices, are much fu- 
perior to thofe formerly built. I would have every far- 
mer relide in the middle of his farm ; and every houfe 
and home-ftead built in an uniform and convenient man- 
ner. 

Leafes are not univerfal enough for the encourage- 
ment of experimental agriculture ; and the nature cf the 
covenants is according to the liberal or illiberal difpclitiou 
of the landlord. One will fmi'.e upon the arts, and lead 
rural induftry by the hand, whillt another calls a damp 
upon thehcnell heart by opprefficn, and clips the wings 
of riling genius. 

With regard to improvements, fome have the will but 
net the power to make them ■, others the power, but not 
the will. Nothing but numerous and repeated examples 
can iuiluence the ignorant and llupid. Thofe who have 
the inclination, but not the means, ffiould be affilted by 
their landlords, and pay poundage for it. Where land 
is to be watered, this ffiould particularly be the cafe, for 
it will enable the tenant to pay interell with a fmile. 

Cabbages might be grown upon many lands improper 
for turnips ; and if planted with intervals of four feet, 
as at Diffiley, the ground would be kept clean at little 
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expence. I have found them exceedingly ufeful. No 
land fhould lie dormant for a year ; and if no man plough- 
ed more than he ought, he would always be enabled to 
turn his fallow brick to feme ufeful purpofe. 
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No V. 


The following Extracts from Two Letters, writ- 
ten by a Farmer in the Weft Riding, contain fo much 
natural good fenfe, exprefled in forcible language, up- 
on the Obftacles to Improvement, and the means ne- 
ceflary for rectifying the practice of theHulbandry in 
that diftriift, that we have given them a place. At 
fame time we beg leave to obferve, that this gentle- 
man’s fentiments, fo far as they go, are nearly fimilar 
to thofe we have formed in confequence of our Sur- 
vey. 

Being defirous to encourage an undertaking which has 
for its objeCt the improvement of agriculture, and of 
courfe the general benefit of the public, I have ventured 
to communicate my thoughts to you upon fome of the 
moft important obftacles to that ufeful fcience, which I 
thought might be more clearly done upon paper than in 
the fliort time I had the honour to fpend with you. I 
will begin my obfervations upon the third of your que- 
ries. The lands in this part being chiefly occupied by 
fmall farmers they are deprived of making that improve- 
ment which a man of property, with aoo or 300 acres of 
land, can do. A fmall farmer, not having room to 
change his land from tillage to feeds, and pafture' with 
iheep, which is the grand improvement of the land in 
this part, he lets a fmall portion lie in grafs, to keep 
his milch ows and hoi fes, and the reft perpetually in til- 
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Sere, excepting now and then a little broad clover. By 
this method it gets wore out, requires a heavier dreiung 
of manures, more working by the plough ar.d harrows, 
and becomes fo fixed and cemented together (the great- 
er part of our land being of a clayey glutinous nature), 
that it is deprived of receiving the benefit of the fun and 
air, which is the principal life of vegetation ; whereas by 
laying down with red clover, and white and yellow clovers 
alternately, and occafionally a few grafs feeds, the foil is 
kept in a freer Bate. The fibrous threads of thofe feeds 
running among the foil, communicate the warmth of the 
fun and air in every part, render the foil more malleable, 
eafier to work, and in a better flate for the reception of 
any kind of grain, Thefe advantages it receives from 
the culture of feeds, exclufive of the re/?, and the manure, 
which is fcattered upon it by that molt provident of alt 
cattle, flieep, as great a portion of which I fhould recom- 
mend to be kept upon every farm as is confident with 
this mode of management. They enrich the foil more 
than any other cattle ; and give employment by their 
fieece, and are the mod approved food in their carcafs, to 
cur manufacturers. Another obdacle to improvement 
here is, that a l'mall farm is not worth the attention of 
a man of ingenuity and property ; and this, together 
with the refufal of leafes and arbitrary claufes, prevents 
men of property from educating their lens in tiiis line of 
bufinefs. Every man therefore that experiences thefe 
oppreffiens, and who can give his fon a fortune to dock 
150 or 200 acres of ground, if he is a lad of genius, 
puts him apprentice either in the mercantile line, or fomc 
of the genteel profelfions. I know this fort of reafon- 
ing will draw upon me many enemies ; and it will be 
cbjefted, that by laying a number of fmall farms to- 
gether you will depopulate a country. Far be it from 
me to deprive any man of his property, or to wifh to do 
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any thing thr.t may tend to decreafe population ; on thd 
contrary, it is tny wiih to promote it ; convinced that 
the riches of a country depend upon it. I would net 
deprive the old farmers of their land ; I would have 
them educate their fons in the ufeful manufactories, 
and as they die, lay them together, or convert them in- 
to manufactories where property filuated, and lay a fufn- 
licnt portion of land for their convenience; and the relt 
lay toge ther for the purpofe of farming. Four farms, of 
t,o acres each, laid together under proper management, 
would be made to produce one-fourth more for the pub- 
lic market than in feparate allotments; and I think it 
will be generally Confcfied, that, in a country like this, 
abounding with men cf property, ingenuity, and enter- 
prize, that there generally will be found employment in 
our manufactories for as many inhabitants as there can be 
found provifions to fupport ; eonfequcntly the more land 
is made to produce, the more it will tend to increafe 
population. I fhall next beg leave to repeat my method 
of management ; which, though you have feen, and I ver- 
bally communicated to you, I think may here be more 
clearly deferibed. 

Upon find land, loamy far.d, or dry hazle foils, I 
cultivate turnips, dreiTed with bones, mixed with a por- 
tion of fold manure, as communicated to you ; next 
barley, red clover, and wheat; then turnips, barley, 
white and yellow clovers, psfturing with flieep one or 
two years; then wheat, and fo on. Upon clay and 
v.tt foils, after fallow, wheat, red clover, wheat or 
oats ; then fallow, wheat or barley (if the fallow be 
limed we always fow wheat ; if fold manure, fometimes 
barlev, as 1 change the tillage as much as poflible), next 
{'mail feeds as above, mixing a few hay feeds, and 
pafluring with {beep, one, two, or three years, as con- 
venient, or apparently molt ufeful. I then plough out 
{Or wheat or oats ; if laid more than one year, oats. 1 
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have fcund this, from go years experience, to be th,c 
mod beneficial method of cultivating Iqnd ; having 
brought fome poor foils to confiderable greater value 
within that period. The farm I occupy is but final!, 
150 Jlatute acres , and, though as well managed 10 yeat-s 
lienee as any in the circuit, and as heavily manured, 
did net then feed more than 20 flieep upon grafs, and 
40 upon turnip, upon an average, I can now fatten 67, 
fometimes 80 upon grafs, and ico or 120 upon turnip ; 
and get one- fourth more corn than was formerly raifed, 
befides fome increafe of other cattle. Here, however, 
ought to be underflood the great expence I am at in ar- 
tificial manures, thefe adding to the natural ones in p 
very ccnfiderable proportion. Laid year I fpread on 
eighty pounds worth of bones, forty pounds worth of 
lime, and ten or twelve pounds worth pf foot and rape 
duff, upon this fmall farm, befides the natural manures 
it produced : and upon an average it cofis me at lead 
L. 100 per year in different forts of manures. This ought 
to be confidered as a principal means of improvement, 
and is more by one half than is bought upon an average 
by the general run of farmers. 

I come now to fpeak of the nc-ceffity of leafes, which, 
with the fore-mentioned thoughts on fmall farms will 
give anfwer to your 35th queliion. The greater part of 
this county is either tenanted at the will of the proprie- 
tor, that is, from year to year, or upon leafes clogged 
with arbitrary claufes, fuch as being yefirained from 
ploughing out certain pieces of ground under heavy pe- 
nalties, or confined in fome meafure to one mode of 
management, which retrains the genius of the farmer, 
and ties him from experiments and every ufeful improve- 
ment. There may indeed be a few men found, who 
will exert their abilities and rifle their property under 4 
yearly farm, yet the generality will not: for out of the 
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whole of my acquaintance (and I know a great number 
of clever farmers), whenever I have afked them, why do 
you not manage fuch a piece of land fo audio, and how 
much more would it be made to produce ? The anl'wcr 
always is, we arc tenants at will, and fear advantage 
would be taken of our improvements. This, I prefume, 
w ill appear to every one a natural conclufton. There 
are two claufes which I think uecefftry in this countiy 
where manure is fo dear, and where they are at an in- 
convenient cliflance from great towns that manure can- 
rot be replaced, and that is, to be rellrained from fel- 
ling of the hay (a) and draw from the premiffes ; and, 
four or five years previous to the end of the term, to lay 
down one- third of the ground in a good hufoandry Ityle. 
Thefe, in my opinion, are all the reftraints neceffary for 
the ficurity of the proprietor, and, I think, would not 
militate againd the farmer’s filtered, but leave him at 
full liberty to purfue his improvements. ' 

As to the produce of land, good farmers will average 
from 2 7 to 30 bufhels of wheat per acre, 40 or 44 bu- 
fhels barley, 64 or 70 bufhels oats, 2nd 30 bufhels 
beans. Small farmers 'and indifferent managers, which 
occupy, 1 fuppofe, 3-fourths of our lands, will not ave- 
rage more than 20 bufhels of wheat, 30 bufhels barley, 
48 bufhels oats, and 20 bufhels bear.s. Thus I have 
communicated to you my opinion upon your different 
quedions to the bed of my knowledge, cbfervation, and 
experience ; and where I have erred, it is an error in 
judgment, which 1 fhould be glad to be corrected in. 

(n) It would lie a hardfhip for a good farmer to be prevented from 
felling a Hack of liay, if he could fparc it, in a dear time, when hay 
rates at L. 4, L. 5, or I.. 6 per ton. It'wTiulJ raife him money to bsiy 
manure, if it could be had, eveu at a great dillance, and perhaps might 
l,..ve hint moie clear pto£t than he had got by his farm for foinc years 
before. AThrlJiirt JFjrwtr. 
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You are at liberty to make ufe of my name in any way 
you think proper : for though it fhould draw upon me 
the reprcach of the haughty and ignorant farmers, I re- 
gard not the cenfure of fuch narrow and contracted 
minds ; confcious that it is a duty which every man 
owes to himfelf, and mankind, to exert himfclf for the 
public welfare, and being convinced that nothing is 
more ncceffary, nor can tend more to promote the ge- 
neral intereft, than the objeCt you have in view. You 
have therefore my fincere wilhes for its fuccefs, I am, 
&c. 
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EXTRACT from the CorrefponJence of Mr PARKih; 
son, at Doncafler. 


At is too often little eonfidered how much may be rail- 
ed from* land under good management. It appears to 
me, that it would be a good fcheme for the Board of 
Agriculture to take a farm into their own hands, and 
fhew, by improved practice, what might be dene : this 
■would be of great utility. As to driving any thing into 
old farmers, it is eafier to make new ones. There is 
land near Doncafter now let at 7s. per acre, which, if 
managed in a proper manner, and fed by flteep, would 
pay 20s ; and where the fheep that are bred never fell 
higher than 12s. or 16s. might be fed to 30s. and 
40s. 

The ufual produce per acre, where a rotation of tur- 
nips, barley, clover, and wheat, is adopted, is as fol- 
lows : 

Upon poor fands, 3i quarters of barley, 2 of wheat : 
— turnip and clover precarious. Upon clay foils, 4 
quarters barley, 3 quarters wheat, 3 quarters beans, — 
clover, and turnips both good. Upon lime-done, 4 
quarters barley, 3 quarters wheat, 2i quarters beans, 
— clover and turnips good. Loamy land, 5 quarters 
barley, 3J quarters wheat, peafe 3 quarters, — clover 
and turnips good. 

The mode of cultivation, however, is very irregular j 
as the farmers have no leafes, they make hay when the 
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full fhines, alid often crop the ground as long as it will 
carry. I know a great many farmers who keep their land 
in a poor (late, to prevent the owners from advancing it. 

Draining very little known in this part of the country. 
The wet lands improveable ; but the dry lands much 
more fo. 

With regard to the poor far.ds betwixt this place and 
Bautry, which arc at prefent in a very fhabby ftate, my 
opinion is, that the bell way of going to work with them 
would be, firft to begin with a good turnip fallow, and 
io loads of manure, of a tons each to the acre, which 
may be had at Doncafter at 5s. per ton, as they have 
fcarce any themfclves. This will produce a good crop 
of turnips, which ought to be eat off with fheep, and 
the land fown with barley and feeds — quantity of feeds, 

■ 1 peck of rye grafs, 14 pound white clover, and 14 
pound trefoil. I would pafture it with fheep for two 
years, break it for wheat or rye, and return to turnips. 
My rcafons for this are ; rye grafs is a very good winter 
plant, and fcarce can be eaten too near in the fpring, 
when grafs is of molt value. If it run to a bent, it ex- 
haults itfelf for that feafon, and is worth nothing till 
autumn. Trefoil is more early than white clover ; there- 
fore, with thefe mixtures, three different fprings are got. 
Many farmers like red clover ; I do not, except for cutting 
and I think it much the better of a little rye grafs. Red 
clover, on many foils, Hands but for one year, there* 
fore is very improper feed for pafture, which thofe fands 
fhould"be applied to as much as poffible, to fallen them. 
All artificial graffes fliould bear two years eating at lead, 
the expence of feeds being great ; but none will fcarcely 
bear more than three years. No pcor fand or lime-ltone 
ought to be paftured longer than it will keep a fufficient 
number of fheep to leave a good top drefling when plough- 
ed up ; by rcafon the land is then lofing what was put 
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into it before, and returning to its natural (late. Irt 
time, a hot bed will come to earth. Manure, mixed 
■with foil, caufes fermentation in fome meafure, like 
yeft put amongft wort, and will foon go off, and ceafe 
to operate. 

The land, in its prefent flate of cultivation, lets high ; 
though worth double the fum if properly managed. 
Sheep are much wanted, as there is no improvement 
equal to the fheep farming : it is both the cheapelt and 
belt upon all dry foils. If the farmer could only be made 
to underftand he had a fort of inheritance in his farm, 
which can no way be done but by giving leafes, it would 
be of general utility to the kingdom at large. The farm- 
ers are the firft and the grand machine of all improve- 
ments, and therefore ought to have every poffible en- 
couragement given them. I never was in any part of 
the country where the people were more flat to improve- 
ment than in this neighbourhood. I apprehend the esufe 
is this, a great many gentleman live in it, confequently 
near their tenants, and are curbs upon their ingenuity. 
Moll experiments are cofllv, and the farmer is afraid 
his landlord will look upon his attempts to improve as 
ads of extravagence, — fuch as hiring a Dilhley ram for 
100 guineas the feafon, and other things of the fame 
kind. 

There is an abfurd idea fome men have, that the 
fcliemc I have adopted for the fands will diminilh the 
quantity of grain: I fay no, — it will only add to it; for 
an acre. managed in the way I have deferibed, will pro- 
duce as much as two do now. As for the fmall mutton 
and fine wool that would be loll by my fcherne, there 
will always be plenty of the former on the mountains, 
for the tables of the great ; and if lambs are clipped, 
they will produce fine carding wbol, which does away 
thefe objedions. 
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No VII. 


STATE of the Waste Lands in York (hire, calculated by Mr 
Tuke, Junior. 


' 

Capable of 
cultivation, 
or of being 
convertvtl 
into Failure. 

[Incapable of 
being im- 
proved ex- 
cept by 
planting. 

Total. 

Wafte lands in the North Ruling. 

The Weftern moor lands — 

Eaftern ditto — 

Detached moors, or walte, in 
the country — 

Acres. 

150,000 

60,000 

i8 » 43J 

Acres. 

76,940 

136,625 

Acres. 

226,940 

196,625 

• 3,435 

Total — 

22 «>435 

j 2i S ,565 

442,000 

Wafte lands in the Weji Riding 

T’'e high moors 

Detached moors, or wafte, in 
the country 

200,000 

65,000 

140,272 
1 ¥ _ 

340,272 

65,000 

Total — 

265,000 

1 

140,272 

405,272 

"W afte lands in the Eafi Riding 
Detached moors, or wafte, in 
the country 

In the North Riding — 442,00c 
Weft Rid.ng — 405,^72 
Ealt Riding — 2,000 

2,000 

I 

2,000 

Total wafte lands in 

Ycrklhire _ 849,272 
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No VIII. 


OBSERVATIONS by Mr Day of Doncafter, regard- 
ing the Size of Live Stock. 

I am much inclined to believe, that breeders in gene- 
ral, are defirous of breeding their cattle of too great a 
fize, which is neither for their own advantage, nor for 
that of the country in general. ' My opinion is, that 
oxen weighing from 40 to 60 (tone, are the mod ufeful 
to the confumer, and worth more per (lone than greater 
weights. There are other advantages attending fmall 
cattle. There are many parts of England, where the 
land would juft fupport cattle of from 80 to yo ftones, 
that would fatten, and confequently would bring to per- 
fection, thofe of from 40 to 50 done. This plainly 
fhews that middling weights, are the mod generally con- 
venient, and confequently the moft profitable to the gra- 
zier. Nor can I believe, that the fmaller weights are 
fo liable to difeafes, being in general hardier ; but if 
they fliould happen to die, the lofs of an ox of 40 ftone 
weight is not fo much felt as one of a larger fize. Smal- 
ler animals alio, are in general quicker feeders, where 
the fltape of the animal is attended to. There is no 
fort of breed, that on the whole, I am fonder of, than 
the Galloway foot, as the beef is of very good quality, 
and their fize is v/ell calculated for general confumption. 
I beg leave to add, that of all the figns of a good feeder, 
there is none I prefer to that of having a (mall head. It 
is rare indeed to fee a large coarfe headed animal a good 
thriven 
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In regard to flieep, my opinion is the fame ; namely, 
that Iheep, which, when fat, will weigh from 14 to 20 lb. 
per quarter, are proportionably of more value than 
thofe which weigh from 20 to 30 lb. There feems to 
me not the lealt doubt, that the fmaller, in this cafe, 
is preferable to the larger animal : For inflance, fix Iheep, 
at 16 lb. per quarter, equal, in point of weight, to four 
at 24 lb. per quarter; but if it can be proved by experi- 
ment, which any one may foon do to his complete fatis- 
fadlion, that the fix Iheep would fatten fooner, and on 
lefs land than the four, can there be any doubt which is 
the belt fort for the individual and for the public ? Be- 
fides, the rilk of lefs lofs by the death of the fmaller ani- 
mals, is here alfo an obje£t worthy of attention. 

In regard to the wool, it is much more than probable, 
that the fleeces of the fix fmaller fhetp will be more va- 
luable than thofe of four or the larger fort. 

On the whole, I am of opinion, that the fmaller forts 
of live flock, are preferable to the larger, and that the 
arguments in their favour, ought to be as generally- 
known as poflible, both among breeders and graziers, 
and indeed to the public at large, in order that any ten- 
dency for breeding the unprofitable larger flocks may be 
checked as much as poflible. 
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No IX. 


ACCOUNT of the different Town- ships in the Wapen- 
take of Claro, from materials furnilhed by Robert 
Stockdale, Efq. 


J-iumburton with Jlfilby — The greateft part of this 
townfhip is the property of Jacob Smith, Efq; and occu- 
pied by him. He is improving it by banking out the 
floods, ploughing the old paftures, and draining them 
completely. Where the land is rough and four he in- 
variably pares and burns ; and as he is an adtive intelli- 
gent farmer, the hufbandry pradtifed in this townfhip is 
of the mod perfect kind. 

jildbrottrh — This townfhip is not very ex ten five, and 
confiiis of open fields, and indofed grafs land, neatly in 
equal portions. Turnips, barley, clover, and v/heat is 
the ul'ual rotation, and tiic land is well managed. A 

fmall common, of about 130 acres, belongs to the town- 

fhip. 

Boroughbridge — There are only about 30 acres of in- 
clofed garths and crofts, and a fmall common of 60 acres 
belonging to this townlhip, which appertain to the bo- 
rough houfes. 

Minjkip — Is nearly under the fame circum fiances as 
Aldbrough in refpedt to foil and cultivation, being moflly 
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occupied by fmall farmers, and fmall freeholders ; has 
no common. 

Rackrfijfc — The foil of this townlhip ismoftlya (Iron* 
clay, and the rotation is, ijl, fallow ; 2 d, wheat ; 3a', 
oats or beans, and fallow again. The farms are all fmall, 
but well managed. 

Stavely — There is a fmall common here not exceed- 
ing 50 acres. The cultivation, &c. finiilar to the towrt- 
Ihips of Aldbrough and Minlkip. 

Copgrove — This townlhip is principally, if not wholly, 
the property of Henry Duncomb, Efq; and conlifts of a 
variety of foils, and cultivated in various ways. Some 
farms are almoft wholly arable, but in general they are 
a mixture of arable, pafture, and meadow land, iike the 
reft of the Wapentake. 

Burton Leonard — This townlhip has lately been in- 
clofed under an acl of parliament ; and where the tur- 
nip hulbandry can be purfued, it is adopted. 

Nidd. — Is all inclofed, and kept nearly in equal pro- 
portions of corn and grafs. Farms are of fmall fize. 

Stainley — Is nearly in the fame ftate as the townlhip 
of Nidd. 

Brearton — Has been lately inclofed, and differs little 
as to fize of farms and cultivation from the two laft men- 
tioned townlhipa. 

Scetton — Has a common of 200 acres of good land. 
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and the remainder of the land is in aimed equal divi- 
fions of open fields and inclofures. 

Farnbap — This townfliip is wholly inclofed. No com- 
mon. 

Arhendale — This townfhip lately confided of a com- 
mon, and open fields, but they are now divided and in- 
clofed by an aft of parliament. 

Knnrejbrougb — The land around this town is chiefly 
in grafs, and occupied by the inhabitants, who are moflly 
manufafturers of linen, which is carried on to a great 
extent. The only part let out in farms is an edate left 
for the fupport of diflenting miniders. 

Scrivtu*— A common of 200 acres of rich land belongs 
to this townfhip. 

Allerton with Flaxby — -Is wholly the property of Tho- 
mas Thornton, Efq; and is let out in fmall farms., 

Goldjbrough — Belongs to Lord Harewood, and con- 
fids of a wet fwampy common of 400 acres, and the re- 
fidue modly in open arable fields. The farms fmall. 

Ribjiane little — This townfliip is exaftly under the 
fame circumdances as Goldfbrough, except that the 
common is good land, and under a regulated dint. 

Plimpton — The foil varies much, and of courfe, the 
rotations of cropping are different. The farms are ra- 
ther larger than in the neighbourhood, and kept in » 
high date of cultivation. 
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Spijfsrth — Has been lately inclofed, and confequently 
is in an improving (late. 

North Deighton — Exatft'y under the fame circum- 
{lances as to foil, divifion, and cultivation, as the lad. 

Kirk Deighton — Is wholly inclofed, and chiefly occu- 
pied by fmall freeholders. 

Midleton with Stocle/d — Is wholly the property of Mr 
Midleton a Roman Catholic, and is let in farms rather 
larger than ufual there, Stockeld is all inclofed, but 
Midleton, which is fituated at 20 miles didance, and 
lies nearly at the mod -fouth-wed point of the Wapen- 
take, has a large extent of mountainous heathy common, 
confiding of 150c acres at lead. 

Linton — This townfhip is modly inclofed and let in 
fmall farms. 

Wetherly — The land here belongs chiefly to the Duke 
of Devonthire, and is inclofed and let out in fmall farms. 
The turnip hulbandry pra£tifed, where it can be done 
with advantage. 

Ccuthrop—r Belongs to Lord Fetre, and is modly in 
open fields. The farms are fmall. It is in this town- 
thip that the large oak tree Hands, which is deferibed in 
Dr Hunter’s Evelyn's S)lva. 

Hunjingcre, RibJJoon, and Cattalgreat — Thefe three 
townfliips are almod the exclufive property of Sir Hen- 
ry Goodriek, Bart. Hunfingore and Cattalgreat lately 
confided of open arable fields, but arc now inclofed. 
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One third meadow, one third pafture, is the belt mode 
of managing a farm in thefe lands. 

Whixle-i- This townfliip principally belongs to a cha- 

ritable eftablilhment for 12 decayed gentlemen and 12 
fludents at Cambridge. It confdts moftly of open arable 
fields, two (tinted paftures, and an unftinted wet com- 
mon of about 100 acres, alfo 1000 acres of inclofed land 
let in fmall farms. 

Thorttville or Little Cattal — This is a fmall diltri£t be- 
longing moltly to Thomas Thornton, Efq; and is chief- 
ly in rich paftures. 

Kirk Hammerton — This townfliip has been lately in- 
clofed by an ad of parliament. 

Nun Monkton — This is a fmall townfliip, the property 
of William Tuffnel Joliffe, Efq. The foil is ftrong clay, 
and the rotation ufually practifed is, i/J, fallow ; id> 
wheat ; 3 d, beans or oats. 

Low Dunsforthy Green Hammerton , and Mar ton, with 
Grafton — Turnips are generally cultivated upon the til- 
lage lands of thefe townfhips, and the farms are fmall. 
Grafton has a common of about 100 acres of good land. 

High Dunsforth — Has lately been inclofed, and tur- 
nips are cultivated where the foil is proper for that root. 

Great Qufeborne Pari/}; — Has alfo been lately inclofed. 
At Branton, in this parifh, refides the beft farmer in the 
Wapentake. He had long ago adopted the turnip and 
clover hu(bandry, and when he found his land tire of 
clover, he then fowed beans in drills, which he followed 
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with barley, wheat, and turnips. He then difeovered, 
that after a repetition of beans, neither his wheat nor 
his turnips were fo good, therefore fows white clover, 
trefoil, &e> which lie eats with flieep, and his wheat 
and turnips both flourifh. • 

Little Oufeborn — This townfhip confifts of open fields, 
and inclofed arable land, with a fmall Hinted common, 
not exceeding 70 acres, and being moltly a light dry 
foil, has been long under the turnip hufbandry j but the 
continued fucceflion of the fame routine of crops now 
proves to be injurious, as red clover will fcarce grow at 
all. 

Kirby. Hal ! — Is a fmall townfhip belonging to Henry 
Thomfon, Efq; and confifts of meadow and pafture. He 
occupies a confiderable part 'of it himfelf, and is very 
attentive to the breed of cattle and flieep. - 

Sickling Hall , Kirby Overblow , and Keerby , with Nether - 
by — Thefe townfhips confift both of open arable fields, 
and inclofed arable and grafs lands. The foil varies, 
and of courfe the hufbandry. The turnip.hufhandry is 
not much praftifed. Each of thefe townfhips has be- 
twixt 200 and 300 acres of common, which might eafi* 
ly be divided and inclofed under one aft of parliament, 
as they are contiguous. 

Kigton — Tills townfhip had an extenfive common of 
2coo acres, which was inclofed by aft of parliament in 
1775, and is now nearly in equal portions of arable and 
grafs. Few turnips arc grown, but the tenants take 
wheat after fallow, and then beans or oats This in- 
clofure, without the* addition of any manufafture, has 
increafed the number of inhabitants as two to one in 
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eight years. It has alfo increafed the annualrent of the 
townfhip above double, and many parts of it will yet ad- 
mit of very great improvements. 

Ripley — This townfhip confifts of ancient inclofures, 
which are mollly kept in grafs. The arable land is em- 
ployed in raifing turnips and potatoes, with a fucceffion 
of barley, clover, and wheat. 

Thtrnton and Scarrow — Thefe two townfhips are in 
the parifli of Ripley, which is a redlory, in the patron- 
age of Sir John Ingleby, Baronet ; and though inclofurc 
adts have been obtained for the commons of both places, 
yet the property is Hill tithable. 

Alarkington — Confifts moftly of ancient inclofures, 
which are kept in nearly equal proportions of arable and 
grafs. Turnips are fown where the foil is proper for 
them. 

FoHifoot — Has been lately inclofed, and about 1500 
acres of common brought into cultivation. The foil is 
in general fteril, and in fome places too ftony for the 
plough. 

Dunker'witk, We don, and Huby — Thefe three may be 
taken together. , Their commons, confiding of about 
1000 acres of rich land, have been lately divided and in- 
clofed. The general mode of breaking up commons or 
old grafs inclofures here is, ift, to pare and burn ; id, 
to take rape or turnips ; afterwards wheat or oats : Beans 
run too much to hulm or Itraw in frefh land. 

Stainluni — This townfhip has a number of fmall inclo- 
fures, which appear to have been gradually taken off the 
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common by the cottagers, but the common dill contains 
above 2000 acres of valuable land, capable of great im- 
provement; and though an inclofure a£l was obtained 
fourteen or fifteen years ago, yet nothing more has 
been done than to fet off an allotment in lieu of tithe. 

Cajlle y and Leathley — Are moftly in grafs, being rich 
feeding lands, adjoining the river Wharfe. 

iin/cy—Confifts of fmall ancient inclofures, with an 
extenfive common of at lead xoco acres of tolerable land.^ 

F amity — Has an extenfive common belonging to it, 
which the lord of the manor, being foie proprietor, is 
gradually improving, by partial inclofures, and plowing. 
The common that remains is nearly 500 acres. 

New *11 with Clifton — Confifts of rich inclofures, moll, 
ly in grafs. The common belonging to it was inclofcd 
about twelve years ago. 

Wejlon and Afuwith — Thefe townfl-.ips confifl chiefly 
of rich pafture and meadow land. Wefton has a fmall 
common, not exceeding 100 acres. The common of 
Aflcwith, containing about 1200 acres, was, by virtue of 
an add of parliament, about twelve years ago, afligned 
to the impropriate redtor, Walter Vavafour, Efq; in lieu 
of tithes, which he is gradually converting into fmall 
farms; but many parts of it are only -fit for planting, 
being too rocky for the plough. 

Denton — The low part next the river Wharfe is rich 
palturage. There is, Jiowever, a good deal of arable 
land, and a common of perhaps 1500 acres. 

La 
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Nosfeld and LattgSar— Nearly the fame- as Denton, 
with the like quantity of common. 

Haverach Park — This townfhip is extra -parochial, and 
was formerly a park belonging fo the foreft of Knaref- 
borough. 

• i 

Timhle Little — T« a fmall townfhip, moftly in grafs, 
with a common cf about ico acres of good land. 

BcanJIy with Haz.'ewxd, and Hart with with JVinJfcy — 
Thcfe townfhips are of great extent, and moftly kept in 
grafs. The commons annexed to the firtt contain at 
leaft 2C00 acres, and the lall about i coo acres. 

JOacre Much in the fame fituatioil as the two laft. 

The commons contain about 2000 acres, one half of 
of which is Hinted pafture. 

Bavcrley — Moftly kept in grafs, and has a large extent 
of wafte land, which is replete with coal and lime. Ma- 
ny mines of lead ore are now working to advantage. 
The common contains about 3000 acres. 

Pately Bridge — The land on each fide cf the river Nid 
abounds w ith fprings, which are turned to great advan- 
tage in bleaching linen yarn and cloth, the principal ma- 
nufaiLVures of this town and neighbourhood. The land 
is therefore principally in grafs, and let in fmall parcels 
at an average of 40s. per acre. The mountains pro- 
duce lead, and the herbage is of a coarfe nature called 
bent. Thefe mountains are of confiderable extent, and 
are ufed chiefly, though not whdfty, as ftinted paftures. 

Fount aims - Earth , Sion clock - up, Stonebeck. down — The fe 
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three townfhips are fituated in the midd of high moors. 
Their inclofed fields are modly kept in grafs, with a 
fmall portion of arable Jand. The commons are very 
extenfive, at lead 5000 acres. 

Kirbey Makcard — This townfbip confifls of ancient 
fmall inclofures, moftly kept in grafs. What part of it 
is kept in tillage, is fown with turnips, where the foil 
admits. The wades are extenfive, but the number of 
acres not afcertaincd. 

Axe r Icy, Lavertcn , Stud ley Roger and Stitdley R oyal . — . 
Thefe four townfhips con fid of rich padurage, and are 
ufed as dairy farms. Turnips are fown on the tillage 
lands where the foil anfwers, and thofe of a different 
nature are cleaned, by a plain fummer fallow. 

Saivley ,' Grartlcy and Aldfuid- — Thefe townfhips are 
modly in grafs. They have extenfive commons pertain- 
ing to them, of at lead 1000 acres. 

Ripon — The land furroiindiilg this beautiful town is 
modly in grafs, and occupied in fmall parcels by dif- 
ferent tradefmen, &c. refiding.theve. 

Little 7 horp and Eijlccp Moulton — The land in thefe ' 
townihips confid both of fmall inclofures of grafs, and 
open arable fields. In foils adapted thereto, turnips 
with the ufual confequent crops, are fown j and in thofe 
of a d life rent nature, fallow, with its cudomary rota- 
tion, is pracl.ftd. 
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No VIII. 


STATISTICAL INFORMATION concerning diffe- 
rent Parishes. 

Collected ftatement of intelligence received by 
the Deputy Clerk of the Peace for the Weft Riding of 
Yorkfhire, in anfwer to queftions tranfmitted by him to 
the Minifters of the refpeftive parilhes in faid Riding, 
by direction of the Magiftrates appointed to correfpond. 
•with the Board qf Agriculture. Tranfmitted by the 
Right Honourable Lord Hawke. 

Parifli of Aclcivorth contains, 

1242 Inhabitants 

2442 Acres of ground as per furvey 
1431 Acres of grafs eftimated 
io 1 1 Ditto arable ditto. 


Rotation of crops— 

-Fallow 


Wheat 


Oats 

Beans 

or 

Turnips 


BaTley^or Oats 

\ 

Parifli of Addle, 

Wheat. 

958 Inhabitants 
6660 Acres of gronnd 

1418 Ditto of grafs 
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4255 A«res arable 
666 Ditto wafte 
331 Ditto woods. 


Crops for one year, 

Fallow, Clover, and Turnips 

Barley 

Oats 

Wheat 

Beans 


1063 acres 
1000 do. 
1300 do. 
800 do. 
92 do. 


This account is given not as being accurate, but as 
near as the writer could calculate. 

Half of the wafte is improveable. 

The fame quantity of land is yearly in the fame mode 
of cultivation. 


Parifli of Addling jleet, 

344 Inhabitants 
3000 Acres of ground 

Two-thirds of the above in graft, and the other 
one-third arable 
1000 Acres a wafte. 


Crops — One- fifteenth flax 

One- fifteenth rape and turnip 
One-tenth potatoes 
The reft grain. 

This is a narrow flip of land, eight miles long and one 
broad. 

Its waftes confift of an undivided moiety of thorn 
moors, fome part of it valuable, but the major part ufe- 
lefs for want of proper drainage ; and, as far as the writer 
knows, a confiderable drainage would be difficult, the pa- 
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rifii being fituated below the level of the fea at high water, 
and confequently. is marlhy. The land is a rich (trong 
loam, very favourable to grazing occupiers, fome of 
•whom rent fixteen or. eighteen hundred acres each, 
which, the writer obferves, is the caufe why the pariih 
is fo thinly inhabited. An acl for a partial inclofurc 
was obtained in 1769, and great improvements in con- 
fequcnce are made in the pariih. JVIany principal per- 
fons were defi'rous, in 1795, extending the inclofures, 
though no hope was entertained of rendering the whole 
wades valuable. 


Pariih of Adwiii, 

a8o Inhabitants 
1416 Acres of ground 
300 Acres of grafs > 

1 116 Ditto arable. 

The ufual courfe of tillage in the part of the country. 

Pariih of Armchjfe t 
900 Inhabitants 
35000 Acres of ground 
^000 Ditto grafs 
190 Ditto arable 
17900 Ditto wade. 

Of the 7000 acres in grafs the whole is inclofed and 
divided, 3000 are cut for hay, and 4000 are in padure. 
Of the 17900 acres in a date of wade, the greater 
part is barren and mountainous, but divided into cattle 
gates, the number of which is only known to the proprie- 
tors. 
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Parifh of Armthorpe, 

■50 Families 
2000 Acres of ground 
700 Ditto grafs 
1300 Arable. 

Rotation of crops — ift Turnips 

2d Barley two-thirds and oafs 
one- third 

3d Wheat and rye 
4th Clover, Fallow. 

N. B. It is fuppofed the writer has made a miftakc in 
placing the wheat as fown on the barley Bubble, and 
having the clover fown with it, inftead of the clover 
being fown with the barley. • 

The houfes of every defcription, including cottages, 
are very few, of any confideration ; the largelt contain- 
ing about 12 people including all the fervants. 

Parifh of Bardfiy, 

300 Inhabitants ' 

3000 Acres of ground 
30 or 40 Acres of wafte 
and 200 Acres in rabbit warrens. 

«-* I 

; \ 

The greateft part is arable. A very fmall quantity in 
.grafs. 

As the parifh boundaries, on all fides, are difputed 
and cannot be afcertained, the number of acres in the 
parifh mufti alfo be uncertain. 

A very fmall quantity of land is in grafs ; for the 
foil is of that nature as to require being plowed out every 
third or fourth year, letting it remain longer in pafture 
being found unprofitable to the occupier. 

The wafte land is not worth cultivation. The 300' 

M * 
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acres in rabbit warrens is ordered by the proprietor to be 
converted immediately into arable land. 

Parilh of Barnbydunn, 

536 Inhabitants 
■ 3192 Acres of ground 

841 Acres of grafs 
1851 Ditto arable 
500 Ditto wade 

1392 Ditto in corn and clover annually 
439 Ditto fallow. 

This parifli contains three townfliips. 1 ft, Barnbydunn ; 
2d, South Bramonth ; 3d, TJiorpe ; and in each townlhip 
the cultivation is as under, 


In the 

Firft 

Second 


Acre?. 

Acre?. 

Wheat 

l8 3 

52 

Clover 

* 8 3 

52 

Barley and oats 367 

io 5 

Fallow 

183 

32 

Grafs 

3 <*S 

5 * 

Walle 

500 

— 


The writer’s return for the 3d townlhip is, 

Arable land 448 Acres 
Fallow 224 Ditto 

Grafs 224 Ditto. 

Parifh of Bailey, divided into 4 townlhips, as under, 
1. 1576 Inhabitants 

1399 a. 2 r. 27 p. of ground 
7 1031 a. o r. 29 p. grafs 

323 a. arable 

42 a. 3 r. tip. wafte 
421a. 2 r. 27 p. in corn 
104 a. — — fallow. 
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2. 489 Inhabitants 

408 Acres of ground 
258^ Ditto grafs 
149! Ditto arable 

98 i Ditto in corn 
51 , Ditto fallow. 

3. i8co Inhabitants 

700 Acres of ground 
600 Ditto grafs 
109 Ditto arable 
100 Ditto corn and fallow. 

4. i8ox Inhabitants 

23 21 a. 2 r. of ground 

1144 a- 2 r. grafs v 

1 r 1 7 a. 2 r. arable 
59 a. 3 r. wade 
789-^ a. in corn 
328 a. fallow. 

This parifh contains 4 townfhips. id, Hatley ; 2d, 
Churchwell •, 3d, Gildirfome ; 4th, Mofley. 

Parifh of Gargravc , 

Froin 800 to 900' Inhabitants 

10000 Acres of ground by eflimation. 
This patiflr contains fix townfhips, and the writer fays> 
that, by ellimation, they contain 10000 acres, of which 
not one hundred acres is plowed, nor twenty acres 
wade, all the parifh being entirely- grazed. 

Pari 111 of Garforth, 

500 Inhabitants 

1440 Acres of ground by ellimation 
547 Acres of grafs 
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643 Acres arable 
250 Acres wade 

Of t}ie 547 acres of grafs, 282 acres arp meadow, and 
265 acres pafture. 

Parifh of Gigg/ejwici, 

■ 2200 Inhabitants 
i6?co Acres by eftimation 
14685 Acres grafs 

315 Acres arable ' 
j 50 Acres wade 
300 Acres in oats 
15 Acres barley 

joo acres are occafionally plowed in fmall quantities. 
Parifh of Guifek'jt 

This parifh contains 5 townfhips as under, viz. 

1. Guifeley 771 Inhabitants 

964 Acres of ground 
678 Acres grafs 
. 286 Acres arable. 

2. Carleton 104 Inhabitants 

1181 Acres of ground 
, 751 Acres of grafs 

430 Acres arable. 

3. Yeaden * 5*7 Inhabitants 

1080 Acres of ground 
861 Acres grafs 
218 Acres arable. 

4. Horfcfc;th 2230 Inhabitants 

2226 Acres of ground 
1 360I Acres grafs 
856! Acres arable. 
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5. Rawden, no return made of this townfhip. 



Firft 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 


a. 

a. 

a. 

a. 

Wheat 

44 

S 1 

46 

— 

Barley 

38 

' 33 

' 2 7 . 

— 

Potatoes 

26 

23 

1 1 

— 

Oats 

1 1 1 

175 

68 


Beans 

1 

4 

14 

— 

Turnips 

3 

*9 

14 


Fallow 

6 3 

”9 

39 

273 


Parifli of Hatjielil, 

2000 Inhabitants 

8830 Acres of ground by eflimation 
3858 Acres grafs 
4972 Acres arable 


Wheat and rye 

Acres. 

1180 


Oats 

“45 


Beans and peafe 

7 5 

% 

Fallow 

1151 


Clover 

7 <“ 


Barley 

592 


Potatoes 

67. 


Perhaps 300 acres 

of the fallow is fown with turnips. 



This letter- writer very properly finds fault with the 
population of villages, by throwing them into large grafs 
farms, and the impolicy of landlords, not letting their 
tenants occafionally plow even a fmall part of their farm. 
He hates, from authority* a refufal to a farmer to plow as 
much ground as would fupport his own family with bread, 
and his liable with draw. He fays, that he travelled lately 
through Craven, where, whillt immenfe fums of money 
are expended in inclofing various parts, in others many in- 
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clofures are thrown into one, ?.nd occupied by one far- 
mer only, tho’ before by many. He fays, that it would be 
no difficult matter to prove, that the commons of Hat- 
field, Thorn, and Friftilake, under proper regulation and 
flint, Would be more ufeful, Angularly and publicly than 
when inclofcd*. That thefe commons cannot properly be 
called wafte, as they fupport many thoufands of flock, 
and the inhabitants have an equal flray upon them. He 
alfo finds fault with large farms in general, and men- 
tions the depopulation of villages in confequence of 
them. 


Parifh of Hampjlhivaite, 
from 1700 to 1800 Inhabitants 

12800 Acres of ground 
6000 Acres of grafs 
3000 Acres arable 
3800 Acres wade. 

The cultivation is 2000 acres In different kinds of 
corn, but chiefly oats, and 1000 acres fallow. 

The letter-writer fays, that the parilh is 8 miles long, 
and at a medium two miles and a half wide : containing 

9 O 

20 fquave miles, or 12800 acres ; and that the 3800, en- 
tered as wafte, though inclofed, can be called nothing 
but wafte, as it has not been cultivated, and the owner 
of a part of it living at a diftancc, would fell 1000 acres 
of it. 

Note by the Editor. 

* Without infilling upon the utility of inclofing thefe com- 
mons, it certainly mull prove highly advantageous that they were 
divided. As to what is laid concerning the depopulation of vil- 
lages in confequence of large farm3, thefe ideas are wholly un- 
founded ; for, whether the farm is large or fmall, if the manage- 
ment isfimilar, the numberof people on a given quantity of land, 
will in all times nearly be equal. 
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Parifli of Handfivorth, 

, v 1423 Inhabitants 

3000 Acres of ground by eftimation 
400 Acres wide. 

The letter-writer fays, that the 400 Acres of wade is 
about to be inclofed. 


Parifh of High Hcgland , 

This parifli contains three townfliips viz. 
a. r. p. 

1. High Hogland 730 2 8 by furvey 

« 243 2 2 grafs 

487 o 6 arable 

900 walle 
100 o o woods. 

2. Clayton 1378 1 38 by furvey 

one half grafs, and one half arable 

200 Acres wafte 
32i Acres woods. 

3. Skilmorthorp 395 Acres per furvey 

one-third meadow and pafture, and two-thirds arable, 
80 Acres wafte 
80 Acres woods. 

No return of the inhabitants in this parifli ; and the 
letter-writer fays, that the 9 acres of wafte in No 1 is 
not worth inclofing ; that the 200 acres in No 2d, if in- 
clofed, would make good corn or grafs land ; and that 
the 80 acres in No 3d, is well worth the inclofing. 

Parifli of Hooton Roberts, 

7 / 

148 Inhabitants in 30 houfcs 
1015 Actcs by furvey 
550 Acres grafs and pafture 
410 Acres arable 
55 woods and roads 
8 fmall common. 
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160 Acres wheat 
60 Acres barley 
go Acres oats 
30 Acres beans and peafe 
120 Acres fallow 
50 Acres clover. 

Parilh of Horton in Ribbtefilale, 

663 Inhabitants 
17280 A cres by eltimation 
, 7360 Acres grafs 

256® Acres arable . . 1 
7360 Acres wafte 
24 Acres o«ts. 

The letter-writer fays, this account is far from being ac- 
curate, but is made from the very bell information that; 
he could" obtain. 


Parilh of Illclej, 

This parilh contains 3 townlhips. 

3, Ukley 109 families or 543 inhabitants 

1 800 Acres inclofed land 
1379 Acres meadow or potatoes 
371 Acres arable 
2400 Acres of moor or common 
50 Acres of woods 
95 Acres fallow', turnips or pota- 
toes. 

2. Middleton 42 families or 16S fouls 

716 Acres inclofed land 
466 Acres meadow or pafture 
150 Acres arable 
* 450 Acres common 

100 Acres woods. 

3. Nefsfield, cumLangbar 46 families or 230 fouls' 
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923 Acres inclofcd Imd 
200 Acres arable 
2co Acres common 
73 Acres woods. 

This letter-writer fays, that the ufanl method of cul- 
tivation is two crops, then a fallow, then a fingle crop 
and grafs feeds, 3 lb. of clover to 2 lb. of treyfoil, with- 
2 quarters of hay feeds, which hold good for two years, 
but no longer. The two lalt towr.fliips are tithe-free. 

0 

Pari fit of Killi/iglon, 

This parifh contains 4 townfliips, viz. <■ 

1193 Acres inclofcd land 
360 Acres meadow 
833 Acres arable. 

1 600 Acres inclofed land 
600 Acres pafturc 
1000 Acres arable. 

N I 

1800 Acres 
6ct> Acres pafiure 
X200 Acres arable 
300 Acres wafte 
1800 Acres open fields 

1 300 Acres 
yoo Acres pafture. 

% 

The letter-writer fays, that the 300 acres of wafte 
in No 3, if inclofed, are_ capable of "great improve- 
ment, as alio the open field of 1 8co acres ; and that the 
land of this parilh has been improved within the lalt 30 
years, from 5s. to *cs. per acre, and the redlory from 


1. Killington 


2. Beaghall 


3. Egbrough 


4. Whitley 
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L. 180 per annum to L. 6eo. The population much the 
fame as 20 years ago. A great deal of land Town with 
feeds, and eat off with fheep. Fallows always fown with 
turnips, then barley, clover, and hard corn, Whitely 
was inclofed in the year 1774; Killington and Bcaghall 
about two years ago; Egbrough (till uninclofed. 

Parifli of Kirk Branrwtth, 

I 

249 Inhabitants 
1712 Acres per furvey 
5.1 Acres grafs 
1194^ Acres arable. ' 

Cultivation, 45 Acres barley 

i. • _ 30c! Acres wheat or jr.eflin 

306^ Acres oats , .. 

225 Acres beans . 

57^ Acres clover 
2 1 Acres flax 1 
14 Acres turnips 
I2j Acres potatoes 
231* Acres fallow'. ' 1 

This parifli being fubject to frequent inundations, no 
regular courle can be followed, as fome farmers fow 
three times fer one crop. The reafon why the quantity 
of fallow .appears fmafl, is becaufe of the farmers hav- 
ing land in two parifl.es, fome of their land will fall 
fometimes in one parifli and fometimes in another. 

Parifli of Kiri Heaton, 

1053 families 

4060 Acres inclofed, by eflimation 
500 Acres wafte. 

The letter- writer fays, that he can give no certain ac- 
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count of the quantity of corn grown in this parifl), only 
that there are but five farmers in it, as the land is let ofF 
in fmall quantities for the accomodation of trade, and con- 
. fequently little corn grown. Perhaps one- third may be 
wheat, another oats, another beans, barley, potatoes or 
turnips, as convenience requires. 

Parifh of Kirkfmcaton, 

231 Inhabitants 
1419 Acres of land 
284 Acres grafs 
855 Acres arable 
280 Acres walte 
230 Acres wheat 
180 Acres barley 
95 Acres oats 
70 Acres clover 
50 Acres beans 
230 Acres fallow. 

The letter-writer fays, that of the 280 acres of waftcj 
200 is common, and 80 acres town pallure, and that 
the town pafture, on account of its fituation, is utterly in- 
capable of cultivation. 

Pariflt of Long Prejlon, 

1299 Inhabitants 
7141 Acres of land 
4132 Acres meadow or pafture 
] 983 Acres arable 
1826 Acres moor or ftinted paf- 
ture. 

The principal crop in this parifh is oats, fome turnip* 
and a little wheat are alfo fown. 

N 2 
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Parifli of Marr , 

154 Inhabitants 
1750 Acres per fumy 
223 Acres grafs 
1380 Acres arable 
147 Acres woods 
300 Acres wheat 
• 620 Acres barley oats or beans 
' 460 Acres fallow. 


Parifli of Alar/on, ■ . 

240 Inhabitants 

1583 Acres Yorkfliire cuftomary 
meafure, being by a chain 
of 28 yards, inftead of 22 
yards. 

The letter- writer fays, that the meafure is taken from 
an old regular furvey land-tax book : That the arable 
land in the parifli is greatly decreafed within the laft 10 
years, nearly the whole being in grafs for feeding cattle, 
and that this year there is no arable land, favc about 7 
acres of oats in fmall inclofures. He adds, that there is 
very little wade land. 

Parifli of Mir field. 

Coo Families 
3000 Acres of land 
2095 Acres grafs 
655 Acres arable 
453 Acres wide 
250 Acres woods 
280 Acres wheat 
25 Acres barley . 

215 Acres oats 
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25 Acres beans 
1 30 Acres turnip 

80 Acres fallow. 

It would feem by the number of acres, compared with 
the 600 ftated by the letter writer as families, that he 
mull mean fouls. 


Pari (h of Comjbrmgh, 

840 Inhabitants 
4200 Acres by eftimation 
1450 Acres grafs 
22yo Acres arable 
460 Acres wafte 
730 Acres wheat and rye- 
23 5 Acres barley 
260 Acres oats. 

The greater part of the wafte land is capable of im- 
provement. The population has confiderably increafed 
within the lafl 20 years, it amounted to 840 fouls, Nov- 
ember 1795. It is increafed in a greater proportion 
than the crops within the fame period. The common 
fields have been little improved. A confiderable part of 
the parifh is inclofed. Three crops on a fallow 4 a gen- 
eral courfe, except on inclofed farms, where frequently 
only two crops are taken. The number of acres in corn, 
is uncertain, fometimes more, fometimes lefs. 


Parifh of Croftw , 

524 Inhabitants 
1340 Acres 
300 Acres grafs 
a Acres wafte 
377 Acres wheat 
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90 Acres oats 
52 Acres barley 
38 Acres beans 
167 Acres clover 
214 Acres fallow 


PaTifli of Darien , 

' 1300 Inhabitants 
3240 Acres eftimated 
1500 Acres grafs 
1500 Acres arable 
240 Acres wafle 
500 Acres turnip 
y 6 o Acres barky 
5 co Acres wheat 
3000 Acres inclofed. 


Parifh of Dewjbury , 

1040 Inhabitants 
1333 Acres per furvey 

one- third of which is grafs, and two- thirds arable 
187 Acres woods. 
Cultivation, one-fourth wheat 

one-fourth beans and barley 
one- fourth oats and clover 
one-fourth fallow. 

Parifh of Eajl Ardjley, 

610 Inhabitants 
1381 Acres per furvey 
6jot Acres grafs 
699 Acres arable 
120 Acres wafle 
70^ Acres woods 
284 Acres wheat 
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130 Acres oats 
no Acres fallow 
70 Acres barley 
40 Acres beans 
40 Acres turnips 
10 Acres peafe 
5 Acres potatoes. 

Under the head of grafs, the letter-writer includes c« 
very kind of grafs, clover, &c. 

Pari fli of Edlington , 

no Inhabitants nearly 
1593^ Acres from furvey 
one-fourth of which in grafs 

300 Acres, woods. 

The letter-writer fays, that one-fourth is grafs, one- 
fourth fallow, one-fourth wheat or barley, and one- 
fourth peafe, beans or oats. Sometimes two and fome- 
times three crops to a fallow. 


Parifh of Etnley, 

This pari tli contains two townfhips, Emley and Skil- 
manthorp. 

Inhabitants in Emley 1 117 

Inhabitants in Skilmanthorp 515 


Amount 1642 
• 3420 

1275 
400 
318 
416 

597 

42 


Inhabitants 
Acres from furvey 
Acres grafs 
Acres wafte 
Acres fallow 
Acres wheat 
Acres oats 
Acres beans 
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34 Acres peafe 
96 Acres barley 
104 Acres clover 
22 Acres potatoes 
96 Acres turnips. 

Parifti of Ferryi ridge. 

This parifh contains 3 townfhips, 

1 . Ferrybridge 300 Inhabitants 

1036 Acres from furvey. 

2. Waterpy/lone 

aooo Acres from ditto. 

3. Wildon 

60a Acres from ditto 
190 Inhabitants in two lafl town- 
Ihips. 

Farilh of Fi/hlake, 

1078 Inhabitants 
3993 Acres eftimated 
3992 Acres arable 
193 Acres wafte 
854 Acres wheat 
530 Acres oats 
446 Acres beans 
55 Acres barley 
29 Acres potatoes . 

20 Acres turnips 
125 Acres clover 
48 Actcs flax 
700 Acres fallow . 

1185 Acres grafs. 

The letter-writer fays, that upon the inclofing of 
the wafte lands in this parifh, the proprietors of certain 

- 

/ 
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mefluages in the parifli of FifliLike, would be entitled to 
1832 acres cf fuch inclofure in the manor of 
befidcs the 193 acres of wafte above dated. 

Parifh of Fridley cum Clayton , 

400 Inhabitants 
1850 Acres eftimated * 

500 grafs 

1000 arable 

35CT wade 

350 wheat 

100 beans 

150 oats 

43 turnips 

5 potatoes 

75 barley 

75 ■ clover 

200 fallow. 


Parifli of Felkirh , 

3 1 o Men 
329 women 
332 children 
5495 Acres eftimated 

3344 grafs 

1396 arable 

255 wafte 

350 — fallow ' 

150 clover 

896 corn. 

Parifli of Slatdbun), 

360 Inhabitants 
23950 Acres of land eftimated 

- 30100 grafs 

O 
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,850 Acres arable 

j 8000 watle 

850 oats. 

The letter-writer fays, there are nothing but oats 
grown in this pariih. 


Parilh of Tculwick, 


Parifli of Jherne, 

1 


170 

Inhabitants 

0 

0 

!>• 

M 

Acres ellimated 

734 

grafs 

906 

arable 

337 

wheat 

272 

oats 

107 

. barley 

25° 

fallow. 

2 COO 

Inhabitants 

6086 

Acres eftimated 

1936 

grafs 

4IJO 

arible 

IOCO 

wheat and 

850 

. fallow 

ICCO 

oats 

0 

‘O 

M 

— '■ — beans,- Sec. 

700 

clover 

300 

barley 

M 

O 

potatoes. 


About 150 acres of the fallow fown with turnips. 


Parifh of Tidhill, 

49584 Acres of land from furvey 

2479a g rafs 

2479-4. arable. 
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The letter. writer fays, that one- third of the arable is 
turnip and fallow, one-third barley and cats, and cne- 
hird wheat and clover. 


Parilh of TinJJey , 

26c Inhabitants 
. 1435 Acres of land 



51 ° — 

— grafs 

' 


— wade 


‘ 300 — 

W'oods 

- 

430 — 

— corn and clover 


140 — 

— fallow. 


Parilh of W »iffie!cl t 

8192 Acres of land 

6270 arable and grafs 

1922 wade. 

The letter-writer fays, the wade is now inclofing. 

Parilh ol Warmfield , 

This parilh contains two townfhips, viz. 
i. Warmfield, 666 Inhabitants 

1517 Acres by actual furvey 

700 grafs 

62S arable 

. J 77> wade 

lit woods 

170 wheat 

60 barley 

70 oats 

38 - ■ ■ - beans 

90 clover 

r 80 fallow. 

02 
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2. Sharlefton, 

176 Inhabitants 


910 

Acres eftiiriated 


T 

grs^s 


H-v 

O 

O 

»o 

arable 


. 5° 

wafte 


246 

wheat 


0 1 — 
-**4 

barley 


16I 

oats 


3 'i 

beans 


59 

clover 


xae-i 

fallow. 


The letter-writer fays, that the produce of this parifn, 
on an average of the laft eight years, from an exact ac- 
count kept of the tithes, appears to be, per ftatutc acre, 
as follows : 

wheat per acre, Winchefter meafure 1 8 Bulhels 
barley - - 3 2 do. 


oats 


36 do. 


beans - 1 3 do. 

He adds, that moft of the parifnes of Ag&rigg Wa- 
pentake may be eftimated, if the quantity of corn raif- 
ed be wanted. 


Pariflr of TV rjlon , 

This pnrilh contains two townlhips, viz. 
I. Wcfton, 6 4 Inhabitants 

1350 Acres eftimated 

. 635 pafture 

' 360 wafte 

' 03 fallow 

92 wheat 

, 87 barley 

56 oats 

25 beans. 
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2. Afkwith, 172 Inhabitants 

1558 Acres eftimatcd 

' 7°5 pafture 

500 wade 

66 fallow 

1 20 oats 

1 17 wheat 

30 barley 

20 beans. 

The letter-writer fays, that this ftatement may be very 
erroneous, as the tenants were particularly relerved in 
giving their communications, but that he has it not in 
his power to give a better., 

Patifli of Whj/lsn , 

612 Inhabitants 
2448 Acres of land 
• 749 — — grafs 

2co wade 

340 fallow 

6co wheat and barley 

220 clover 

339 oats an< ^ beans. 

Parifli of milUriy 

400 houfes containing from 1500 
to 1600 fouls 

\ 

3880 Acres of land 

1100 meadow 

1380 pafturc 

■ 1 180 a arable 

130 walte 

90 woods 
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820 Acres corn 

60 turnips 

. • 300 fallow'. 

The v. heat is generally niOre than half of the whole 
rein, the oats exceed the beans, and the beans the barley. 

F.irilh of Herw.ck in 1 ~. '»]t, 

1400 Inhabitants 
6900 Acres of land 
lijoo wade 

The jrv.fcin this parifli is in general as 6 to 5, but in 
the t- wr,!v.;i of Round Hay, the letter-writer fays the 
nrahh '■ f.x-fi;vtn parts of thp whole. lie fays alfo, that 
an app'uation to parliament, for inclofmg, was intended 
tu hate been made the following ftfiion, 

Parilh of Bitkin, 

7^1 Inhabitants 
jxco Acres of land 

2563 grafs 

2537 arable 

2yo wa‘le 

8 1 8 wheat 

383 oats 

250 barley 

226 beans 

660 fallow. 

This account taken partly from furvey, 
from eftimate. 

Parifh of lichen by Holland, 

780 Inhabitants 
3930 Acres of land eflinaated 


and partly 
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3500 Acres grafs 


45° 

arable 

400 

oars 


wheat 

• 

a 5 

fallow or fnml! pieces 


of beans or barley. 

Parilh of UrahLivt!!, 


500 

Inhabitants 

“4 .2750 

Acres of land by furvey 

1x00 

.rrafs by eftimatiou 

1650 

arable Ditto. 

The letter-writer fays, ti 

ie cultivation is fo if -actuating 

that it cannot be precifely a 

fccrtaincd. 

Parifh of ErnLerton } 


yao 

Inhabitants 


Jiio Acres of land by furvey 


OJ 

O 

0 

1 

— grafs 

j60 

— urabie 

5 c 

— woods 

190 — 

— fallow or turnip 

I9O !— 

— barley 

190 

- clover 

J9O — 

- wheat. , 


The letter-writer fays, that the quantity of open fields 
is nor afcertained : that the courlt of crops is generally 
as above (fared ; tu>' that this fyftem of management is 
not unirerfahy adhered to. Sonic few acres of 
beans, rapes, flax, and woo l, arc '.xerfionah'y grown, but 
the quantify applied 10 the growth o c any of thefe ar- 
ticles is fo very lina'l, that ha Caiinoja exactly fix it. 
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Parifh of Burton Leonard, 

From 260 to 270 Inhabitants 
1400 Acres of land 
600 - 
800 - 
260 - 
290 - 

2jO - 


grafs 

arable 

wheat 

barley, oats, and beans 
fallow, turnip, and po- 
tatoes. 


Parifli of Burghwallis, 


176 Inhabitants 

1565 Acres of land as per regular 



furvey ' 

562 - 

— grafs 

800 — 

— arable 

203 - 

— wafte, 


600 

200 


highways 

grain 

fallow; 


Parifh of Broughton , 

This parilh contains two townlhips, viz. 


1. Broughton, 


160 Inhabitants 
1 5 80 Acres of land 

50 wafte 

1 5 in corn. 


a. Elflack, 


Parifh of Calver/ey, 


125 Inhabitants 
1 1 50 Acres of land 

400 wafte 

44 in corn. 


9900 Inhabitants.' 
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Parifh of Oiley, 

This parifh contains 13 townfhips, viz. 

1. Otley, 2360 Inhabitants 

2291 Acres of land 

2045 grafs 

24ft arable 

34 wheat 

122 oats 

' 13 barley 

9 beans 

<>8 fallow. 

a. Newhall with Clifton, 194 Inhabitants 

1380 Acres of land 

I0 53 g rafs 

327 arable 


50 — 

wheat 

200 — 

oats 

12 -> — 

barley 

l 5 

beans 

50 

fallow. 


3. Farnley, ' 231 Inhabitants 

1303 Acres of land 

721 grafs 

477 arable 

105 wade 

130 wheat 

1x7 oats 

57 barley 

33 beans 

140 — — fallow. 

4. Lindley, 157 Inhabitants 

968 Acres of land 

P 
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e. Little Timble, 
* 


Q. Derton, 


7. Burley, 


280 Acres of grafs 

288 arable 

400 wade 

49 wheat 

122 oats 

27 .barley 

18 beans 

72 fallow. 

50 Inhabitants 

41,8 Acres of land 
268 of grafs 

yo ■■ ■ arable 

Ico wafte 

6 wheat 

48 oats 

6 barley 

2 beans 

28 fallow. 

180 Inhabitants 
2581 Acres of land 
I 39 8 g rafs 

183 1- arable 

1000 — wafte 

• < 5 o . wheat 

40 oats 

8 barley 

15 beans 

60 fallow. 

, \ ' • 

705 Inhabitants 
3662 — — of land, 

1188 grafs 

'476 — arable 
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2000 Acres wafte 

84 wheat 

219 oats 

i 5 — barley 

29 beans 

127 fallow. 

♦ 

?. Menftonc 
% 

150 Inhabitants 
750 Acres of land 

370 grafs 

330 arable 

50 wafte 

33 — wheat 

165 oats 

40 barley 

90 fallow. 


9- Hakefwortb, 

- t • . 

220 Inhabitants 



1873 Acres of land 
63 1 — — grafs 

422 arable 

800 wafte 

60 wheat 

190 oats 




S 1 

barley 



1 1 

beans 

- 


no 

fallow. 

ro. Efliollj 


224 

Inhabitants 



417 

Acres of land 



2 3 S 

grafs 



182 

arable 


40 Wheat 

35 oats 

30 barley 

P 3 


\ 
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16 

Acres beans 


61 

fallow. 

Bramhope, 

*3* 

Inhabitants 


1050 

Acres of land 


2 30 

grafs 


380 

arable 


420 

watte 


3° 

wheat 


160 

oats 


80 

barley 


10 

beans 


JOO 

fallow. 

Pool, 

202 

Inhabitants 


774 

Acres of land 

' ‘ 

429 

grafs 


345 

arable 


73 

— ■ wheat 

1 

160 

oats 


7 1 

■ ■ ... barley 

1 

16 

beans 


7<> 

— — fallow. 

Baildon, 

2229 

Inhabitants 


2234 

Acres of land 


777 

grafs 


543 arable 

5713 watte 

98 wheat 

257 oats 

46 barley 

32 beans 

no — — fallow. 
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Parilh of, Pontefraft, 

6625 Inhabitants by eftimation 
j 1 1 2$ Acres of land 
ai6o£ grafs 


325 

common pafture 


wade 

4844 

fallow 

458 

wheat 

26 5 t 

<> 3 8 i 

- - - - maflin 

barley 

a/7* 

oats 

146 

beans 

iaii 

turnips 

53i 

— — potatoes 

16 

rape 


cabbages 

* 3 8 i 

nurferies, liquorice, gar- 


dens, and orchards. 

This letter- writer fays, there are alfo let upon leafe from 

the crown and included in 

Pontefract Park Ville, 1010-: 

acres, of which is in grafs 200 acres, in fallow 170 acres, 
and in corn 649 J, befides 47 acres called King’s clofe, of 
which 23 acres are in grafs, 5 acres in tallow, and 19 

acres in corn. 


Parifli of Rnyjlont, 


1690 

Inhabitants 

8178^ 

Acres of land 

29481 

grafs 

4993t 

■ ■■■.. arable 

. 2 37 

wafte 

* IJ 9 2 4 

fallow 

Ttioii 

— — in com. 
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Parifli of Roth well, 

S727 Acres of land 

3817 grafs 

4(180 arable 

'23d common 

3 8 3 x . clover. 

Parifli of Sandal Magna, 

2300 Inhabitants 

6480 Acres of land by eftimatiort 

2168 grafs 

3122 arable 

duo walle 

£yo woods 

y:6 wheat 

46 9 oats 

367 — barle y 

343 . clover 

180 turnips 

132 beans and peafe’ 

1 2 — potatoes 

673 fallow. 


Parifli of Sheffield, 

This purilh contains 6 townfliips. 
j. Sheffield, . . 

7351 houfes at 4}— 33079 Inhabitants 

3436-L- Acres of land. 

2. Ecclefall Bierlow, 

1071 houfes at 4i — 4819 Inhabitants 

4180 Acres of land-' 

3< Beightlide Bierlow, 

822 houfes at 4! — 3699 Inhabitants 

2680 Acres of land’- 

\ * 
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4. Attercliffe and Darnal, 

500 houfes at 5 — 2500 Inhabitants 

1 ny£ Acr'es of land cxcluftve 
of houfes, yards, and Attercliffe green 

217 Acres wade. 

Upper Hallath, \ ! 

105 houfes at 4^ — 472 Inhabitants 

5086 Acres of land 
3150 wafte. 


6. Nether Hallam, 

1 S3 houfes at 4^—846 Inhabitants 

1877 Acres of Jand 
23 wafte. 

The letter-writer ftates, that the above is part front 
furvey, and part from eftimation ; that the empty houfes 
are included, excepting thofe in Attercliffe and Darnal. 
He adds that of the 3436k acres in No x, 700 are oc- 
cupied by the town of Sheffield ; that 3450k acres in 
No 2, arc old inclofures, and 730 acres new inclofures ; 
that the wafte land in No 4 confifts of Attercliffe com- 
mon 177 acres, and Darnal common 40 acres. And 
that the 25 acres entered as wafte in No 6, is inclofed 
or about to be inclofed. He farther fays, that mod part 
of the parilh of Sheffield, efpecially the lands near the 
town, is chiefly in grafs, but is no£ fuffered to remain 
many years without being plowed, and two or three 
crops of corn being taken from it, generally wheat and 
oats. 
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No XI. 


ACCOUNT of the Parilh of Dr ax, tranfmitted by Jocelym 
Price, Efq; au Adtive and Intelligent Magiftrate. 


Townlhips. 


. / 






- 






i 



/ 





•d 


The. 

I’arilh. 

The Parilh of Drax, iy<)( 5 . 

1 

3 

§ 

a 

O 

be 

0 

a 

u 

£ 

H 

| 

« 

* 



CJ 

*4 






-Wheat 

1 12 

IS 

278 

tsH 

75 <>i 



Oats 

8? 

pg 

395 

196 

768 



Barley 

18 

Ka 

10 

15 i 

73 1 



Rye 

33 




33 



Mallin 

34 

n 

14 

43 

97 

Climber of Acres in 


Beans 

9 

86 

180 

69? 

344 $ 

Arable Land 

< 

Turnips 

46 

10 

a 

9 * 

6ji 


Potatoes 

33 

48 

54 

ja 

167 



Flax 

37 

a 

15 

30 

74 

Y 


Rape 


xo 


43 

53 



Teafels 

7 




7 



Fallow 

130 

198 

290 

130 

748 

'.V 


. Clover 

2(J 

31 

35 

16 

xir 

\ 


'Arable 

S 55 

821 

1173 

74 X 

3390 



Meadow 

7 i 

*34 

EE 

DTI 

450 

Total 

. 

Paflure 

260 

342 

S 


1243 

Number of Acres 

4 

Woodland 

70 

*5 

8 

wm 

IC 3 



Wafte or Common 

<<95 



■ 

695 

0 


Gardens 

2 

I* 

1 


6i 



.Orchards 

2 

4 

20 

H 

39 

Total number in each Townfliip, and - ) 
the Parifli j 

1655 

1 3 i 7 i 

1733 

IIOI 

58 i 54 



Population 

179 

167 

190 

213 

749 
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APPENDIX. ’ .121 

Cannot be afeertfeiitftl. 

In general two crops and a fallow. 
Some farmers ufe the drill. 
Lime, fold & Hull manure. 

•* 

. , , , , . C All drained except Camblesforth 

Acres capable of dratnage i r 

1 ° L common. 


Produce 

Cuftomary hufbandry 
, Peculiar hufbandry 
Manures 


Mode of drainage 


fWide drains, and doughs in the 
(_ river’s bank. 


Number of Acres capable** . „ . n j . • 

- bd^^*r}" <I S5S£5E!L“ 


embankments 


•' OBSERVATIONS. 

An enclofure of Camblesforth common would be a great 
improvement ; and if ail the lands adjoining the rivers Oufe 
?nd Aire were warped, it would confiderably improve them, 
and enhance tlieir value. 
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